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Page 27, 1. 33, put the [ before ‘ but such was.* 

„ 30, 1. 11, €f passim, Jor Tughluk read Tughluk. 

„ 31, 1. 11, for Muhammad Suri read Muhammad-i-Sdrl. 

„ 32, 1. 4, from Ixjlovv, ybr Arab read the Arab. 

„ 33, 1. 10, the fecmicolou belongs to the end of the preceding line. 

„ 34, 1. 11, for history read history is. 

„ 3G, 1. l,for sliortly 7'ead .stoutly. 

„ 37, 1. l,for ul-Mamalik read wa Mamalik. 

„ 58, 1. 3, from below, /or ngto read nglo. 

„ 08, 1. 19, put an II. l)efore ‘ makhii*. 

„ 276, 1. second note. Add — General A. Cunningham, C. S. I., idenii- 
fies with the Otanta Vihara, mentioned in VassilieCs 

‘ Bouddisme* (French Translation, p. 56). 

„ 281, line 7 of the note, /or son rcatf sons. 
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A Phtfc rontainini] {frant of hind hy Lakshoian *SV?i of hmyaf 

niuir Torpon-ihyhi in the DUti'ict oj D'iiidli>ui\ — 

JJy E. \ £.sLi* WLfei-MAcurr, C. S. 

;\Vnh two V.) 

Aninnij llh' tvorIi> uiul.Ttakcii to emulov tlic pc<)j4e in Dinaji.r.r ilurin'jr 
tiio ^oa^tity of 1 s 7:M was tin- ol* a mikiU tank to the ncrtli < f 
tlu' ono oalloil Torj'OH-di^lii. or ‘ the tank of oll't-Tiiiixs/ si.K or >L'von miles 
S. S. K. of llij an< imit iMuhamunulan caiJiUil oi Debko^, and the Hindu 
rinmiin" ei dl.id the eit\ ot JJjiu Kaj i. Two niil-< to the ea^twainl i^ .i ni.inza’, 
Cidled J la iK'.-'liwarhal 1 , and J >t>elor iJuehanan, in hi.s aeeount uf l)in;i jpur,* 
nienlioiis the liaidit ion^ euniuxling^ thi.s neii^hbourliood w'illi the uiy thieal 
Han Itaji. 

Frtmi the nind at the bottom of this small tank was dug a copper 
plate, thirti;<‘n iiiehe'' lon:^’ by olewu ami a halt wi le, eintrave I on 1) Jlh sides 
with a ;;rant of land made to a HrAlnnan by Lakshman Sen, a prineo (d the 
Hindu ilymi'U wbieli AlnhainuMd Hakhtyar Khiiji iound on the throne 
of Hvmi;al, when he eairied the Muhammadan arms into that province, 

A. 1). IhhKi. 

At the top uf the jdate is nlUxed a eiivular relief, nearly three inelms 
across, in copper, represennipi,^ a ten-armed god, w'ry similar* to that Iidio- 
grajilicd hy Mr. Jinni-s Hrimep as at the head *>1 a plate ' unlaining a 
record of a grant imnle hy Keshab fcfcn, son of Laksbinau Sen, found m p*ir- 
gauah Kdil]»ur, zila' Hatiirganj.f 

The character af'proaeiies more nearly to that of the Keshab Sen jdate, 
so bir US 1 can judge of the latter from Mr. Hrimsop’s lithograph of a some- 
what impcrleet impression, than to that ol any other plate which i have 

* Page GUO, Vul. ii, Martin’.s Kastoni India, 
t J'age 40, Yol, \ii, JoiUTial, A^. L>engiil, 


A 
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haJ*an oppoVtuiuty of examining, but diirerencef* are porooptible, the later 
plate tending more to the modern Bengali. Both are of a type either Bengali 
than Bevanagari, and of a type which has advanced nearer to the Bengali than 
the A'mgachhi plate of the Puls,* or the inscription in ihet pillar in T)i- 
luijpui* llajhHri.t The K in both Sen plates is the P>engair one, while in tlie 
Aingachhi and Rajbiiri inscriptions it is tlic Devanagari. 7T, T, 

■if, and most of the letters are identical in botli Sen plates, and more Benga- 
li than Devanagari; X, tt, are the same, and at lii^t si<jht remote 

from either Bengali or Devanagari ; tf, and ^ undislinguisliable in both 
plates, being nearer the Devanagari form than the Jhaigali, wliieh appears 
first in the Buddha Gaya inscription^ engraved after tin* death of Lakslimaii 
Sen. The letters in which Lakshman Sen’s [date ajuiear nearer Bengali than 
the Amgaehhi })latc of Vigraha Pal, are cT, and tho>e in which 

Keshab Sen’s plate seem to show a further step in the same direction, arc 
31, and the composite form of 

The only inscriptions relative totheSon kings ([noted by Professor Lassen § 
arc the Keshab Sen plate and the Buddha Gaya inscription above mentioned. 
In the former the Professor makes a mistake between the name'' of Madhab 
and Kcshab Sen. The grant is made by Keshab Sen, son of Lakshman 
Sen, and, wherever the name of the grantor occurs, theie are marks which 
Mr. Prinsep considered the signs of the erasure of anotlier name. As the 
father’s name remains unaltered, the name for which that of K('>hab Sen 
was substituted, must be that of a brother, and, Ircmi tlie list of Sen king-^ 
given in the Ain i Akbari by Abul Fa/1, Mr. I’rinsep suggests that of 
Madhab Sen, which has the same prosodiacal value as Kt‘^hab, 

I have, however, met with a notice of another eo]*])er plate, containing 
a grant by Laksliman Sen, wliich does not a])}»ear to be generallv known. 
A transcript is given at page 371, Part II, of a IVngali work, enliilcd 
“ A discourse on the Bengali Language and Literature” by Bamgali Nya- 
ratna (Ilooghly, Samvat 1930). The tran.^crilier w rote, he - - t from 

the original plate, but from a co|)y in the Bcuigjdi charaetdT' sent him ]>v 
Babu Dari Das Datt, zainindar of Mojil]-ur, and lie admits that iloK). 
• dhor Churamoni, who tried to translate it, could not read every letter of 
it, but su[)plicd the gaps conjecturally. Comparing his iranscndpt witii my 
plate, 1 find that the discrepancies are so slight, tliat I jittribute them tamis- 
takes made either by the transcriber, or by one of the engravers of the ori- 
ginal plate, and I fnid that the giants are, with variations of little more 

than single letters, word for word the same down to the word hhuktyanluh 

♦ As. lies., ix, 4‘iO. 

t Ind. Ant., i, 12G. 

t Page 667, Vol. v, Journal, As. Soc. Bongjil. 

{ I’age 746, Vol. iii, Indischo Altortlumibkunde. 
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after wLicli different names of places and different bouhdaries "^are 
given. After identiiying the land, the grant goes on, as mine does, with 
the words samaiabUlah fsnjalastlialah say, where the page containing tho 
remainder of tlio grant is missing. 

iJeside.s this, 1 hear that Mr. Beveridge has recently found a fourth 
oopporplato of the Sen dynasty in the district of Baqirganj, but I regret 
not 1 laving .seen it. 

The grant whieli I am now di.scussing opens with an invocation to 
Naravana, with which sliould lie compared the epitlnii paramahaisJinava, 
afterwards. nj)plied to tli<* King making the grant. 

The first .stanza is an allusion to Siva, under the name of Sambhu, 
the various attributes of a fertilising cloud being compared with those of 
that deity, as depicted in the drawing of Ishwara, given on page 24*9, Vol. i, 
Asiatic Kesoarclu'^, nanudy, his matted hair, in which Basaki, the king 
of Serpents, is entwined, and fnuu which Ganges flows, the crescent moon 
(*n hi.'> brow, the net'klace of human skulks, and the humour of abstraction. 
T am bmnid to say that Babii Mohosh Chandra Cbakravarti, to whoso 
a^^istaiuM* 1 am indelitcd for the translation, refuses to accept my reading 
of iK'cklaco of white ^kulh” for aivelasiromdld, saying that the expres- 
sion must refer to a ubitc garland on the head. 

The second stanza is in honour of the moon, from which, in the Chan’^ 
(h'it-vanysha, the Sens evidently claim descent. 

In the Ibii'd, the ]>oison of hostile kings is neutralised by the juice of 
some twining plant, to wliieb the feet of the kings of the Chandra'Vangsha 
are eom])ari‘d, a plant ^Yatered with the light of the gems on the coronets 
of ju’ostrate kings. 

Tlie fourth stanza compares the effect produced upon their enemies by 
the Sen kings, with the inlliienee of the season called JJemania, the months 
of Karttik and Ayrahayon. Babu Mohesh Chandra Cbakravarti thinks 
II cinaid ’ ’^aine of an ancestor of the Sens. If so, he is not mentioned 

in Kcslial) Sen^s plate. If he is a person, both ho and Bijay Sen aa’e spoken 
of as con<|uerors, but 1 can trace no reference by which to identify tho 
dynasty supjdanted, and to say whether it was or not that of the Pal kings 
of Gaur, one of wlioiu, Vigraba Pul IVb, in the Amgachhi plate, speaks of 
his dominions or a province thereof as P a u n d r a-V a r d d h a n a, the 
name used by both Laksliinan Sen and Ids son Keshab. 

The first of the Sen kings mentioned by Abul-Fa/.l is 8u Sen, whom 
he makes the immediate predecessor of Balhil Sen. I do not consider Abul- 
Pazl’s authority worth much as regards the pre-Muhammadan dynasties of 
Bengal, and unhesitatingly accept the testimony of the copper plates, as. to 
the name of Hi jay Sen. 

Negati\ ely tho iilates support the theory that Ballal Sen w^as not, as 
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the^Bengal ‘traditions sa}’', the son of Adisur, or of the wife ot Adisur, who 
brought Kaiiauj Brahmans into Bengal. It is true that Alml-Eazl places 
a dynast}^ of"\vhieli Adisur was the first, and then all thq Pal kings, be- 
tween Adisur and the Sens, but as I have ah-eady said, I care little for 
Abul-Fazl’s authority, and until 1 found that tlieso jilates f.iiled to support 
it, 1 have been inclined to believe the Bengal tradition. The Cliakravurti 
family, whose ancestor is said to have been one of the Brahmans invited by 
Adisur, date hi.s migration into Bengal, from family records, in the end 
of the tenth century of the (^hristian era, which >vould ])ring Adisur alter 
the Pals, and, in a j)a}}er on the Pal kings, I have alr(*ady said that it 
appeared very probahh' that it ^liould he upon the full of the Pal Bud- 
dhist dyna.stv, tliat x\disur sliould restore Brahmans from the west, and 
that his successor, Balliil Sen, should continue the woi*k by llioroiiglily 
revising the caste s\stem, as he is, by a very general tradition, said to have 
done. 1 cun only say that I get notliing to supi>ort this theory from tlio 
Sen plates. 

Passing on to Ballal Sen, tlie expressions used are again disappointing- 
ly vague. Ho too is spoken of as a eompieror, and one who walked in tlic 
way of the Veda, but there is no allusion to his traditional labours in tlie 
organi.satioii of caste, wliieh have rendered him famous. Laksbmaii Sen, 
his son, wlio makes tlie grant, is said to have lived at B i k r a m p u r, which 
I do not hesitate to identify with the old Bikrainpnr near Dhaka. The Pan- 
dit employed by Mr. Priiw(‘p has misunderstood the phrase giving the 
residence of K 'shab Sen,* aiul I cannot from the lithogra]>]i read the iiann* 
of the place. In the Mongliyr grant the name is clear, Mudgo-^giri same'f 
hMdia sriwajjagaskandabardt : in the Amgiichhi grant the word Ix'fore 
samahdAiila srimajJagaHkandfdjardt is illegible. In my ]>late, Biknanpur is 
quite deal' ; in the Ket^liab Sen plate I catinot read it, but the Panijit 
reads it Jamhugrdma pariHn}\ wliidi represents no known place. 

When tlic Muhammadans entered Bengal, A. D. 1203, they found the 
Sen King reigning at Nadia, but for some generations their descendants 
retained some ))Ower in the neighbourhood of Bikrampur and Sun4rg^ou, 
and the indications of rebellious zamindars, against whom the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal from time to time led their forces into Eastern Bcuigal, 
probably refer to them. 

The King is called parameshwara paramahaishnaba parama hhaffaraka. 
The second of these phrases shows him to have been a worshipper of Vish- 
nu/ and in the Monghyr plate is replaced by parama saugata, Deb Pal 
being a Buddhist. In the Amgachlu plate the epithet corresponding to 
this is untbiijunately illegible. The Kesliab Sen plate has apparently para- 
masaur. 


* Pago 60, Vd. vii, Journal, As, Soc. Bengal, 
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Tlie title ‘ Lord of the Gaura,’ or of Gauf, which the Pal Kings bore, 
does not occur in this plate, nor, I tliiiik, in the Amgaclihi one, but in 
Keshab Sen’s, father, and his grandfather, are each called Sankara 

yaiipeslnmra. 

Tlio term pudanuillnjata^ ‘ meditating at the feet of’, is shown by its use 
ill at least a du/en phibis to indicate the succession of a son to his father. 

The list of princes and court officials who are ordered to respect the 
grant, correspond in honie measure with other similar lists. Many of them 
occur ill the Monghyr plate, translated by Wilkins (As. lies., Vol. I) and 
annotated by Proic>.sor Lassen (Indische Alterthiimskunde, Vol. iii, page 
731), many in the Aingicbhi [date, and many in the Basahi plate, respect- 
ing winch Bubn IJajonclralahi IMitra has given his explanation at p. 327, 
Pi. I, Journ., As, Soe. Bcng., 1873. I have not compared any other plates, 
but will note each officer’s title with M., A., or B., as it occurs in one or 
other of the thiT(‘ plates 1 have mentioned. 

Hdja (B.) must mean princes whom the Sex king considers subject to 

him. 

Ii(\jaitj/nlcaj may mean only persons of royal descent, or Kshatriya, 
lidyni, (B.) may be cither reigning (queens, or queens -consort. 
li^unaka^ prohahly means queens’ relations. 
liajapiilra, ^A., M.) Lings’ sons. 

HajaDu'tfya^ (A., Anudya M.) members of the king’s counciL 
PuroJtda, (B. i domestic priest. 

Mtdtiulharmhiddliyuksha^ chief- justice, mentioned by Mr. H. T. Cole- 
brouke, Ks>ays, Vol. 1, p. 405, t^d. Ib73. 

Mahuisdndhihiyrahilcay (A.) a great officer for making treaties and de- 
claring war. Thi» otlieer, or a subordinate, is deputed at the end of the 
grant, to give eilcet to it. ^ 

Ifahdficiiaj)(i/i\ (A., Senapati B.) The chief commander cf the army, 
Maluhnudnidhikrita, great mint-master. Tlie title can scarcely mean 
anything else, though we know of no Bengal coinage previous to the Mu- 
hammadan conquo-t. 

Aniaranga^ SiU’vant of the interior, or perhaps confidential servant. 
Brlhadtqmrika, ( Uj)arika M., rdjast (?) dnoparika. A.) Tliis title in 
the Monghyr plate follows lidjaathdniya, and in the A'mgachhi one the tvvo 
seem to bo combined. Of what this officer was superiuteiident, it is impos- 
sible to say. Professor Lassen thought ho w^as overseer of the officers of 
criminal law, whose titles follow^ in the Monghyr plate. 

Mahdkshapatahhay (mahdkshapatdlika A., akshapatalika B.). Babu 
Eajendralala translates this title ‘justiciary’; aksha patala meaning ‘ law- 
suit’ and ‘ collection’. I think the officer may havo been keeper of law- 
records. 
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^ Maliapratihara, (A., M., pratihdr B.) great doorkeeper, probably 
commander of the bodyguard. 

ALalidhliogika^ I think was probably an ofl&ccr in cjjj^rge of revenue, 
from a special right over the land called hJioga. The letter I have read g^ 
is not quite clear, and might be p or y. 

MaMpiJupatL The word has several meanings, but this ofEccr 
was probably head of the Forest Dcj)artment oi‘ the Be venue. 

JSLahaganasTca daxissddliika^ {mahadausadhasdilhaniJca M.) Mr. Wilkins 
calls him ' chief obviator of difficulties’. Professor Lassen thinks him the 
same as 2falidscul1iannhliaga in the Keshab Sen plate, and as Sddluira 
means ‘material,’ he considers this officer Minister of Public Works. 

Qhauroddliaranika (M., A.) thiefcatcher ; this was probably a milita- 
ry appointment, established to cope with the predatory bands which infest- 
ed the country even within the last sixty years. 

Gauhnilca (M. and, I think, A.). The gauhna was a troop composed 
of nine elephants, nine chariots, twenty-seven horsemen, and forty-five foot- 
soldiers. 

DandapdsliiJca^ (^I,, A.) Wilkins translates ‘ keeper of the instruments 
of punishment’ ; it may, however, be derived from danda a staff, or mace. 

DandandyaJea, (A., MahddandanayaJc M.) was probably subordinate to 
the last. 

BisTiayapati, (M.) rendered by Wilkins ‘governor of a city’. The 
word hishaya has so many meanings, that it is not easy to guess at the 
nature of the office indicated by this title. 

The Cliatta Bhaita caste, to whom, among others, the grant is addressed, 
are twice mentioned, the second time being whore the grant of land is said to 
be free from the entrance of Chatta Bliatta. I see that Chanda Bltanda is tlio 
reading of Mr. Priusep’s pandit, and Professor Blochmana also,* accepts 
*this as an iinproved reading, I can only say that the first part of the com- 
pound letter is most clearly Z, and the second I tliink cT, but it may be tho 
vowel The compound is certainly not n?. Who tho Chatta Bhatta were 
it is as yet impossible to say, but the}'' formed probably the bulk of the cul- 
tivating population of the countiy, and I think it probable that tho reason 
why the name has disappeared is that the Chatta Bhatta were made Mu- 
hammadans ; for the Bengal Muhammadan, who cultivates in many districts 
more than half the land, is not the descendant of foreign conquerors, but 
betrays in many points a Hindu origin. Chatta and Bhatta 1 look upon 
as two distinct names, because I have seen the Bhatta^ or Batta, written 
before the Chattay instead of after. . 

In the Monghyr plate is enumerated among the things 

from the grants free, and Mr. Wilkins translates it ‘ no passage for 

♦ iilk>uinal, As. Soo. Bengal, Pt. I, 1873, p. 226, ConUibutionb to History and 
of Bengtd, 
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troops’. The Amgdchhi plate has the same expression, so has the Bamjfn- 
gliati plate (p. 16(5, Pt. I, J. A. S. B., 1871). 

The Keshab Sen plate speaks to the Ghatta Bhatta jatiydn^ where It 
niight perhaps be Chanda Blianda, as the transcript is not clear ; Chatta 
Bhatta py^abesh^ as here, and a third time, where it iS illegible in the tran- 
script. A ]date from the Sioiu pistrict, Xarbada territories, at p. 729, 
Vol. V., Jouni. A. S. 13., lias ahhatta chcliliatra praheshj as read by Mr. 
Prinsep’s pandit. I cannot read the cliaractor of that grant, and so am 
unable to pronounce it the expression I am looking for, but it is probably 
the same. 

The expression Baundra^Ym'ddhana appears to me to have much his- 
torical significance. The Paundra are, I believe, mentioned in Manu as a 
degraded race, that is to say, as I understand it, a race whose importance 
did not compel the Bralimans to give it a high rank in the caste system, as 
tliey did to the Kshatriya. Of the Varddhana I do not remember to have 
met witli any mention as a tribe or caste, but it occurs as part of the name 
of each king of one of the dynasties of Kashmir, and I think I 
have met with it elsewhere as part of personal names. The compound 
Paundra-Yarddhana is the Sanskrit form to which Mr. Stanislaus 
Julicn has reduced the Cliinese name b}^ which the pilgrim Iliouen 
Thsang calls an Indian kingdom which he visited in the seventh century of 
the Cliristian era. The position of this kingdom has been settled by Mr. 
Jas. Fergusson, in a paper publi3bcd in the Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic 
Society, November 1872. The pilgrim fallowed the course of the Ganges 
to some j)laee near lUjmalial. The Ganges has shifted so much, that it is 
quite impossihlo to identify this place, but I am very much inclined to look 
for it near old Gaur. Tlie ajipcarance of the country leads mo to suppose 
tliat at some time [n’evious to the Muhammadan conquest, the main stream 
of the river, instead of turning southward where it now does, ran oast along 
the present Kalindri as far as Maldah, and then turned south, along the 
Mabananda, running eastward of Gaur. 

The direction in whicli Hiouon Thsang was travelling was eastward, 
und after following the course of the river as far as it took that direction, 
he would naturally cross it and turn his back upon it as soon as it turned 
to the southward. The only ditiiculty is to ascertain the point where the 
river changed its direction. After crossing the river, the Cliinaman went 
COO li^ or from 100 to 120 miles, eastward, and found himself in the king- 
dom of Mr. Fergusson quotes from a paper in the 

Oriental Quarterly Magazine^ 1824, an account of Pimdra Besa^ abstracted 
ivom i\nd Brahmanunda of the Bhavishyat Pnrana^ from which it 

appears that the chief towns of the Nivriiti division of Fundra com- 
prising Dinajpui*, Kangpur, and Koch Bih^r, were VerddJtam Kuta^ Kaeh- 
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changeable wisdom, tlie destroyer of the wicked, and the treasury of riches. 
Thou dei^cendest to the world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice ; thou art 
the creator of illusion (mdyd)^ matter, and the universe ; Maharudra, S'esha, 
supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 
which Brahma issued, and from him, the world. Thou supporteat the earth 
and the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and efiect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures. Thou 
assumest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill Hiranyakashiup and 
other demons. Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and S'iva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Smri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation. In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes.’ On hearing our prayer, 
Vishnu appeared, was pleased, and said, ** I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your imuses by the demons, go ye to Ayodhya, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them.’ ” 


Chapter XX. 

Then Mahadeva said, 0 Goddess, having thus told the deities, tlie 
rider on Oaruda (Vishnu) disappeared, and coming to Ayodhya performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers. Hence the spot 
is called Gupta-hari, 

Listen now to the origin of C b a k r a-b a r i. At this place Sudai*sana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whence it received the name of Chakra- 
liari. By visiting these two Haiis, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained groat wealth, 
and became happy. Headed by Vnhaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodhy^ to see Hari, and adored him with undivided at- 
tention, upon which ParamesVara appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said — ‘ O gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.’ The 
gods, having got permission, replied, ‘ O Bhagavan, we have obtained all our 
wishes through thy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 
and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-hari. He who will bathe 
here and worship Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heaven. One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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Sage, of that name ; the pravara also indicates descent, here from three, 
Bliaradvaja, Angirasa, and Varhaspatya ; these three are the same as those 
assigned to a Brahman in a grant discussed by Mr. Colehrooke, page 305, 
Vol. ii , Misc. Essays, where he says that the distinction between gotra and 
pravara is not very clear. I may suggest that the gotra represents the 
direct line of the descent, while the pravara enumerates tlie families whose 
arms, as a herald would say, the person was entitled to quarter. 

The description of the nature of the grant is not quite clear. The 
word sankadasliaparddh, which I have rendered ‘ fines for crime’, may be 
sahtjadashaparddh ; the transcript of the Monghyr plate, which I do not 
think very trustworthy, has sadaahdparddh ; at p, 322, Part I, Jouru., As, 
Soc. Beng., 1873, Babu Rajendralala Mitra reads saddashdparddh. In the 
Amgaciihi plate, the engraver seems to have blundered into sadashdpachd^ 
rah. The expression has certainly some connection with the officer called 
in the Monghyr plate dashdparddhik^ whom Mr. Wilkins calls ‘ investigator 
of crimes’. In the sanads to zamindars granted by the Subadars of Ben- 
gal in Muliammadan times, and by our earlier Governors -General, the duties 
of the landowners respecting the prevention and detection of crime are set' 
forth, and I think the expression I am discussing may have some reference 
to similar duties. 

Of the names of places mentioned, I recognise none in the neighbour- 
hood of*the tank in wliich the copper plate was found. N i c h d a h a appears 
to mean ** the Pool of the Nich”, the Nich being an impure tribe whom I 
remember to have found mentioned occasionally, but do not recollect where. 

The measurement of land by the quantity of seed corn it requires, is not 
unknown in Bengal to this day, especially in Silhat and Kachhar. 

The tables of measures of grain are given by Mr. Colebrooke at page 
533, Vol. I., Miscellaneous Essays, ed. 1873. Tlie drJia or drhaka differs in 
quantity in different parts of India, but the table taken from the Bhavi- 
shyapurdna accords best with the denominations still known in Dinajpur, 
and is probably the one to which we should refer. Tlie unit is the mushti 
or handful. 

2 jmla or mushti = I prasriti 
4, =2=1 kurava 

16 =8=4=1 prastha 

04 = 32 ■ = 16 = 4 = 1 arhaka 

The drhay according to this calculation, Mr. Colebrooke makes 224 
tolas, or 2 sers 121 ebataks, and corresponds nearly to the kdthd^ a wooden 
measure holding of dhdn two, and of chaul three, seers of 96 tolAs,% Diuaj- 
pui'. 

B 
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* The name arTiiya is also used, nearly corresponding to the Jedthd. A 
Wgha takes six or seven kathas of seed, so the grant here recorded was, 
roughly speaking, about seven acres. 

The produce is said to bo 125 puran of cowries. It is not clear whe- 
ther this refers to the gross produce or to the rent. Mr, Oolebrooke’s 
table gives 

20 hapardah = 1 kdkhii 


or coieree 

80 = 4=1 pan 


12SO 

= 61 : 

= 16 == 

1 puran. 

The Dinajpur people say 



4 

cowree= 1 garni a 



80 

= 20 = 

1 


320 

= 80 == 

4=1 

dam 

1280 

= 320 = 

16 = 4 

= 1 k'lhan 


Thus the kShan of Dinajpur corresponds with tlie ancient purdn^ and 
as, when cowrees were last current, six or seven hahan wont to the rujice, 
the annual produce of the land granted amounts to about twenty rupees, 
or, calculating roughly, a rupee a bigha. Average good arable land in 
Dinajpur pays a rent of a rupee or a rupee and a quarter per bigha at 
the present time, so the language of the grant probably refers to gioss pro- 
duce. 

The land granted is to be all good land, of which none is unculturablo 
waste, none is sacred to a god, none is taken up with cattle paths, and none 
is used, as large spaces near villages are, for latrine ground. 

The slokas with which the grant concludes, occur repeatedly in other 
similar grants. 

The date, the year 7, appears to refer only to the reign of the King, as 
is the case with most grants engraved on copper plates that have come to 
my notice. 

The age of the grant may, however, be known by the character, and 
by tdie date of the subversion of the Sen dynasty, to be between 1100 and 
1200 A. D. 

The words following the date I take to be the name of the scribe or 
the engraver. Comparing this grant with that made in the next generation 
by Khsbeab Sen, the only points requiring notice are the use by the latter 
of the title Gaureshwar, to which I have before alluded, and the attributing 
to Kbshab Sen sovereignty over the Asvapati, the Gajapati, whom I take to 
the King of Orissa, and the Narapati. 

0 The ^5uddhagaya inscription, to which 1 have previously referred, is 
by the character in which it is engraved to be later than this, and is 
after the reign of Lakshman Sen, in the time of Asoka Chandra Deb. 
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There is nothing to show what Lakshman Son this may be, nor is there any 
connection known, I believe, between a King Asoka and the Sen dynasty 
of Bengal. The inscription contains an allusion to the triumph of the Lion 
over the Elephant, a device which occurs frequently in Hindu carving, and 
which appears to have some connection with the Pal dynasty of Bengal ; 
but the subject is still obscure, and I cannot find that the Buddliagaya in- 
scription throws any light on the history of Bengal. 

Ti'anscript, 

^ ipmt: « 

swmrapt' 

* ssk ^ ^ ..e f 

WH: 

Wf! 

«’|'nis fwBPiFwiwfincw^re%'snsi«T.’ i 
^«ws9^jrirsnjfwwwTwrJra#mTf^r- 
§msfl^»Tr«ri<T h 

«WI Bn»BBK4 ^ btiu foTTO^ ^iSurrsriBii 
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ciijlini* tTaiWTBi 

ir^WTf5«f5nrfHf^ »ixi«7Tfi»w7r ^i»nar ^'^^'rfxar 

ftw »nfT«rfjiai ^i^q^qffr 'qrri^^rftrqt 

'^rq’g^qjT^irmfVqiaiif^if^ansTrqf ^"3qif#w ftqqqrjjr?^^ 

qsirf’q ^qfqr^raiqT^Tq3ftftnTT(A.)s«igsparTrraiTf^isftrfl7rT*r 
sprq^rsr qTiBqrT*t. qT^™r'n^r*T qrqifqatrw ^ 

qx«nx»q wqat ttiit ’ qtqT^^’f vifipfi'qif^ qrqrxq iq^ q^>q^x^ ^q^T 
^qi^trwjjiT5TqxqqxqTf%. xftqr q%»n fjnjTqxT qqqrfc’i^ <h1«t i qpqq qf'q'q- 
xS^r xsnt HmxqxqiiTt xsrtflx xtqi{L.)^:^«T^f^qqiqqj^»t 
(M.)r<5iqr^q jrxqwiqiqi^wrfq: q^pqnqrrfiwx fqyfq^risrqiqnTxqrisrq: qq^Tw 
qfqfqr q^ Biqm^TxqfwT fqqifq€tqiAqqwiq* fq®q= qqixswqq: 
wiWiqx;: ^qiqr ^nfr^qis nrq^n*: qfc^n ^tirrs^iqEqqwTsf¥f^- 
Tsqi^;^ qftr wT^T^qi: »qT»f«r^qqi4w:^q^qTq wqi'iaq^qqnHqrs qrqT^ 
^raVqr^qqrwqri qqni viT^iar wxqiq Htrsiai qxTfiftq qt’j^ixii qqriq 
mqq^rqxTqxyrfq^ ^T^^(x.)qw’qT^*rT’qrq vtl^T^qwq&wqx^ 
yqftr fqfqq^^^^K wiqqx q^»reT?:Tqqr ^reTT^xfffqw qTqxfqqrTniiq^ ixni- 
qritis(A.)f«s^i( ^^%qr9Kqiq’?KTxS‘ qu’w^xC^.)^ f^fqgnqsx^ 

qnqw sqiqqr anqxftBHj5^%Tsi5tTfw:ii ^r^qf^: qw(o )Hi^flqiqiH i 

^rfqftTTfq «qf?(f«^:qqxc% qr^qi^TqqxTT qtqiw qxqwxrqrq qiqi^q^x i wqf^- 

^(POVqHT^fqq! Hiqri: I ‘q»f«q^I ^’fXT trsifW' qJtKTf^m: | qq;! 

w qrsiq; ii qftf q; qfaizvrfq qftx qqqifq I ^wr qr qmi- 
qfqJwT fqqq ^qnifqqrr II qtq;qf qr qr q^q«’ qqr i q fqqiqi.((i ) 
ttfq^mfq*fq:(Q.)qxq qqiq”(R.)ii tfq qrqqR:qxxxiqfq*qqiTqiT fqqqqfqqq qqqj 

qS\f^ ^ I qqrqifqqqqrf q q q^i q fq qqq. qqx»\fi% fq^ixciT: II q\qwqR- 
qq^ qrqrqqrqq fqqfqqq^ I \q laqq qx^ Y** *>*<’’* qqqrq: il 

^ q qnfftc^ q I qtfqqqrqifq ii 

I^ofes on the Tranecr^pt. 

A. Insertion of % suggested by Mohesh Cliandia Cliakravarti* 

B. ^ for qfi or M. C. C. 

C. hatd for hdtd^ M. C. C. 

D. Insertion of S, M. C. C, * 

E. mte for ofttte, M. C. C. 

F. Double the A, M. C. C. 

G. For mei/a road meha, M. C- C. 

H* M* 0. C, writes the anutwatn and eh instead of the compound nch, 

I. 2Sw for tthOf M. C. C. 

J. hhpa for ksha^ M. C. C. 

K* hdBita for bdertta^ M. 0. C. 

t. fori^^ M. C. C. 
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M. 1? for M. C. C. 

N. jVI. C. C. roads Ju^mdHcJwratha for hemdsyadatha. 

O. sarhhai for sarhhai, !M. C. 0. 

P. Bharmmdnusdsanah filokdh for clhannmdnugasinah ylokah. Tho engraver’s 'blun- 
der is obvious. 

Q. ' Insei’tion of M. C. 0. 

R. saka for sd/uf^ M. C. C. 


Translation, 


Om ! Salutation to Narayana ! 

I. ISIay tho gorin of yoiu* prosperity be developed by the oloiid which is the clus- 
tered hail’ of Samuiio, by w)iom the sorrows and pains of the world are done away, tho 
cloud wliose liglitning is the flash of the jewel of tho scipent king, whose Ixoit-i-BOW 
is the erescont moon, whose watcT is the river of heaven, and along which a row of 
herons fly, tlu^ necklace of white skulls, and whose collected air is constant meditation ! 

II. ]\Iay you rejoice in the light of the moon, full of nectar, at whose appearance 
the sea is glad, partridges cease to fear, and the husband of Uati^ boasts himself peerless, 
the moon, which, afUir long scuies of meditations, has bein proved to be always full ! 

Til. Thc‘ kings of the race of Ai'SHoiniiNATut neutralize the sharp h^vtT-poison of 
their tuicmies by th(; lustre of the nails of their feet, as with the juice of creepers, nur- 
tured (as plants with water) by tho lustre of the diadems of numbers of kings, pro- 
strate in homage. 

IV. Of th.'it race sprang IIemanta, in the fame of whose anns, reRjdcndent on all 
sides from his infancy, tho fao(‘s of the kings of his foes withi*red as the lotus blossom 
shrivels with frost, and in whose (junlities the Aurtucs of the house of Sen i*eaehed their 
highest devi'lopment, as autunm mutuivsj the rice in the' fields. 

V. Then Bijay Sen, ilu' vic torious, whose mighty aims to this day clothe the four 
quartci’s of heaven with the light c)f the fame that attends them, became lord of the 
earth w'hich the waves of four oceans girdlo as^vith an imdulating zone. 

VI. Next was Ballal Sen, an active foe to the influence of the Iron Age, Avalking 
in tlic path of the Vedas, an incarnation of war, who by means of his victorious heroism 
in a moment brought into his own hands the AveaJth of his enemies, undiminished. 

VII. Laksiiman Sen, tho King, formed by contributions of jiarts of the Lords of 
the quarters of htviven, who longed for the love of tho Nymphs of the quarters, by the 
power of his iinns quelling the tone of war in his cmemies, holding to the virtue of tho 
Royal race, hecame a standard of courtesy. { 

VIII. His enemies again and again freed themselves from tho ties of the world, 
in the same way withdrew themselves from worldly matters, and in the shade looked 
on him as a god and in fear of him trembled at every berry that dropped and evory^ 
blade of grass that rustled. 

♦ Kandarpa. 

t The Moon. 

t The name of Hemanta suggests the season so called, the autumn months of Kortik 
and Agrahayan. 

§ Tlio heaven is divided into ten quarters, each embodied in a njTnph, and each 
having its Loi'd, of whom Indra is one. It is a popular fiction that kings are made 
up of parts of these Lorda^ 
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[Prose^ Truly the good lord, good worshipper of Vishnu, good king, the pro- 
sperous Sri Lakshman Sen Deb, meditating at the foot of Siii Balla^ Sen Deb, from 
out of his victorious camp, resident at Bikhampur, to all who are present, 
Rfijanyaka, B&gni, Rfinaka, Bfejaputra, K&j&m&tya, Purohita, Mah&dharmm&dhy&k- 
sha, Mah^s^^ndhih^grahilcft, Mahasen&pati, Mahtoudr^dhikrita, Antaranga, Brjhadu- 
parika, Mah&kshapatalika, Mah&pratih&ra, Mah^Lbhogika, Mah&pilupati, Mahfi|{ana8- 
kadaus96dluka, Chauroddharanika, to those in charge of the ships, tho elephants ' 
the horses, the cattle, tho buffaloes, the goats, tho sheep, and tho rest ; to tho Omd-- 
mika^ the Bandapdshika^ the Bandmuvjaha^ the Bishayapati^ and the like, tho fore- 
sters, and all who earn their livelihood at tho feet of tho King, all who carry out 
the published orders of governors, persons of tho caste of Ciiatta Bhatta, the 
countrjTnen, the cultivators, Brahmans, other than Brahmans, [I am^not suro 
that this is tho meaning of Brahmanottardn] to all persons worthy of esteem, men 
of understanding, men who issue ordtTs, to all chiefs who have tenures in Ski 
PAT rNDRA-VARDDHANA, wc proclaim that by us is given, hy means of tliis copper 
decree, according to law, a piece of land, so long as the emih with the sun 
and moon endure, given up as a priest’s fee, on account of the ceremony of my giving 
away gold, horses, and chariots, for the increase of my reputation for good deeds, and 
that of my father and mother, with my mind fixed on the Lord Narayan, in the day of 
good deeds with the proper rite of pouring water, unto Sri Isiiwar Deb Sharmman, 
my preceptor in the ceremony of the great gift of f^old, horses, and ch.ariots, in the fol- 
lowing of tho Kauthuma trcatisi; of tho Sam Veda, he wdth the Pnibara of Bhdmd>'.\j«, 
Angirasa, and Bh&rhaspatya, of the Gotra of Bharadvaja, son of Lakhiiman Dhau Deb 
Sharmman, which was son of Markkandeya Deb Shaumman, w’hich was son of IIuta- 
SHAN Deb Sharmman. I give, with all pasture and forosi, with watcT and land, with salt- 
pans, with betel nut and cocoanut, with fines for crime, exempt from all annoyance, from 
the entrance of Chatta Bhatta, a small acceptable portion [kinchit pi'ayrdhya ; tho 
reading is doubtful, and the meaning still more so] within recognised limits, a shtiro in 
the land of the village Bilahisti, boimded on the cast, by the eastern ail of tho rent-free 
dufttm and given to the god Buddha Bihari, w'hich is sown with an di'hd of seed, on tho 
south by the tank of Kichdaha, on the west by tho well Nandi Uariva, and on tho 
north by Molla^n Khari, [The ravine of tho Lotus] this land so bounded, apart 
from unculturable land, foul with use, endowTuents of gods, and cattle tracks, sown with 
a hundred and twenty-five arha^ and producing yeoily a hundi-ed and fifty purdn of 
kaurit, ^ 

]^y you all that is to be enjoyed. By all future kings to bo respected, to keep up 
the reputation of viitue, and from fear of falling into hell if they take it away, to this 
efiect are the following sloka from the Dharma anus^n. ' 

Slok 1. Lands have been granted by many kings, including S&gar and others ; to 
whomsoever belongs tho land, his is the produce thereof. 

This occurs as No. 2. in the Monghyr copper plate, page 127, 
vol. i, Asiatic Researches, where, however, the latter half is either different 
or differently rendered. It is No. 1 in the Amgachhi plate, where the 
engravOT has' put yatifa for the first tatya. It is No. 2, and No. 4, 
',j^tqpeetiveiy in the two grants from Basdhi, translated by Bdbu Rdjendr^ 
.^Rrh, pp. 823, 828, J. A^S. B., 1878, except that hhukta, ‘enjoyed’ 
is for 4^1 ‘gnmi»d.’ It ie No; 1, in each of the two Chail>4ss. 
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plates translated by Babu Pratapachandra Qhosli, pp. 107, 109, A. S. B., ^ ^ ^ 

1871. 

Slok 2. Both he who receives and he who makes a grant of land, are equally vir- 
tuous in deeds, and go ever to paradise. 

Nos. 4 j and 1, of the above grants, pp. 323, 328, J. A. S. B., 1873, except 
thaMdsinau is read for ydminau. No. 2, of the A'lngachhi plate. 

Slok 3. lie who takeili invay land gi-unted by himself or by others, rota with hia 
parents, like a maggot, in fiUli. 

No. 3 of the Mongliyr grant. No. 4 of the Amgachhi one. Nos. 3 
and 7 of the two BasSbi plates. Nos. 4 and 3 of the two from Chaibas^. 

In soni« majjatij ^ sink’, is read for pachyati^ ‘ rot’. 

81ok 4. Tliink that the wealth and the life of man are unstable as a drop of water 
on a leaf of the lotus ; eonsidoring all this as an example, the noble deeds of othm 
should not b(* h'ssened by a man. 

No. 4 of tlie Moiighyr grant j No. C, of the A'mgachhi ; No. 5, in each 
of the Bamanghati, or Chaibasa. 

8 r i L a k s h in an 8 c n, tlie Loi'd t)f men, hath deputed NSirayana Datta, 
the SuufUti bif/vahik^ to give efl'eet to this Ishwaru Snson. 

In the year, 7, the third day of Bhadiu. Sri Nimahasini. 


Krishna-cnltus in the Brhat Samhita, — By Peanna'th Pandit, M.A, 

Professor Weber‘S in a passage approvingly quoted by Dr. Lorinserf 
in tlio appendix to his edition of tlie Bhagavad Gita, says that the worship 
of Krishna as sole god is one of the latest phases of Indian religious systems^ 
of which there is no trace in Var^dha-Mihira, ivho mentions Kinshna^ hut 
07ily in passing. I would, however, draw the attention of the learned Pro- 
fessor to a passage in the fifty-eighth chapter of the Bfhat Samhita, which 
is perhaps the identical one which he had in view when he penned the words 
italicised above. The passage is this : — 

T wmriT ^ firo; 1 

II II 

^ ii n 

^fSir^qr^ ii « 


Indische Studien II., 298, fco.’* 
t Indian Aiitiquarj', Vol. II., p. 285. 
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fervw 5 i 

^ sifiTirT ^iirr a u 

»if a a 

HTT^T I 

^r«rf%r?Tt^ ii* 

31. Oar Lord Vishnu may be represented with eight arms, with four, 
or with two ai*ms, his breast being marked with the curl Snvatsa and adorn- 
ed with the Kausfuhha gem. 

32. Darkish as tJie Atasi flower, clad in a garment of yellow*-Bilk, a 
serene face, wearing earrings and a topped crown, and having the neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

33. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, while 
the fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left bauds, a bow, a buckler, a 
discus and a conch. 

31*. If it be preferred to make Vishnu four-armed, then one hand be- 
stows blessings, and the other holds a club ; this much for the right side ; 
in the left hands, the conch and the discus. 

35- Of the two-armed image the right hand blesses and the other 
holds a conch. In this manner is the idol of Vishnu to be framed by tliosc 
who desire prosperity. 

36. JBaladeva must be made having a plough in his hand, with eyes 
lively from drink, wearing a single earring j his complexion as the conch- 
shell, the moon, or lotus- fibre, 

37, The goddess^ EJednatn^d, should be made betwixt Baladeva and 
KHshTta with the left hand resting on her hip, and with the oilier, holding 
a lotus.f 

Further on we have a direction about iidnibUy Fradyumna, and their 
wives. 

l^r ^ #^r«ff%T«[^Tfcw ll JI»JI 

40. Sdmha holds a club in his hand ; Fradyuinna is hands^ome and holds 
a bow. Their wives too, are to be made holding in their hands buckle** 
and sword. 

Now as far as modem researches give insight to the development of 
the religion of the Hindus, there never was a period when Samba and 

* Kern’s Brhat Samhita, Bibl. Indica, 317, 318. 

t In translating these passages I have principally followed Kern’s versim of this 
portion of the Brhat Samhita in J. R, A. S., New scries, Vol. VI., pp. 326, 327. 
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Pradyumna had any independent status in their Pantheon, their wives be- 
ing of course out of the question altogether. Paladeva too had more the 
position of a satellite to Krishna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would therefore be, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raise4 to tlie rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought worthy of an incidental mention. 

The question may be viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in which various divinities are to 
be modelled or sculptured. He first tells us that Vishnu may be represent- 
ed with, eight, four, or two hands. He then gives us details about these 
nllotropic modifications of that deity. We have then an account of Bala- 
rdma, and after tliat we are told that the goddess Kkdnamga is to be 
represented in a certain posture between Krishna and Balardma. Now 
nowhere in the chapter, or even in the whole work, are we told as to how 
Krishna is to be represented. I submit that we are bound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Varaliainihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I pro])ose of these difficulties is this : I put it that 
Varamihira thinks that he has alread}'- described Krishna, when he has 
given us the description of the two-handed Vishnu. I see nothing which 
can be urged against this sup))Osition, always leaving out of account the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-cultus must be post- 
Christian, * 

But there is still another passage in the Brhat Samhita from which, I 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahamihira recognised the 
identity of Krishna with Mdrdyana^ Krishna had said in the Gita : 

which may be freely translated thus : 

I am time the potent destroyer”. 

Pursuant perhaps to this general idea, VarAhamihira, in the one hun- 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve mouths of the year 
after Ndrdyana, 

ii n 

II II 

^ snw «»n!. ii iit 

' 14. Mrigtu'irtha and ttte rest are Keshava, Naraga^a, M6dhava, Oo^ 

vinda, Vithnu, Madh'&g'&dana, Trivicrama, and Vamana. 

, * Oita, XI, 32. Also quoted by Vijn&aa Bhikshu while oommenting on the last 
of the Sankhya SutrM. 

t Kem*8 Bfhat Saxnhita, pp. 503 — 504. 
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15. Sndhara and then Hrishihesha and Padmandhha and Bdmddara, 
These are the months told in their respective order. 

16. A man fasting on the twelfth day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the names of the months and worshipping Keeliava^ attains that 
place where there is no fear arising from birth. 

The whole tenor of the passage makes it plain that the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year are so many synonyms for Narayana 
or Vishnu. Now some of the synonyms given here liave no meaning unless 
they be applied to Krishna. If we succeed in establishing this proposition, 
the conclusion, is irresistible that Vanihamihira identified Krishna with 
Vishnu. The synonyms on which I would lay stress are, Kesliava^ Mddhava, 
GovindOf and, last but not least, Ddmodara. 

Kcshava. The usual grammatical etj^mology of this word traces its 
origin to Ktsa (hair) and the possessive affix va^ as may be seen from Bhat- 
togi’s •commentary* to Panini, V. 2, 109, and Ujjaladatta’s comineiitaryt 
to ITnnadi Sutras, V. 33. Kshiraswami in his commcntarv:J: on the Amera 
Kosha following those authorities** says : I 

In the Vishnu Parana (Book V,, Chap. XVI.) however, 
another etymology is given accounting for the fact of Krishna’s getting the 
a})pellation of Ktsava, “ For tliis tliat thou hast slain the impious Kes'in, 
thou shalt be known in the world by the name of Kes ava.”§ If preierenee 
is to be given to this etymology, Kes'ava would be meaningless unless Krish- 
na be intended. 

Mddhaca. Kahiraswdmt gives two derivations. The one is 

WPiR: f ; the other is I. The following passage 
from the Vishnu Purana (Book IV., Chap. XI.) throws light on the latter 
etymology. “ The son of Vrisha was Madhu ; he had a hundred sous, the 
chief of whom was Vrishni, and from him the family obtained the name of 
Vrishni. From the name of their father, Madhu, they were also called 
Madhavas ; whilst from the denomination of their common ancestor Yadii, 
the whole were termed Yadavas.”|| If we are to follow this view of the 
subject, Mddhava can be predicated to Ndrdyana^ only wlienMie is identified 
with Krishna, 

Oovinda, The wordyo in Sanskrit is a veritable Kdmadhenu, Medi^ 
nikara gives a dozen meanings for it. The derivation of Govinda given by 
Kshiraswdmi is as follows : Jrf i i. 

♦ Taranatha’s Siddhanta Kaumudi, Vol. I., p. 683. Second edition. 

t Aufrecht’s Unnadi Sutras. 

X Sanskrit MS. No. 664, in the Society’s Library, leaf 7, p. 1. 

} Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, London, 1840, p. 640. The passage is also quoted by 
Bharata Ma l lika in his commentary on the Amera Kosha, Sanskrita MS., No. 188 in tho 
Society’s Library, p. 19. ’ 

II Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 418. 
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Considering, however, the primary signification of go (bull or cow), the 
etymology propounded in Vishnu Purina (Book V., Chap. XII.) is more 
satisfactory. “ I have now come hy desire of cattle, grateful for their pre- 
servation, in order to install you as Upendra ; and, as the Indra of the 
cows thou Shalt be called Govinda.”* Even if wc were to take the word 
only ’in the sense of a cow-herd, t it would be meaningless when applied to 

Vishnu independently of Krislina. .r.._ , . 

D'tmoilnrn, Kshiraswami derives it thus : 

ff The story is to be found in the Vishnu 

Purana Book V, Clmp. V.*' “ It is hence that Krishna is called Damodara, 
from the binding of the rope (dama) round l.is belly (udara).t There is 
anothcr§ etymology which ascribes this name to Krishna's taking a large 
quantity of food. Whichever of these derivations be preferred, the term 

can apply only to Krishna. , - , , i.i i. 

From an attentive consider.ation of the facts and authorities here 

adduced we cannot resi>t the conviction that in Varahamihira’s time 
Krishna had been idenlitted with Vishntf. I hope an attentive perusal of 
the other works of the same author will confirm this opinion. 


^ The Alti HUh in Cuttack— Bg JouK Be-vaies, B. C. S., Magistrate of 

Cuttack, 

(Witli four plates.) 

These hills are a perfect mine of arclucology, and one which has. not 
yet been thoroughly explored. An article ^ appeared in m 
Lxxix, of the Society’s Journal (for 1870, p. 158), by Babu Chan 
Sekhar Banerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jajpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exhaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
hiteresting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
author expressly states that his article is not to be consider^ as more than 

an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these hdls by the 

article in question, and I had been for some time anxious to visit them. 
This cold weather my ofiicial duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 
camp close to them, and I am thus enabled to supply a further mstalment 

of information. 

• Wilson’s Yishnn Purana, p. 628 and note. 

t Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, First Edition, Part IV, pp. 188, 206 note. 

1 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 609. 
j Jiuir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV, p* 176. 
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Alfci is unfortunately very inaccessible. The parganah of that name, in 
Avhfch the hills are situated, is surrounded and intersected by rivers. On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriyd, an offshoot of the Brihmani, on the south 
the Birupi, an arm of the Mahinadi. These two unite at the south-east 
angle of the parganah and form a third river the Kelu^, and the whole 
tract is further cut in two by the Ganguti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupa in the south-west and falls into the Kimiriya just above its junction 
with the Birupi. Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitable for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi- 
ness to reach them. The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Ganguti and the Birupa, about 30 miles north-east of the town of Cut- 
tack. To the south of the Birupa, and about 3 miles from the main mass 
of Alti, lies the Nalti group, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern 
side. The derivation of the name of this hill from ‘ a curse’, and the 

legend connected with it, seem to b#"a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan. The name is not Nalti, which would be the 
Uriya inversion of La’nati, but N&lti with short a, and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the two parganahs of Awar^ak and AnAwarJak a little fur- 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskrit means small,” so 
that Nalti, for Analti or Anvalti, would simply mean ‘Mittle Alti”. If the^ 
Hindus of Orissa had wished to designate the hill as cursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like la^nat, but their own ordinary 
word s'rdp ; nor is it likely that the very scanty and insignificant Musal- 
man population would have been able to have aflSxed a name derived from an 
obscure legend on tlu^, hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra- 
vagantly absurd ; fur it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Bibu says, 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon. It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaiman-bin-D5ud, whose magic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in th,e habit of flying through the air on his magic prayer carpet. 
The mosque on the Alti hill is called the “ Takht i Sulaiman,” and the 
custodian thereof as he told me the legend, attributed the curse to Sulaimin. 

The antiquities noticed by the Babu on the Nalti hill are ruined ^m- 
ples too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the excep- 
tion of the temple mentioned at the bottom of page 169. I made a sketch 
of this (plate V). The five figures of Buddha stand in niches on the outer 
side of the walls of the cell, one of them is visible on the right hand of the 
sketch. They are executed in bold relief on large slabs of gametic gneiss, 
but the inscriptions are not visible, being concealed by the walls. The 
‘ tempje itself is now dedicated to Blisuli ^hakur&ni, who is represented by a 
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rudely shaped clay model of a human face, covered with red paint and drap- 
ed in coarse dhoties. The images of Buddha are all exactly alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture. I give a sketch of one of them (plate VI). I had 
no time to explore the other recesses of this hill, but hope to do so on a 
future occasion. 

The mosque of Takht i Sulaimdn stands on the southern face of the 
Alti hill, 2500 feet up. Its white walls form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is 
from the east and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones, which 
still retain some semblance of steps. The mosque of which I made a sketch 
(plate IV) is a plain stone building standing on a small platform, and on 
its southern side on the edge of the precipice is the sacred tank, a small 
shallow hole about 10 feet by 8 and 3 deep, cut in the rock. It is now dry, 
but the legend is, that it was formerly a spring of water formed by Sulai- 
mail’s striking the rock with his staff. The tank was full of water till 
Shuja’ uddin’s time, so said my informant, when a soldier of his army having 
outraged a female pilgrim to the shrine, the * lympha pudica ' dried up and 
has never flowed since. The soldier and his unchaste companion, or his 
victim, for it is not clear whether the lady consented or not to the act, were 
buried at the foot of the hill, and every passer-by throws a stone on the 
grave, which has thus become a huge mound or cairn by the road side. 

The following is the inscription on three slabs of chlorite, one over each 
^ door of the mosque — 

t-’W y* 

‘ When Shuja’ -uddin Muhammad made this shrine, that from it might 
shine the light of religion, 

* I sought from my heart the year of its tirikh, that the building of it 
might be made evident. 

* Cease from the endeavour, and say,” quoth the inspiration, “ [It is] 
the envy of the highest Paradise.” * 

Date A, H, 1132, as given by the Babu. A. D. 1719-20. 

The hill on which this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Bofo dthi, 
or * great site,’ and was according to local tradition the seat^f the 
palace of some great king ; but who he was or when be lived, autheuiu^ are 
^ not agreed. The Birupd flows past the southern foot of the hill, and on its 
banks are two huge stones weighing several tons. My informant, an old 
Hindu of some respectability, mentioned that ho had heard in his yout^ 
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tkat the boundary of the two zamfndArfs of Alti and ’Alaragtr was at one 
time disputed, and the disputants were coming to blows about it, when these 
two stones rolled from the top of the hill and fixed themselves where they 
now lie. Both parties agreed to recognize the occurrence as a divine inter- 
position and accepted the spot as the boundary line between their two 
estates ; and the stones lie there to this day as the boundary mark ; * so it 
must be true*, said the old man. 

Passing on eastwards across a small valley we come to the Udaygiri, 
or Sunrise Hill, the first point in Orissa on which the sun’s rays light every 
morning, in spite of the fifty miles of lowland between it and the Bay of 
Bengal. It is a conical peak with three long spurs stretching respectively 
north, north-east, and south-east ; and clothed with dense vegetation, amongst 
which on the southern face are noticeable five or six immense Plumeria 
trees {guhchini) with their naked fleshy branches and overpoweringly fra- 
grant white blossoms. In gardens I have never seen this tree more than 
10 or 12 feet high, but below the mosque there is a group of them upwards 
of fifty feet in height, the flowers of which are dropped on to the pavement 
and offered by the mujdwir in front of the kihlah. 

In the bay formed between the south-eastern and north-eastern peaks of 
Udaygiri is a sloping plain of bare laterite rock, on the edge of which stands 
a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high. I give a sketch of the profile of 
this figure (plate VI, upper left hand corner) to shew the way in which it 
stands out from the slab on which it is carved. The nose as usual is broken, 
land the lower part of the figure mutilated and overgrown with lichen. All 
round lie numerous stone samiddhs, marking the graves of Buddhist priests of 
by-gone times. There are several hundreds of these so clo.sely resembling in 
shape large lingaSy that I at first mistook them for such, till I noticed the 
small sitting figure of Buddha on the top. Passing from this over - the 
broad stony plain, a small temple or gumpa” is reached, and close to it is 
the celebrated well. This is cut in the laterite rock and is well described 
by Bibu Chandra Sekhar. The inscription is, however, as I make it out, 
not as he read it, but as follows ; 

What it means it is difficult to say, but it occurs twice over, each time 
in letters six or eight inches long, of the ordinaiy Kutila type, and after 
Poking at it a long time I am fairly certain of every letter. If it be a 
nsmeBraJal^, then it is singular that the second ^ should have been 
omiti® l^^th cases. This could hardly be an accident. 

5^6 freat glory of Udaygiri is the gateway of which I give a sketch 
(see plate III). It is just beyond the well, and after I had the jungle cut, 
stood out ,|i!rd|'i^ainst the background of trees and shrubs. 
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It consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a thir^ as lintel 
The dimensions are as follows : 

ft. in. 


Height of opening, 5 6 

Breadth of ditto, 2 3^ 

Thickness of stone, 1 3^ 


The two side jambs arc divided into bands separated by grooves, | of 
an inch wide and 2 f inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway 
is carved with a continuous wavy creeper up which human figures are climb- 
ing in grotesque attitudes, from the excessively nitamhmi outlines they are 
probably intended for females. The next band has a columnar type, and 
the capitals are those given by the Babu ; but I append a more accurate 
drawing of them. The pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate ara- 
besques and lion’s heads. The next band is divided into tablets, each of 
which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and female figure engaged 
in what I may venture to call flirtation of an active kind. The beauty 
of these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn and covered 
with lichen (plate III) ; some indeed were so defaced that I could not make 
them out. The size of each tablet is 8 inches by 5, Just inside the gate- 
way is the colossal Buddha, the size of which will be seen from the choki- 
dar standing by. It is half buried in the eai’th in a damp gloomy pit and 
is noseless, as an Orissa statue ought to be who has heard the rattle of 
K^dapahaf’s kettle drum. (Plate V.) 

With the permission of Babu Bamgobind Jagdeb, the zammdar of the 
estate, I am now engaged in having this beautiful gateway carefully removed 
by skilled workmen to Cuttack, where it will be erected in the Public Garden 
and taken care of. I hope to be able to get it photographed. 

There are hundreds of statues and many temples on this hill, but owing 
to the limited time at my disj)osal and the denseness of the jungle, I was 
unable to carry my explorations fui-ther. I hope to do so on a future 
occasion. « 
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Who were the Fatan*^ or Fathdn^'* Sul fans of Bihli ? — By 
Major H. G. Eavebtt, Bombay Army {Retired). 


There is a very important period in the history of India requiring par- 
ticular attention, and some strong remarks, in order to correct an error, 
which, since I have been engaged upon the translation of the Taba^^t-i- 
Na^ri, has thrust itself upon my attention with greater force than ever. 

It is an error which, for more than a century, has been handed down 
from one writer on Indian history to another, and re-echoed by others, their 
followers, upon all occasions. It has also misled many conscientious authors 
from their having placed reliance on the correctness of the translation of 
the commonest and most generally known history of India, in the Persian 
language, that is to be met with in India, and one which is tolerably well 
known to the generality of those educated Musalmans who are acquainted 
with that language, and, to the translation of which nearly every English 
writer on Indian history lias resorted down to tliis present day : and the 
error 1 reler to is stiW being industrionsVy taught in our schools and col- 
leges, both in England and in India. 

I refer to the history of India, entitled Gulsiiak-i-Ibea'iii'mi', by 
Muhammad Kasim Firishtah, and the translation 1 now more particularly 
glance at — I shall have to notice another, subsequently — is that by Dow, 
which I have noticed, and animadverted on, on a different subject, as well 
as on the present one, in my notes of the translation to the Tabakit-i- 
Nfisiri. The error to which I have alluded is the styling of Kutb-ud- 
din of the Powerless Finger, the founder of — or rather the first of — and all 
the succeeding rulers of the kingdom of Dihli, down even to the restoration 
of the Mughul emperor Hunidyun, by the name of the “ Patan,’’ “ Pa- 
tha'n,” or “ Afghan,” dynasty. 


This error, in the first instance, originated, I conceive, entirely from 
Dow, who, in 1768, published, what he styled, a translation of Firish tab’s 
History the didtion” of which he says, in his second edition, “ in general, 
is rendered more connected, clear, elegant, and smooth.” That translator 
also professes to have ‘‘ clipped the wings of Firishtah’s turgid expressions, 
and rendered his metaphors into common language,” and further states that 


he ‘‘has given as few as possible of the faults of the author; but he has 
been oautfous enough, not wittingly at least, to substitute any of his own 
in 

IHHpM^aading these assertions, it was translated in such a manner 
as to jGibbon suspect “that, through' some odd fatality, the style of 
25?**'* unproved by that of Ossian.” Instead of clipping the 

wings of IMPw, as Dow asserts, he is far more difi'use, and uses far more 
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turgid expressions ; and, as the late Sir H. Elliot says in his 
OAit Ikdex, “ his own remarks ai’e so interwoven as to convey an entirely • 
different meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and, ** some of the 
commonest sentences are misnnderstood, and the florid diction was occasion- 
ally used to gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the original.” 
This is, by no means, an overdrawn picture of the translation, but a very 
mild one, as I shall now proceed to show, particularly respecting those 
passages which have caused Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jats, low caste Hindus, 
and Sayyids, to be turned into Pa^Ans or Afghans. 

Dow commences his Preface with a blunder. He says (p. ix) — Fi- 
nVhtah with great propi*iety begins the history of the Patan empire in 
Hindustan from the commencement of the kingdom of Ghiznh’'* Firishtah«> 
says not one word tliroughout his history of the “ Patan empire,” mUljli 
less tlie “ Patan empire of Oliizni.” Then again he says : “ The Afgans 

or Patans had been subjects to the imperial family of^ the Samania” ; and 
he flirther asserts, that they, ‘‘ Samania”, had revolted from the Oaliphat 
\khil6fat probably], which, likewise, is not correct. See the Xa^bakat-i* 
Ha?\ri'a acco\it\t of the Samauv dynasty, or the account given hy any other 
Asiatic writer, for the absolute contrary is tho fact ; they were most loyal 
to the Khalifahs, and acknowledged their suzerainty upon all occasions, 
and, indeed, received the inv'estiture of their dominions from the Court of 
the Khalifahs of JJaghdad. Dow winds up his paragraph by saying that 
** they [tlie ‘ Afgans ’] rebelled under Abistagi.” Such a statement is 
neither to he found in Firi.slitali, nor in the work of any other historian. 
Firishtah’s translator appears to have been as ignorant of the names of the 
personages therein mentioned as of the mode of spoiling ‘ Afghan* ; for who 
would imagine that AhiMarji is meant for Alb-Tigin, or would be so read by 
any one who could read the original for himself? 

At page X of his Preface he says, The kings of the Ghiznian Pa- 
tans were obliged to relinquish their dominions in the north, and tp trans- 
j fer the seat of their empire to Lahore,** not because of the Ghuris, but 
because of the “ Charizmian [Khwarazmi] rulers, and afterwards to Dilhi,” 
Firishtah does not make any such assertion, nor will any other writer be 
found who states that any Ghaznawi ruler, much less a ** Ghiznian Patan,** 
transferred his seat of empire to Dihli. 

Then he says [pp.* x and xi] — ** The uncommon strength of the 
Patan empire in Hindustan at this period may be easily accpupt^d for. It 
waii the policy of the adopted Turkish slaves [which he turns 

intp “ Afgans!* or “Patans**] of the family ofGhor to keep stmHp'^tmies 
of Mountain Afghans, under their respective chiefs, who wew^i^^riably 
created Omrahs of the empire.** This the translator from 

ignorant Hindustanis with whom he came in contact, have 
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jvfdged frcyn the state of India at the period in which he wrote, when Najib- 
nd-daulah and other Patin chieftains kept bodies of their clansmen in pay, 
I challenge any one to name any single Afghan chief^ of any tribe of moun- 
tain Afghans,’* who was one of the“ Onarah” during the sway of the whole 
Turkish Slave Dynasty, 

Dow takes his introduction partly from Fiiishtah’s introduction, al- 
though in the advertisement to the second of his translation he says, “ Fe- 
rishtah’s account of the ancient Indians, and the invasions oftlieMuhamma^ 
dans, before the commencement of the Ghizuian Empii*e, is omitted, and an 
introduction substituted in its place, more satisfactory, succinct, and agree- 
able,*’ but a vast deal of the original is left out for obvious reasons ; and a 
comparison of the two proves that the translation is full of mistakes, both 
in*meaning and in the names of persons and jdaces. 

Under the reign of the Hindu king named Kid and Kidar Raj, whom 
Dow styles “ Keda-raja,” he has — “ The mountaineers of Cabul and Canda- 
bar, who are called Afgans or Fatans^ advanced again^^t Keda-raja, and re- 
covered all the provinces of which ho had pobsessed himbolf on the Indus. 
We know no more of the transactions of Keda-raja.” 

Here is what Firishtah states [page 22 of the lithographed text, which 
I have chosen for facility of oompainson by others]. After some time the 
Khokhars and Janjiihiahs [the lithographed text here, however. Inis 
and > which is evidently an error for tribe's once 

very powerful, located in the hill tract of Maklualah [the Salt Range] in 
the Sind-Sagar Doabah, who wore amongst the [most] respectable zamin- 
dars of the Panjab, combined with the dwellers in the [>lains [nomads] and 
the mountains [hill tribeb], between Kabul and Kandahar [the name 
of this place is not mentioned hy any author up to the time of, and 
including, the author of the T.ihakat-i-Nasiri, and the j)laco appears not 
to have been then known, at least by tliat name, until a cousiderablb 
time subsequently], and came against Kfd-Raj, and he, beconiiiig help- 
less, left that tract of country in their possession. From that time, 
that people dispersed [the confederacy was broken] , and the chief in eacli 
mountain tract appropriated it. Apparently (to Firishtah, but it is not 
entirely correct) that people are the Afghans which now are [cy^l ^ 

There is not a word more said about them. A proof of what the 
hktorian quoted by Firi&htah says of the Afgliaiis’and other tribes of peo- 
ple in connection with them, which Dow and others make one race of, is 
contained in this sentence in the original text, p. 29^, but it is entirely 
1^ out in Dow’s version. Speaking of the Rdjah of Ldhor sending forces 
ia»^(ineiree the Afghans, he says : “ On this bceasion, the Khalj, and men of 
K4bnl assisted them (the Afghans).” Now, if these Khalj and 
^ A%hans, as Dow would make out, why does Firishtah, like 
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many otliers his predecessors, however, name them separately ?, The r^ 
son is obvious, and ho does so correctly. 

After the utterance of some erroneous ideas as to why tlio Afghan 
country of Akbar’s time was called Afghanistan, centuries before it was 
called^ Firishtali says : “ The reason why the Hindus call them [the 
Afghans] Patti ns is not known, but it occurs to the mind that during the 
time of the Musalman Sultans [that is, those rulers who were styled Sultans, 
prior to Babar’s time], when they [the Afghans] first came into Hind, 
they having taken up their abode in the city^of Patnah, the Hindus styled 
tliem Patens. Here he shows his ignorance 6f the previous history of the 
Afghans. 

Alluding to the Rajah of Labor coming to an accommodation with 
them [p, 30], and giving up to them sundry towns or villages in the 
Lamghiinat, Firishtali says : the tribe of Kbalj, who dwelt in that desert 
tract in distinction from hill tracts, the more level tracts or plains] 

as hangers-on upon the Afghans, he made co-partners [in possession of the 
lan ls] with them, on the stipulation that they, the Afghans, should defend 
the frontier [of Hind, or his dominions], and not permit Musalinan troops 
to enter Hindustan. The Afglians in the hills near Peshawar constructed 
a stronghold which they named Khaibar, and, having possessed themselves 
of the territory of Roh^ during the sway of the Samdni Malika, they did 
not permit them [tlie Samanis] to disturb the territory of Ldhor,and hence, 
from first to last, their invasions and ravages were directed towards Sind 
and Bhatiah/’ Firishtali then ])roceeds to describe Rob, as Afghan writem 
had previously done, including Khan Jabdn Liidi himself, a contemporary 
of Firishtali, and the autlior of a History of tlio Afghans, from which work, 
in all probability, Firishtali took his description. Khdn Jahau, who was of 
the Liidi tribe of Afghans, will not be found to have made Turks [inclu- 
ding Khaljis] and Ghuris of them, and it may be presumed that he knew 
sometliing at least about hi.s own ancestor and people, as well as the 
autlior of the Tarikhd-Sher Shahi, which I shall have to refer to. 

Firishtali then refers to Sabuk-Tigin, “ who was the sipah-sdldr of 
the forces of Alb-Tigin,” but such was not the case [as shown in the 
'Tabakat-i-Nil^iri, page 71], both of which chiefs Dow styles Suhuotagi and 
Ahistagi Respectively. Firislitah appears to have been totally unacquainted 
with the names of Alb-Tigin’s son, Is-hak, and of Balka-Tigin, and of 
Pirey, who held authority over Glinzniii and its dependencies before Sabuk- 
Tigin. “ Sabuk-Tigin,” he says, “was powerless in opposing [coerdng?] 
the Afghans ; and afterwards he entered into a good understandhig with 
them; but Mahmud, his son, subdued and humbled them, put their chiefs 
to death, and compelled Afghdns to enter his service.** 

This last statement of Firishtab’s, respecting Mahmud’s tsdang 
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gTians into liis service, may he correct, but it is doubtful, as may be judged 
from the expeditions against them undertaken by his gallant sou Miis’iid, 
an account of which I have given from Baihaki’s Tarikh in my version of 
the Tabaka t-i-NAs?iri, in note 7, para. 7, page 321, which see. 

Firislitah, in his History, gives a detailed account of Sabuk-Tigin’s 
descent, which he took from the T^bal^at-i-Nasiri verbatim, but this Dow 
leaves out entirely. 

At page 50 of his translation, Dow has ihe following with reference to 
Mahmud : — “ In the following year, Mamood led his army towards Ghor. 
The native prince of tlial country, Mahoinined of the Soor tribe of Afgaus, 
a principality in the mountains famous for giving birth to the Ghorian 
dynasty.” Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, follows Dow closely and, in 
some cases, verbatim, as I have also shown elsewhere ; and, in this place, 
he perpetrates the same blunder ; and these two translators are, no doubt, 
whoHy responsible for thus leading their readers astray and causing them 
to blunder likewise, and to disseminate the incorrect statement that the 
Afghans are Ghuris, who are Taziks or Tajiks, and claimed Arab origin. 
Briggs’s version of the passage given above is thus [Vol. 1, p. JOj — In 
the following year Mahmood led an army into Ghoor. Tlio native prince 
of that country, Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race which 
gave birth to the dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the fami- 
ly of Subooktugeen),” etc. 

This statement on the part of Dow and Briggs is evidently the origin 
of the incorrect assertions of tliose who have had, and still have, recourse to 
their versions for materials for Indian history so called ; indeed, as a writer 
in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, a few years since, wrote — ‘‘ Hitherto for the 
pre-Mughul Muhammadan History of, India we have been dependent on 
Firishtah. * * * * Elphinstone’s History, for instance, is entirely based on 
that authority.” The writer, however, sliould have said, d(‘pendenfc on tlie 
translators of Firishtah ; for even where Firishtah is riglit, tliey have mado 
him wrong, Elphinstone certainly quotes Dow and Briggs constantly. 

What says Firishtah though He says [p. IG] — “ In the year 401 
.H., the Sultan [Mahmud], having led an army into Ghur, the ruler 
of that country, Muhammad, son of Suri [see translation of Taba^t-i- 
Na^iri, page 321, and note 7-7], with 10,000 men in array, confronted the 
Sultan’s ranks.” There is not one word about the “Afghan tribe of Soor” 
nor the “ Soor tribe of Afgans” ; and it is from this particular passage 
in these two translations of Firishtah that the error arose of making 
Patans” of all the rules of Dihli down to Sultan Buhlul of the Ludi 
tribe, wlio is the first Patau or Afghan that sat on the throne of DihlL 

A few lines under the above quotation, Firishtah refers to the Tarikh- 
i-Yamxni, and quotes the author of the Tal^at-i-Ndsiri with reference to 
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tlie conversion of the Ghuris to Isliin, and says “ but the author of the 
Tabaka t*i-Nasiii and Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, the Mav\v-ar-lludi [see 
my trajislation, page 30l], who composed a history/' etc. ; but Dow leaves 
this out entirely, and Briggs, such seems the infatuation for viewing all 
things in a “ Patan” Jight, translates the last part of the sentence [p. 50] 
Fakhr^ood- Deen Mubarik who wrote a history f etc. Instead of 

Marw*ar-Iludi read Ludi the name of Sultan Bull- 

lul’s tribe, which, no doul^t, he thought must be correct. People roferiing 
to these translations, and Ending this statement reiterated, time after time, 
that the Ghaznawls and Ghuris were ‘‘Afgans or Patans*’, concluded that 
Firislitiih must have so stated, and that he must be right, and so they 
wrote their accounts of “ Patan Sultans,” “ Patan buildings,” and “ Patau 
coins,” but they do not seem to have considered that, even if the Ghuris 
were Patans, it did not follow that their Turkish slaves, and other Turks, 
and Tatars, should also bo Patan s. I do not doubt that many P^sian 
scholars will be surprised to hear that there is nothing of the kind whatever 
in Firishtah, any more than there is in any other Asiatic writer, but such 
is the fact, and Firishtah’s text on examination will prove it. 

Farther on [p. 132], Dow states: “The genealogy of the kings of 
Ghor, according to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by 
the names, for three and twenty, and downwards nine generations, from AU 
to Mainood, tlie son of Subuctagi,” &e. There is notliing of the kind in 
Firislitah. lie renders tlie names of their ancestors as Minliaj-i-Siraj, and 
some otliers give them, name by name, down to Zulialc the Tazi, but Dow 
not understanding what followed, concealed the “ nine generations” down 
to Mahmiid of Ghizni, to whom the Ghuris were no more related than they 
were to Dow himself. It ivas from this passage, I have no doubt, the 
author of “a Studont’‘s Manual of Indian History” was led into the error 
of calling Mahmud of Ghazyiu “the great ancestor” of Sultan Mudzz^ud- 
din. 

I now pass from the Ghuris and their Turkish slaves, and their slaves, 
to the TughluV dynasty, who are nJso included among the “ Patans” and 
“Pathans” by English writers who follow Dow and Briggs. 

At p. 295, vol. I, Dow says : “ We have no true account of the pedi- 

gree of Tuglick, It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 
Tuglick, had been in his youth brought up as an imperial slave by Balin, 
His mother was one of the tribe of Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of the 
kings of the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in history,” etc. 
Compare Briggs also here. 

Firishtah says [page 230] — The chroniclers of Hindustan, both the 
ancients and tlie moderns, being negligent, not ono of them has' recorded 
with the pen of certamty aught respecting the origin and lineage of the 
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Tughluk-gliahi dynasty. The writer ot‘ these pages, Muhammad Ifasim 
Firislitah, when, at tlie commencement of the rcigu of Ndr-ud-din Muham- 
mad Jahangir Badshah, he [FiiislitahJ on the part of the* Sultan of the age, 
Ibrahim ’A'dil Shah, reached the city of Labor, lie made inquiry of some 
persons of that place, who had a predilection for reading the histories of the 
sovereign.^ of Hindustan, and who were acquainted with tlie events [of the 
reigns] of the Sultans of Hind, respecting the origin and lineage of the 
Tughluk-Shahi sovereigns. They replied, [saying] — We, likewise, have 
not seen [anything] distinctly mentioned [on the subject] in any book 
[Ibn Bat Utah’s account notwithstanding] ; but, ill this countiy [province?] 
it is currently stated that Malik Tughluk, tlie father of the Badsliah Ghiyas- 
ud-diu Tughluk Shah, was attached to the train of Turk slaves of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, and that he formed a collection with the Jat race, 
who are the aborigines — native, homebred, one who has never been 
abro^] of this country, and espoused a daughter of one of them, and of her 
the Badshah Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluk Shah was born. It is stat<‘d in the 
Mulhakdt [appendices, additions — the name of a work probably] that the 
name Tughluk origin ally was Kutlugb, which word is Turkish j and the people 
of Hind, from usage, inverted it, and have turned IJntlugh into Tuglduk, 
and SOUK' few have turned Kutlugh into IJutlu.” Tliis is all Firi&htah bays 
of this so-called Patan’^ dynasty. 

1 shall content myself with one more reforonec to Dow's translation. 
It is under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom he styles “ Shore’', p. 159, 
vol. 2, and in the paragraph alluded to, that he contradicts his own former 
statements. He says : “ The original name of Shore was Forid, His 

father was Hussein, of the Soor tribe of Afghans of Poll.” Ho then 
attempts to describe Roh, but blunders even in that : — “ The original seat 
of the Afghans was Roh, which, in tliair language, signilies a mountaiuous 
country. It extended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijore, to the 
town of Sui in the dominions of Buckurast.” Tlie original is — ‘ to tlietowu 
of Siwi, which is a dependency of Bakar.’ Dow turned the proper name 
“ Bakar” and the verb “ asf^ is, into a proper name. He then continues, “ and 
horn Hussein to KabnL*\ The original is “ from Hasan Abddl 
to KdbuL” The Afghan writers, fi’om the earliest down to 11a liz Rah- 
mat Kb4n, thus describe the extent and boundaries of Roh j in fact, other 
writers take their descriptions from Afghan accounts, but let it be ^artierk- 
larly noticed that Ghur is not contained within the boundaries given. Dow 
then further states : This tract, iu its fertile v allies, contained many 
separate tribes. Among the number of these was that of Soor, who derive 
themselves from the princes of Ghor, whose family held the empire after 
the extinction of the race of Gbizni. One of the sons of the Gliorian 
fitinily^ whose name was Malmmmed Soor, having left Lis native country, 
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placed hiirifielf among the Afghans of Rob, and was the father of the tribe 
of Soor, who was esteemed the noblest among them.” 

Pirishtah’s account is vastly different. He says : The name of Sher 

Sh4h was Farfd, and his father’s name Hasan, wlio is (sic) of the people 
of the Afghans of Roh. When Sultan Buhliil Ludi attained dominion, 
the fatlier of Hasan, the Sur, who was named Ibrahim, having evinced a 
desire of obtaining service, came to Dihli,” He then describes Roh, aa 
mentioned above, and adds : “ The Afghans there are of several tribes, 

among which is the clan of Sur. They account themselves of the posterity 
of tlie Sultans of Ghur, and say that one of their sons [a son of one of that 
family] who was called ]\luhammad Suri [not Muhammad Sur, but son of 
Suri], in former days, having been made an exile from his native country, — 
[If the Afglians were Gln'iris, or the Ghurjs Afghans, as it is pretended, and 
dwelt in Ghhr, how could this person be an exile from his country among 
his own people, in his own country ?]— came among the Afghans of tRoh, 
and, as the correctness of bis deseent was verified to [the satisfaction of] 
one of the Afghan chiefs, notwithstanding it is not the custom of Afghans 
to give their daughters to strangers, that person [chief or head-man] gave 
his daughter to Muhammad-i-Suri, and made him his son-in-law ; and, from 
him offspring having sprung, they became known as tlie Sur Afghans [lit, 
Afghanan-i- Sur], and may be the greater of the tribes of the Afghans.” 

This is all Firishtali says on the subject, hut he has luinself misunder- 
stood or confused the Afghan tradition about this son of a Gburi chief, 
w'ith the other tradition about the Ghuris, related by several authors, winch 
I have referred to in note 7, page 321 of my translation of the Tabakat- 
i-Njisiri, wdiieh sec; and is himself ijiute wrong in his account of the 
Afghan tribe of Sur, 

The earliest authority knowm on the descent of the Afghans, written by 
Afghans themselves, is a work, said to Jiavc been composed by Shaikh 
Mali, a distinguished person among the Yusuf- zi tribe, between 816 H. 
and 828 H. [Buhlul Liidi only came to the throne of Dihli in 850 11.], and 
another composed h}", or more probably at the command of, Khan Kaju, 
the celebrated Yusuf-zi chief of the 100,000 spears “some time after 900 
H., nearly half a century before Sher Shdh’s obtaining sovereignty, and 
which two works, written in Pushto, are the basis of the T4riMi-i-HAfiz 
Rahmat Klidni and the Khulagat-ul-Ansab of Hatiz Rahinat himself, both 
of which I have translated ; and in those works there is no mention of the 
Gburi connection. The other works are : The Tazkirat-ul-Abrar of Akhund 
Darwezab, a TAjik like the ^Gliuris, not an Afghan ; the TawaHkh-i-Ibra- 
him Shdhi ; the Tarikh-i-Msbat-i-Afaghinah bf Shaikh ’Abd-ur-Razzyk 
Mati-zi, styled also BilA Pbt, son of the great Shaikh J(Casim, whose fine 
mausoleum may still be seen near the walls of Chauay-garh, as that of l^a# 
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Sm Sulaimani ; the T4rikh-i SheHSh6hi of Shaikh 'Abbas Sarwdni ; tho 
Mir-at-ul-Afagh!nah of Khfin Jah^n Mdi ; the Makhzan Afgli^ni of Shaikh 
Ni’mat-ullah ; and the Ansab-i-Afaghiuah of Farid ud-din Ahmad. Tho 
last also is silent on the Ghuri connection. ^ 

The tradition (but not contained in Ferishtah, who quotes a totally differ- 
ent one, given farther on) on which the whole of the sovereigns of Dihli, from 
the Turkish slave ^Cutb ud-din of tlic Powerless Finger— and including his 
master Miftzz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baha»ud-din Sam, since it is 
because he is considered a “ Patau or Afghan.” that his Turkish slaves arc 
‘‘made “ Patans or Afghans” of likewise — down to ’Ala-ud-din, grandson of 
Khizr Khfin, the last of the Say y id dynasty, are aZ/ made Patans of, is as 
follows : — 

“ In the khilafat of 'Abd-ul-Malik, son of Marwan [G5 H. to 86 IT.], 
Hajjaj, son of Yiisnf us-Sakiifi, was appointed to the leadership of 
an Arab army assembled for the con(juest of Kliurasan and Ghuri- 
stan, i. e. Ghiir ; but some of tho works pre\ iously quoted differ some- 
what, and say that Muhammad llarun was nominated to the command 
of this army, and also Muhammad Kasim, sister’s son of Hajjaj, son 
of Yusuf, who was the commander of the forces of Sulaiman, son of 
’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Marwfin, in the year 86 H. Sultan Iliihram, 
ruler of Ghiir, who was deseemh'd from "nhak, the Taji or Tdzi, and 
contein])orary ivith the Khalifah ’All, had proceeded to Kufah, and present- 
ed himself before him, and had received from him in writing: a grant of the 
government of Ghdr. [See Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pp. 312, 315, for another ver- 
sion of this.] This Sultan Bahrain had two sons. The elder was Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Husain, from whom is descended, in the third 
generation, M»haimnad-i-.Suii. This seems to point to Muhammad, sou of 
Suri, mentioned in Tal). Nas. p. 319, who was the great great grandfather 
of the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Ghdri, son ofSarn. the sovereignty over GliiHr 
^ being in the elder branch of tlie family, wlio overthrow Bai Pithora and 
slew him, and who introduced Muhammadauisin into lliiubistan, and is 
sometimes called in Hind by the name of Shihab-ud-din. [Com])aro Tab. 
Nfis., pp. 302 to 313, and it will be seen whether this agrees with what the 
annalist of the Ghuri Sultans, and their contemporary Maulana Faklir- 
4 ud-dia Mubarak Shah says.] The younger son of Sultan Balirfirn was 
named Jamal-ud-din Hasan, who had a son, Mui’zz-ud-din Mahmud, who 
again had a son, Sbfih Husain by name.” 

Which one of the elder branch was ruler of Ghur on the occasion of 
Arab invasion, is not said, whether son or grandson of Sultan Bahram ; but 
afterwards it is mentioned that Kamfil-ud-din' Whmud, son of the eldest 
son of Bahrfim— Jalfil-ud-din— was sent as a hostage to the capital of the 
WaUd. 
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After stating Muliamma(l-i-Sur( to be the great groat grandfather of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din of Indian renown, they again proceed to state that, 
“ on tlie authority of the Tirikh-i-Khurasan [some say, Tarikh-i-Khurasa* 
ni], the Suljans of Ghur are descended from Zuhak, the Tazi, in this wise. 
SuHan Bahram, son of Jalal-ud-din, son of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din, son of 
Sultan Bahrain, etc., etc.” Here the former accotlnt seems reversed, and 
the first Bahrain mentioned would seem to he intended for jj^e so-called 
father of the Sultans of Ghiir. The writers of this tradition were probably 
una ^ are also, that the early rulers of Ghur were styled Malik, never Sukan 
and that the very first who is styled Sultan among the Muhammadan; 
sovereigns is Mahmud of Ghazni who was a Turk, 

‘‘Shah Mu’izz-ud-ilin, lather of Shah Husain [Sliah likewise is neitlier 
a title, nor a name occurring among the Ghurian fainil^^], after the subjuga- 
tion of his country, retired to Makkah, hut his son Shah Husain, separat- 
ing from his father during these troubles, also left his native country and 
became an exile, ‘He succciiJed iu reaching the tents of an Afghan fimily, 
whicli ha])])ened to ho enc:nnpt*(l in the part he first reached, the tribe or 
chief of which was Shaikh Batani, or Bah-Tani, or Tabiin, as he is also 
styled.” 

Ihjfore relating more of this tradition, I must mention that all the 
Afghans, without any except ton' '*eeer^ claim descent from ’A!)d-ur-Ra- 
shid-i-Kais al-Laik, who was contemporary with Muhammad the Prophet of 
Ishim, wlio, they aHiim, Mii)[)ortcd tlie Pro[)het’s cause, and aided him 
with his arms, and was styled h}^ Muhammad ‘ Pafau,’ signifying the keel 
of a vessel ; and all his descendants are, on this account, called Patans, so 
the Afghan annalists say ; and he is said to have died in the IjOthyear of H., 
aged 87 years. Shaikh Batani or Tabrin was his son — one of three, 

Said, Ghari, and Talirin, who arc also rosjx'ctively stvled Sarrabaii, Gllar- 
ghasht, and Batani or Tabrin. Such being the fact, as related by all Af- 
ghan writers, the trihe could not have been considorahlo ; iu fact, at the 
time in question, it consisted of three families. 

“ This nohle-honi youth”, as Shah Husain is styled, “ having reached 
the tents of Shaikh Batani’s trihe (family), was hospitably received and 
entertained. He appeared exeeedingl}'^ devout, and by degrees Batani, a 
man of piety and austerity, hence styled Shaikh, took a great liking for 
him, treated him as a son, made him acquainted with all his affairs, and 
withheld nothing from him. Batani’s sons, IsmaHl, Ishhuu (or Ishpun, 
as he is also called), and Kajin, treated him as a brother ; and, as in the hills 
there is no concealment of females and no prohibition against seeing and 
meeting them in their family circle, a secret attachment grew up on the 
part of Shah Husain towards Matu, Batani s daughter ; and, at last, mat- 
ters proceeded to such extromitres, that Matu was found to be pregnant by 
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him. Her mother advised Batani that Matu should be given to Sh&h 
Husain in marriage before this became known. He demurred, as he did 
not consider the fugitiv'e youth a suitable match for his daugliter. The 
youth affirmed that his ancestors bad been princes of Ghur, and asked him 
to send some one into that country and verify the truth of his statement. 
It was done, and Batani gave his consent ; and, shortly after, Bibt Matd 
brought f<Hfth a son, which, being the fruit of an illicit amour was named 
Ghal-zoe, in the Afghan language signifying ‘ a thief, and zoe^ ‘ a son’, 
therefore signifying ‘the thief-son’, the illicit son. From this son is said 
to be descended^he great tribe of Ghalzi {zi^ applied to the tribe is plural 
oizoe)^ numbering, at this period, in all its divisions and subdivisions, near 
upon lialf a million of souls, and one of the two most numerous tribes of all 
the Afghan race. 

Another history in my posses.sion, which I have not mentioned above 
among the others, and the author of which was a member of the royal tribe — 
the Sado-zis, the tribe to which the late Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk belonged. 
He besides (jiioting his own Afghan authorities, mentions the Tawarikh-i- 
Salatin-i-Ludiah wa Suriah-i-Afaghinah, and the Uisalah-i-Akhbar-i-Khad- 
kah, and gives a detailed account of the early history of the Afghans. The 
author styles Mate’s father Tabrin only, never by the na’.ne of Batani, and 
merely mentions that one of Tabrin' s daughters had a son before the nuptial 
knot was tied, and adds “ and it is said that there was an illicit connexion 
between her and Mast ’AU Ghuri,*’ whoever he may have been, but he does 
not, in consequence, turn the Ghurls into “ Afghans or Patans”. The 
Ghalzis, on the otlier hand, deny altogether the truth of this tradition. 

Before mentioning anything more respecting Shah Husain, the “ noble- 
bom” Ghuri youth, and the sons he is said to have been the father of, on 
the authority of this tradition, I must by the following short table show, 
from the tradition itself, what relationship existed between the said Shah 
Husain, by virtue of whose traditional connection with Batanfs, or Tubrin’s 
daughter, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, 
the conqueror of Rai Pithora, and the Gluiri Sultans, before and after 
him, aie all turned into Afghans likewise, and not only they, but their 
Turkish slaves, and their slaves, and slave’s slaves likewise. 
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Sult^ln Bahr&mT 

[contemporary of the Khalifah ’AH,] descendant of Zuh&k, the Tkzi or T&ji. 

1. Eldest 8on^ Jalal-ud-din Muham- 1. Youngest sotiy Jamal-ud-din Hasan, 
mad Husain. , 

2. Kam&l-ud-din MahmCid, who was 
sent as hostage to Walid. 

3. Son, nam(‘^^^ss, [hut as his son is 
called ]Vluh^niinad-i-S6ri, it is presumed 
therefore bg wu', to ho Sdii], groat great- 
grandfather of the last mentioned under. 

4. Son, nanu'lesH. 

6. Son, nauH'lesH. 

6. Son, nameless. 

7. Mu’izz-ud-din IMuhammad, son of 
Baha-ud-din Sfini, Sultan of CThaznin, 

Uhsassinutt'd 602 H. 

Now wluit relationship existed between Sultan Mu’izz-ud-diii Muham- 
mad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, conqueror of Rai Pithord, and eatablislier 
of the Muhammadan power in Hindustan, whose descent is traced to Zubak, 
the Tazi, (?’. c., A7^ah : by Persian-speaking people Taji, whence comes 
the name Tazik and Tajik, by which name th^ greater number of the 
non-Af(jhan people of those tracts are still known. See Tab. Nas., page 
301) and tlie descendants of Bibi Matu's sons, whose fatlier, by this tradi- 
tion, Shah Husain was ? Is there the slightest shadow of a reason why, 
even if this tradition were true, the rulers of Ghiir, whether Maliks or Sul- 
tans, should be styled, as at page 50, Vol. 1, of Dow’s version of Firishtah, 
‘‘ Muliammad of the Sur tribe of Afghans, and in Brigg’s version, page 50, 
Vol. 1, Muhammad of the Afghan tribe of Sur” ? and is there the most 
remote shadow of a reason why Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din’s Turkish slave 
should be styled “ the founder” oF the Afghdn or Patan” dynasty of 
Dihli, and all those Turkish slaves ^ and descendants of Turkish slaves ^ the 
Khalj Turks^ and the Sayyids who trace their descent to Husain, grandson 
of Muhammad the Prophet, and are acknowledged by all Muhammadans to 
be his descendants — twenty rulers in all —should be styled the “ Patan” or 
Pathan” kings of Dihli ? 

From the error of calling the Ghuri SuHans “ Patans or Afgh&ns'^ 
emanates another error equally great ; but, in this instance, it is the 
turning of Afghans into Turks ! Wherever the Khalj tribe are refer- 
red to throughout Firishtah’a work, Dow styles them * Ghilligies*, which is 
the name of no people, tribe, or race on the face of the earth, and in this he 
is followed by Maurice and some others ; but Briggs styles them by nearly 
their correct name, at least, for they are called Khalji as well as Khalj ; but 


2. 8h&h Mu’izz-ud-din Mahmdd, who 
retired to Makkah. 

3. Shkh Husain [contemporary with 
Ilajj&j, appointed to administer the go- 
venimcnt of Khur^isSin, 78 H.], who had 
Bibi Math to wife. 

1, Ghalzi. 2, Ibr^ihan, sumamed Ludi, 
properly Lo-e-day, “he is eldest’’, he 
being the eldest legitimate son ; and 3, Sifii- 
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other writers have at once jumped at the conclusion and some even shortly 
maintain that they are Ghalzis. For example, Mr. J. C. Marshman, who 
has written a History of India, “ at the request of the University ol Cal- 
cutta’^ and who says, “ so far as histori(*al truth can bo discovered,” he is 
'prepared to vouch for the accurctetf of the facts detailed in itf calls them 
Guilties: — (page 5-3, Vol. 1) “the Af”iian mountaineers ot Ghuzni and 
Gliore, denominated the Ghiljies”. Tliero is certainly a j^real similarity 
between the mode of writing the name ot the Atgljan tribe ot Ghalzi iSj^ 
and the Turkish tribe of Klialj Klialji 

What Firisktah does say respecting the descent of the Afghans, but 
which is very ditfenait from their tradition previoii^l}" given, is this : 
“ AVhen JClialid, the son of ’Abdullah, was removed from the government 
of Kabul, (other authors of much greater authority than Firishtah relate dif- 
ferently, ho\\e\er) finding it ditficult and dangerous to return into ’Jrak-i- 
’Arab through fear of the newly appointed governor, under the guidance of 
the chiefs of Kabul, he proceeded into the Sulaiman mountains, which lie be- 
tween Multan and Peshawar and between many other [)laees, aoconqni- 
nied by his family and a party of Arab followers, and therein took up his 
residence. He gave one of his daughters in marriage to one of the chief 
men among the Afghans there, who had become Musalmans. From this 
dauyhter of the ^Arah, Khalid sprung offspring who niulti[)lied and acupured 
great repute. One of these was Ludi, and another Sur ; and the Afghans 
come from that party of ’Arabs above mentioned. In a work, entitled 
Matla’-ul-Anwar, composed by one among the trustworthy, which Firishtah 
perused at liurlianpdr in Khaiidesli, it was written that the Afghans are 
Kibtiah (Copts/’, &e., &c., and there occur other statements foreign 
to this subject. 

The same writer also makes a statement with respect to tto Ludi tribe, 
Yol. 1, p. 09 vvhieli is ecpially as incorrect as the preceding, and would 
cause some astonishment, as well as ridicule, among the people referred to. 
He says : — Beloli was an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, now known as 
the Lohani, which is engaged chiefly in the conveyance of nierchandiso 
between Hindustan and Persia.” Nothing of the sort. Sur, son of 
Isma’il, who was the progenitor of the tribe of that name, had two 
brothers, each the progenitors of separate tribes, one of whom was named 
Null, and he is the progenitor of the tribe of Nuhaiu, which name 
has been corrupted into Luhani. These are the people who act as the great 
carriers of merchandise in Central Asia. 

Elphinstone in his History correctly states that the Klialjis were a 
Turkish tribe, long connected with the Afghans, as Firishtah himself 
mentions, and does not confound them with the Afghanistan of Ghazni, of 
whom he gives good account in his ** Caubul.’^ 
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Tlie * Masalik ul-Mamalik’ states that the Khalj are a tribe ef 
Turks, wliicli in former days — this work was written long before the time 
of Mahmiul of Ghazni — settled in Garmsir, between Sijistan and the region 
of Hind, They are in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the 
customs of that race, and all speak the Turki language.” The same work 
also states in two or three places, that there is a town called Khalj in that 
part ; and in the account of Jaj, also CliaJ, of Mawar-an-Nahr says that it 
is a po]Hi]ous and flourishing city, the people of which are Ghuzz and Khalj, 
all JVlusulmans of the sect of Ghazi. 

The Ghalzis, so called after the illicit son of the tradition of Bibi 
Matu and Shah Husain, have no tribe, subdivision, or family among them 
styled either “Lodi” or “ Siir” ; but two other sons were born to Bi'bl 
Matu, one of whom was named Ibrahim, who is surnamod Lo-e-daey, signi- 
fying in the Afghan language “ {\id) is groat or elder”, respecting which 
nann^ a tradition is attached which need not be related here. It has been 
corrupted or rather shortened, into Lodi and Ludi, and Ibrahim is the 
progenitor of the Ludi tribe. Fiom him sprung two sons, one of whom, 
named Siani, had two sons, Pranki and Isma'il. Pranki is the ancestor, 
eight generations back, of Bublul, of the Sbahu Klitd, a clan of the Ludi 
tribe, who, aeeording to the authors 1 have been quoting, and as all educat- 
ed Afghans tlnunselvos will aflirm, was the first of the race of *Abd-ur-Ra- 
sbid Patau that attained sovereign power. He is the founder of the 
Liidiah dynasty, but the thirtieth ruler of Dihli, counting from Kuth-ud- 
din, the Turki.sh slave of the Tajik Sul^au Mu’izz-iid-diii Muhammad, 
son of J5aha-ud*diii S.im Ghuri. 

From Isma’il, brother of Pranki and son of Siani, son of Ludi, sprung 
two sous, ()ne of u horn was named Shr, who had four sons, from one of 
whom, Yuifts by nanu*, in the ninth generation, descended Farid, after- 
wards Slier Shah, who dethroned the second Mughul emperor Hiiiftayun, 
and was 11 ic lir.st of the Sur divi^5ion of the Liidi tribe who attained sover- 
eignty ; and Ahmad Khan, son of Saidii, afterwards Sultcin Sikandar, his 
kinsman, was the last of the Afghan or Patan dynasty. The name Sur 
appears to have struck those who were iu search of a mare’s-nest, and they 
at once jumped at the conclusion, that, as Suri was the name of one of the 
T.ijik chiefs of Ghur, and- Ghur.lay near the tract then occupied by the 
Afghans, the Ghhris must be Afghans or Patans and the Afghans Ghuris, 
and so this error has been handed down from one writer to another 
up to this present day. Although Firishtah falls into error in su]>posing 
Suri and Sui* to be the same name and to refer to the same pei*son, he never 
turns Ghuris and Turks into Afghans or Pagans. 

One example more and 1 have done. At page 197, Vol. 2, Dow, 
under the reign of Ibrahim Sur, says: “ In the mean time, Muhammad 
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{tic) of the Afghan family of Gbor, governor of Bengal, rebelled against 
Muhammad”. Here again we have his own ideas inserted, for Firishtah 
knew better than to utter such an absurdity. That author expresses 
himself in these words under the reign of Muhammad Shah, nicknamed 
Andhli, ‘ the intellectually blind’, “ At this period, Muhammad Khan 
Sur, ruler of Btingalah, having raised the standard of hostility,” &c. 
How turns the kings of Gujarat and the Bahri rulers of Ahmadnagar 
into Patans likewise. Under the reign of Salim Shah, he says, (Vol. 
2, p. 191) when mentionmg his death : “In the same year, Mahmud, 
the Patan king of Guzerat, [He was the descendant of a Tak Rajput 
from near Thanesar] and the Nizdm of tlie Deccan, who was of the 
same nation, died.” Compare Briggs here also. Firishtab’s words are 
these: “In this very same year, Mahmud Shall Gujarati, and Burhan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, likewise died.” This Burhan-ul-Mulk wa.s the 
son of Ahmad Nizam Sliah, the founder of the Bahri dynasty and of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, who was tlic son of a Brahman of Bijiinag.'ir 
who being taken captive in his childhood, was made a Musalman of, and 
brought up as one of the slaves of Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani.” 

The renowned Afghan chief and poet Khushhal Kluin, of the Khatak 
tribe, mentions the two Afghan dynasties in one of his poems. See my 
‘ Poetry of the Afghans’, page 197, — 

“ The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than those of the 
Mughuls ; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Bulilul and of Slier Shah, too, resouudeth in my ears — 
Afglian emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well. 
For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely. 

That all their people were filled with admiration of them.’* 
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On the Ktiyeng People of the Sandoway District, Arakan.—B^ Majob 
G. E, Fbykr, Deputy Commissioner^ Sandoway, 

(With two plates.) 

Part I. 

Physical and Social Characteristics. 

Introductory, 

The great western mountain range of Burma is peopled by tribes under 
a great variety of names, of whom the Khyeng race is perhaps the most 
extensively diffused. The geographical limits of the people are comprised 
within the 18th and 21st degrees of North latitude. The character of the 
region inhabited by the Northern Khyengs is described as rugged and inac- 
cessible, and tlieir life a hard one ; but the Khyengs here dwell on the 
fertile banks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty j moreo\er, tliough still retaining their individuality, they are gra- 
dually adopting the more civilized manners and the mode of agriculture of 
the Arakancse. 

The subjoined statement gives the Khyeng population in the districts 
of Arakan (Hill Tracts excepted) as it stuqd at the census of 1872, together 
with the number of villagers and houses: — 


NfimcH 
of Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total of population. 

Number of villages. 

Number of houses. 
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24 
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1 
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1 1 

10,324 

92 

2,260 

12 

4T 

Sandoway, . . 

1,396 

1,106 


896; 2,213 

i 

4,715 

96 

996 

10 

4-7 

Total, . . 

6,287 

4,530 

1 

1 9,817 

1 5,301 

3,838| 9,139 

18,956 

228 

4,206 

14 

4-5 


Physical Characteristics. 

Table A. exhibits the age, weight, height, and measurement in length 
and circumference of the limbs of twenty-five male and twenty-five female 
Khyengs of average size. The weights are expressed* in pounds avoirdupois ; 
the measurements in English inches and tenths. Four pounds; the weight 
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In Table B. are given measurements of the head of tlie saflie persons 
in English inches and tenths taken by calipers. 


Tablk B. 

Head Measurements of the same Persons in English Inches and Tenths 

talcen hy Calipers, 


M.'ih-s, . 
I’l'lllillos, 
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Column 1 expresses in degrees the angle indicating the relation of the 
ear to the eyebrow. This angle is formed hy a line parallel to the ha.se of 
the brain with another line from the earholo to the superorhital ridge. 

Column 2 shows the long diameter of the head, the measurement being 
taken from immediately above the top of the nose to the small bony projec- 
tion at the back part of the head. 

Column 5 indicates the height of head measured from the earhole to 
about the centre of crown. 

Column 6 gives the breadth from immediately above the external open- 
ing of the ear. 

Column 7, the breadth from centre of parietal bones. 

Column 8, the breadth immediately'- above the temples. 

Column 9, the interzygomatic or facial breadth. 

• In the male the greatest breadth of head is the parietal. Tlie female 
bead is broadest just over the ear. As might be expected, there is no great 
breadth of forehead over the temples in either sex. 
p 
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* Considering how strongly brachy-cephalic* the Burman head is, the 
d'olichocephalism of the Khyeng head form, as shown here, is curious. In 
proportion to its length, the female head is both broader and higher than 
the head of the male. 

Tlie prevailing complexion of the people corresponds with No. 28, and 
the colour of the eyes with No. 1, of Broca’s tableau. The colour of the hair 
is black, but among the women patches of reddish hrown hair occur some- 
times, generally at the crown of the head. 


Individual and I'amily Life, 

Customs , — Under this head are included the usages observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

As regards the first, child-bearing is always assi.stod and by women. 
Deaths from child-birth are very rare. Labour is easy and seldom protract- 
ed, the woman generally goes to her work the following day. The infant is 
washed in clear rice water. 

Boy’s names are monosyllabic, but the girls have the particle pa or 
prefixed to theirs. The names are given either from a fanciful resemblance 
to some object, or with reference to circumstances occurring at the time of 
birth ; thus, if at the time of birth there occurred a great Hood, a boy would 
be named Hlemy and a girl signifying “great.” A child is weaned 

bietw^^^^tha ^ages of eighteen months or two years. Puberty takes place 
ages of twelve and fifteen, at which period the disfiguring opo- 
ration^f tittooing the girl’s face is usually performed. 

As regards marriage. When a young man wishes to court a girl, he 
visits her by appointment at night in her parents’ dwelling, taking with 
him some trifling present ; if subsequently approved by the parents, he 
lives in the house. After some months, and indeed if poor, after the birth 
of one or two children, the ceremony of taking the girl to his house takes 
place amid much feasting and dancing. On reaching her new home, the 
priest performs the ceremony of introducing her to the protection of her 
husband’s household god by winding a thread seven times round the girl’s 
light arm, and invoking numberless blessings upon her. 

When a person falls sick, one or two priests arc sent for and consulted ; 
sometimes they merely state their opinion as to what spiiit has seized the 
pufferer and a propitiatory ofiering suitable .to such spirit is made ; at other 
times they inquire what the sufferer dreamed of the night previous ; if an 
elemental god or other high object of adoration, such as a Burmese pagoda, 


♦ The terms brachy-ccphalic and dolicho-cophalic arc employed in this sense, viz.j 
where the breadth is to the length in the proportion of *80, or more, to 1*00, the head is 
placed in the hrachy-cephalic category, where it is bolow that proportion, or loss than 
*B0 to 1*00, in the dolicho-cephalio. 
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has been the subject of the dream, a buffalo or hog would be sacrificed ; 
but if, as is commonly the case, the invalid had dreamt of an ordinary 
occurrence, such as crossing the creek in a boat, tlie sacrifice of a dog would 
be ordered, in which case a raft composed of stems of the plantain tree 
would be constructed, and a dog killed and placed thereon with a small 
quantity of rice-beer. The raft is then pushed into the stream, every one 
present pelting it with stones ; care is taken, however, that the dog is 
Buh^(‘f|uently brought hack to form materials for a repast. 

When death occurs in a family, the corpse is laid out in the house,, a 
pig or other animal is killed, and great and prolonged feasting goes on. The 
day after the event, a dead fowl is tied to one of the big toes of the deceased, 
and an attendant priest thus apostrophizes the corpse — “Oh spirit! thou 
hast a long and wearisome journo}^ before thee, so a hog has been killed 
upon whose spirit thou ma3'^est ride, and the spirit of this dead fowl will so 
terrify tlie worm guarding the portals of paradise, that thou wilt find au 
easy entrance.” The corpse, followed h^^ the relatives and friends of the 
de(;eased, is carried to the outskirts of the village and burnt. All wait un- 
til the burning is over ; water is s])rinkled on the ashes and bones of the 
skull, bands, and feet ; about nine or tim in number, having been selected, 
arc carried back to the village in a vessel and deposited in^he shed erected 
for the feasting. After seven days have elapsed, more feasting takes place, 
and the bones aie tlnui finally conveyed for burial to some distant moun- 
tain, which is the ideal place of interment of the ashes of their ancestors. 
In cases of violent death, as for example bv drowning, or from the attack 
of a wild beast, the corpse and all the relatives of the deceased are tabooed 
by the communify until a hufialo or hog has been handed over to the 
headman for sacrifice and feasting ; even then the body may not be taken 
into a house, nor is a dead fowl attached to the coi*pse. 

On all occasions of marriages, deaths, and domestic entertainment, the 
company is divided into wliat are termed inside and outside feasters, in 
other words into hosts and guests for example, at the entertainment after 
cremation the bones in a vessel are placed at one end of the shed sun’ound- 
cd by pieces of pork and other greasy-looking dainties ; next are seated two 
priests, in front of whom is placed a pot of rice-beer, which has a cover 
perforated with three holes, one in the centre to admit of a slender piece 
of. bamboo being placed upright, and one on each side to receive a reed 
passing into the beer. When a feast is held in a house, the reed towards 
the sleeping chamber is the inside reed through which the host and his 
relatives imbibe the beverage ; out-of-doors the inside is that on which the 
host and his people are sitting. After sucking, each person replenishes the 
vessel with water in proportion to the quantity of beer supposed to have 
been taken out. 
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• Pork is regarded the choicest food, and when the husband brings his 
Avife into her new liome, he provides that food for her and her family, while 
he and his relations eat fowls. At funeral repasts the relatives of the 
deceased eat pork, and the guests have fowl provided for them. These 
points of etiquette are scrupulously observed, and breaches of them subject 
the offender to fine. 

Laws . — The average number of houses in a Khyeng village is fourteen, 
and in each of tliese little communities tliere is a head called Tayi or Nan^ 
dayi. Tl^e ollice passes from father to any son he considers best qualified 
for it ; in default of such a successor, the office may be held by the fatlier's 
brothers ; but it never passes out of the family ; Avlicn extinct, the village 
has to join another comm un it}". The JVandai/i ]n*esides at all festivals, 
settles disputes, and acts as a ])riest in conjunction with the elders of the 
village. There is another person, however, who ranks higher than the 
individual just named, he is the Drk mo tayi^ i, e, land-proprit‘tor’s tayi. 
Tradition says these men formerly received grants of land from the kings of 
Arakan, and wore invested with supreme authority over all ofTenders within 
the limits of their respective grants ; they received a share in the produce 
of the soil, and enjoyed the taxes levied upon all tabooed persons. Though 
no longer enjoying these rights and privileges, they are held in much 
respect. Marriage is a contract dissoluble at the will of either party : no 
dowry is given. On the death of the parents, two-tliirds of the property 
pass to tlie eldest son, the remainder is divided among the other sons ; 
w’^oraen are deemed inca})ablo of holding or transmitting ]>roperty. Adop- 
tion is considered pro[)er, even if tliere he children by marriage. If a lius- 
band take an adulterer in the act, he claims a gong and hiiffalo from him ; 
he may also chastise his Avife, but she is not divorced. Nor Avill a Khyeng 
divorce his wife if slie is barren ; those that can afford it, sometimes under 
such circumstances, take a second Avife. When a dispute has been settled, 
the reconciliation is effected in the following manner ; — the parties and 
their witnesses assemble before the elders, and a cup of water is placed 
before them into wbich a spear, dagger, or celt, lias been dipped, the dis- 
putants each take a sip of the water and agree to jiay a fine if they continue 
the quarrel. Trial by water ordeal is practised ; tlie person wbo keeps bis 
head longest under water is adjudged innocent. The principal parties may 
either perform the ordeal themselves or hire [lersons to do so. 

Beligious Bites and Ceremonies . — The religion of the Khyengs confines 
itself almost exclusively to the propitiation of spirits by oli'erings and sacri- 
fices. Their prayers consist of lengthy invocations of protection for them- 
selves and property, and propitiatory prayers to ward off sickness or other 
calamity. The elders of the communities act as priests, and direct and 
conduct all festivals and acts of worship. On these occasions, hogs, bufla- 
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loes, (logs, and fowls, are sacrificed, and immense quantities of rice-beev 
consumed. The three principal festivals arc Nando, Vlanng-liio, and Konde. 

The Nando takes place in March or April, in front of the Nandayi's 
house who conducts it. Every one in the village contributes towards it. A 
hog, dog, two fowls, and three large pots of rice-beer are offered, and invo- 
cations for a favourable season and other blessings are mumbled by the 
priests to the spirits of the village. 

The Plauncj-hio is a festival in honor of Jupiter Pluvius, and should 
by rights be held annually just before the rains set in, but owing it is said 
to the expense attending it, it is only celebrated about once in every eight 
or ten y^'^irs. At tliis feast buffaloes are saeriliced, oblong stones two or 
three feet long and five or six inches in diameter, procured from the creeks, 
are set up vertically at the lower end of the village, in nifhiber equal to the 
buiralo(^s to be sacriticed. The animals are killed and tl)eir blood is poured 
over the stone. Any sullercr from sickness who can afford it, may offer a 
sacrifice to this spirit, provided he has first obtained permission from the 
Dch wo layi. The use of the upright stone is curious, and seems to point 
to some conneclitui with Phallus Avorsldp. Ca}>tain Latter already re- 
marked { Journal, Asinlic Society, Bengal, ISIG), that the Kbyoung-thas 
of the Koladymi river make offerings at stones which “ are rough represen- 
tations of the Lin gum and the NoniP 

T1 \o, Jvonde is celebrated every year for three years, and after a lapse of 
three ycairs is again celebrated annually for three years. It^ object is to 
projiitiate the Konde spirit and his brother and sister, in order to avert 
sic kness and other calamity ; at this feast pigs are slaughtered. At the 
hnver end of the village three miniature huts of bamboo are constructed side 
by side, and a small stone placed in each, together with portions of pork 
and some rice-beer, prayers are offered, and the proceedings terminate with 
much feasting. 

The above arc the principal festivals or sacrifices, but there arc many 
minor spirits to whom wor.ship is paid as circumstances require, 

IJabifaliontt and Domestic Life , — The houses of the Khyengs are con- 
structed of wooden jiosts nbieh vary from 0 to 16 in number ; the walls 
and floor are made of bamboo matting, and the roof is composed of grass or 
leaves. The length of a house varies from 12 to 16 cubits, and it is about 8 
to 12 cubits broad ; there are two ajiartments, the slccjiing and the cooking, 
with an open verandah in front of the latter ; the flooring is raised some 
4 or 5 feet from the ground, and the swine and poultry are enclosed beneath 
it. {Vide Plate Vll.) On festive occasions the Khyengs eat hogs, dogs, 
and fowls, and use abundance of a fermented liquor made from rice, which 
they call Yu, All animals are eaten by them except the tiger, bear, and otter. 
Their clothes arc woven and made at homo, and the manufactures, though coai’se 
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*are durable and good. Indigo grown by tbemselves is the chief dye made use 
of. Th6 male dress is a strip of blue cloth folded round the hips and passed 
between the legs with an end hanging down ^^efore and behind, and by way 
of head covering a strip of cloth is wound round the head. The women 
wear a loose blouse reaching to the knee, very open at the bosom and back 
of the neck, and furnished with slits at the 8ide.s for the arms ; beneath they 
wear a short close petticoat. Work in the fields and hill-clearing, together 
with basket-making, occupy the time of the men. The boys look after the 
domestic animals. The women are emplo^'cd in spinning, weaving, and 
cooking ; they also assist the men in the fields. The loom is an etfective 
but very primitive arrangement. The ends of the beam farthest from the 
weaver, around which the warp is wound, are fastened to two pegs driven 
in the ground ; tMl weaver seated on tlie ground has the near beam, round 
which the warp passes, resting on her lap, the ends of which, together w'ith 
those of another beam which presses the upper warp threads on the lower, 
are fastened to the sides of a broad strip of hide against which she leans ; 
transverse pieces of bamboo, turned by the hand, cause the warp-threads to 
rise and fall as required, and as the thread.^ are opened the shuttle is thrown 
across ; on the reversal of the warp another opening is made, which is simi- 
larly crossed by the shuttle. 

The Khyengs call themselves H i o u or S h o u, and state that the Shin- 
doos, Khumis, and Lungkhes, are members of the same race as themselves. 
They have a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sour- 
ces of the Kyendweng river, but they possess no written record of their 
descent ; they are fond, however, of binging rude ballads, which portray the 
delights of their ancient country, a specimen of which is here given — 

1. ania la chan don a kho a, e e e e 

2. htoan za na baleng a fipilan a, c c ^ e 

3. apok a poiebi a oat nilii a, e e d e 

4. htoan za na baleng a bpuan a, c e c e 

5. ^ind ye olo ve diino e, e e e 

6. si sho e lo po e liiiaung e, e e e e 

7. son sho e atoan e ey e, e e o e 

8. Kanau o su^m ei o Ltui yo,'e e e. 

Translation, 

1. To the upper (country of the) Kyendweng (river), 

2. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (gras.ses), 

8. To the brick (walled) city of our forefathers, 

4. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 

6. Which are so charming (Jit, not a little charming), 

6. Let us hie, come along ! 
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7. Let us haste with every speed, 

8. Oh my fairy-like young brother ! 

♦ 


PART II. 

Grammatical Notes on the Language. 

As the Kliyeng or Hiou language does not possess a scries of letters by 
which to express elementary sounds, the Homan alphabet will be used for 
that purpose, and so far as it is applicable to this language the admirable 
system of orthography adopted by Professor James Summers in his Hand- 
book of the Chinese Language will be followed. 

The system of orthography adopted. 

1. Vowels, simple and co:m dined. 

Form Value of each. Short value. 


i 

i as i in 

p>oUce. 

lit. 

e 

e as a in 

fame ; d lufcihig (Germ.) ; e in mtme 



(Fr.) 

l^t. 

a 

d as a in 

father. 

hat. 


a as a in 

organ. 

hut. 

0 

0 as 0 in 

no. 

not 

6 

as 0 in 

Lowe (Germ.) ; or ceu in sxur 

(Fr.) 

u 

u ns u in 

rule. 

hull. 

u 

u as u in 

lune (Fr.) ; u in Mdhe (Germ.) 

eu in peuUtre (Fr.) 

ie 

as ^ in 

pied (Fr.) ; yea (Eng.) 

in yesterday. 

ia 

ia as m in 

lia.pUa (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) 

yd in Yankee, 

io 

id as io in 

million (Fr.). 

yd in yacht. 

iu 

iu as ew in 

heu\ yew. 

ju ill juchhe (fjQrm.) 

ei 

as ei in 

sein (Germ,) ; ie in pie (Eng.), 

or ei in height. 

ai 

as ai in 

aisle. 


au 

as owivL 

cow. 


01 

as oi in 

voice. 


ui 

as ui iu 

min. 



2. 

The Consonants, single and combined. 

h 

as in 

English. 


ch 

as ch in 

hatch. 


d 

as in 

English ; d pronounced by bending the tongue as far back 



as possible. 


9 

as g in 

good; never y as in gin. 


h 

as ^ in 

heart ; before % and u a strong aspirate, nearly sh. 

k 

as £ in 

king. 
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1 as 

1 

in 

line ; 1 as Ir in wheel rim. 

m as 


in 

mine. 

n as 

n 

in 

nine ; ng as in anger. 

p as 

P 

in 

pine. 

r as 

r 

in 

run. 

s as 

s 

in 

see. 

sh as 

sh 

in 

shine. 

t as 

t 

in 

ting. 

w as 

w 

in 

wag. 

y as 

y 

in 

you. 

z as 

z 

in 

English. 


Adopting Mr. Beanies’ S 3 ^stem of classification, the Kliyeng language 
belongs to the Lohitic or Burmese class of the Turanian family. Its struc- 
ture is monosyllahie, consisting of roots or stem words which undergo no 
change except for the ])urposes of euphony. As the afformatives are for 
tlie most part words which have lost the power of si‘parate existence, the 
language is in the agglutinated stage. It is very simple in construction 
and expression, but elaborate in its tones. 

One or two of the most marked ones arc here indicated : 

The acute accent over a letter or syllable indicates a rising tone of the 
voice as when raised at the end of a question. 

The grave accent over a letter or syllable indicates a hilling tone of the 
voice. 

The horizontal stroke above letters indicate an emphatic stress to bo 
laid on the pronuneiation of f lie syllable over which it appears. 

Final consonants are often mute, they are formed in the mouth but not 
always pronounced unless a vowel follows. In this sketch final consonants 
in italics should not be sounded. 

Nouns. 

Khyeng words of this class may be divided into : — 

1. Nouns Frimitive, i, e. such as are monosyllables bearing their pri- 
mitive signification. 

2. Nouns Derivative^ i. e. such as are formed by the addition of some 
formative syllable, 

3. Nouns Composite^ i, e, such as are formed by the union of two dif- 
ferent roots. 

^Frimitive Nouns or those which are monosyllabic, arc such as the fol- 
lowing : — 



a fowl. 

pom 

a forest. 

bliim 

a hill. 

htSn 

a tree. 


the earth. 

tui 

water. 

kiau 

a mountain. 

ui 

a dog. 
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• • 
There are, however, few stem- words whicli are strictly monosyllabic. 
Most of them take adjuncts either as prefixes or suffixes, or both, which Mr, 
Hodgson has termed ‘ differenfial servile particles’, and no doubt, as he justly 
remarks, “ the basis of these languages is a small number of monosyllabic 
roots bearing necessarily many senses ; hence to distinguish between those 
** several senses is the chief function of the servile adjuncts of the roots.”* 
Many of these serviles are inseparable, as for example ^ ka’ and * kh’ in kahni 
the 8un^ and khlo the moon ; others again are scissile in composition, as for 
example the prefix ma and suffix lit of makuht, the hnnd^ in ‘ kie ku nii’, 
my thumb, 

Derivative nouns are such as are derived from verbal roots, whether 
living or obsolete, and wliich acquire the form of substantives by the addition 
of a formative prefix such as a or ma ; e, g.y 


aak 

' a fragment 

# from 

ak 

to break. 

amhik 

a loving 

from 

mlak 

to love (obsolete). 

mahau 

a speaking 

from 

hau 

to speak. 


Composite nouns are such as are compounded of two roots, the first of 
which may be said to stand in the genitive case. The members of the com- 
pound may either be two nouns, or two verbs, or a verb add noun combined ; 
e.g.y 

on dnam lit, remaining place^ a seat, 

ik duam lit. slaping place, a bed, 

kho m\h lit. foot's eye, the ankle, 

nago han lit. dragon's yaicning, a rainbow, 

inahau kho lit. speaking aperture the mouth. 

Diminutives are formed by affixing ‘so’# signifying little, to words, as 
khlaung so, a lad. 

The distinctions of number and gender are made in a similar way by 
affixes. 

Op Numbeb. 

There are three numbers, the singular, dual, and plural. The noun or 
pronoun by itself indicates the singular. The dual is expressed by the par- 
ticle * hoi’, signifying a pair or couple,^ The plural is expressed by the fol- 
lowing particles all signifying many, hio,*]oi, tak, nii. Thus, when the sub- 
ject of conversation is understood, a Khyeng would say * nahoi sit u’, the two 
are going, or without using the pronoun * sit u hoi’ ; but a Burman, having 
jio dual, would under similar circumstances commit the solecism the two 
are going all. 

• Hodgson’s ^Mongolian AJfhiities of the Cancasiam' in Jour. As. Soo. Beng., 1853, 
note to page 86. 

G 
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• 

• Or Gbndee. 

Gender is marked by affixes indicating sex ; thus, pahto malcy and 
n^hto^maZ^, are affixed to khlaung man^ to express the gender. 

The general female affix is * nii*, fecundity, as a nii a lien. 

The male affix for birds, and also occasionally for fish, is ‘ hlui as 
& hlui a coeJe. 

The male affix for quadrupeds and reptiles seems to be ‘ htsa’, as kie 
htsa a tiger ; hpo htsa a snake {male), 

The male affix for the dog kind is * ban*, as ui han a dog (male). 

The following are forms derived from the Burmese, e, g, wok-hpa a hog ; 
no» hti a "buffalo (male) ; mui bo an elephant {male). 

Of Case. 

Those relations of words to each other which in inflected languages ate 
termed Cases, are exliibited by the following^artieles affixed to the noun or 
pronoun — 

ku or gu of the genitive particle. 

a to or for, the dative particle. 

&gu from, the ablative particle. 

The genitive particle is more frequently understood than expressed ; the 
Case is then indicated by the juxtaposition of the two substantives, the for- 
mer being understood to be in the genitive case. 

On Pbonouns. 

^Personal Pronouns, The personal pronouns have two forms, (a) a se- 
parate, full ; and (h) a contracted form.* In their contracted state they 
blend themselves alike with nouns and verbs. 

The nominative case of each personal pronoun in its full and contract- 
ed forms is here given in the three numbers ; 


SlNOtTLAB. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Full. 

Con- 

tracted. 

Full. 

Con- 

tracted. 

FuU. 

Con- 

tracted. 

I 

jkie J 

naun Thou 
^yaX ) Se 
or > She 
ya ) or It. 

ka 

\ nk 

> or 

kie bni We two 
naun hni *Te two 
aya^ hni \ They two 
or } 

ya nhi ; They two 

ma 
\ m^ 

> or 

j / na hoi 

kie me We 

naun me To 
ayatti ) 
or > They 
yati J 

mn. 

\ 

> or 

/ na hio 


** ^^Bosen states that the Oircassiaii pronouns have two forms, a complete and 
sepamblB one, sn^ an incomplete and inseparable one.*' Hodgson on the Mongolian 
JJ^iUee efthe Oaucaeims^ (Jotm., Beng. 'As. Soc., 1853.) 
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When the sense is complete withont it, the full form of the personal 
pronouns is often omitted. 

The contracted form of the second and third persons is more frequently 
underetood than expressed, as — pdn a dn u hoi (they) two dwell in a forest. 
The contracted form of the third personal is often used as a nominative 
affix thus, anti na apo na naso yoh hmu & ^ii kat A hoi, the parents wept on 
seeing their child's corpse, 

* Demonstrative pronouns are the following : — 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Pluiul. 


HI This 

iii hoi Time two. 

ni hio 

These 

to 

to 1 

to 


That 

. hoi Thos^ two. 

hio 

Thos^ 

loni 

toui ) 

toni 



Ni this, and to or toni tliat^ wilfi the dative alTix, become ‘ ni a’ here,^ and ‘ to a* 
iher^e; with the ablative particle agu, hence and thence. The more distant 
there is expressed by ‘ sowa’ or ‘ sobra’. 

Delaiive Pronouns, Of these there are none in the langnnge. Tlie idea 
of relation is periphrastically expressed by a verbal root with the genitive 
])article alfixed coupled with the object ; thus the man loho runs would be 
‘ son gu kblaung’, the running man, 

hiterrogativc Pronouns. These are ‘ ani’ who^ ‘ ani ku’ whose, ‘ baung' 
and ‘ pi’, which, what. 

On Adjectites. 

Adjectives are usually placed after the nouns they qualify. Tl)ey do 
not alter their terminations to express either number, case, or gender ; indeed, 
many words have a substantive, adjective, or verbal, signification according 
to their position in the sentence. 

The Comparative degree is formed by the word ‘ san^ great, placed 
before the adjective, thus — ahpoi good, san alipdi better. 

The word ‘ Ion’ more is used synonymously with the English word than ; 
thus, toni Ion a ni hboi moi u, this is better than that. 

The Superlative degree is expressed by the word ‘ he^'’ very, much ; thus, 
^lh6m hek ku^-m pihio moi \x? how old is the eldest ? 

Of Numebals. 

Tlio following is the cardinal series of numbers adopted by the 
Khyengs: — 
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1 

hot 


20 

goi 

2 

hni 


21 

goi ne puwhot 

3 

htum 


30 

htum gip 

4 

mli 


31 

htum gip pu??ihot 

6 

hiigo 


40 

mli gip 

6 

sop 


41 

mli gip puwliot 

7 

she 


100 

pia hot 

8 

sli&p 


101 

pia Ion ne pu7;diot 

9 

go 


121 

pia goi ne pirw/hot 

10 

ha or 

hnga 

1000 

pia hnga. 

11 

ha ne 

pu?;jhot 

1001 

pia hnga Ion ne pu^whot 

12 

ha ne 

puhni 




The numerals 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, are borrowed from the Burmese ; ‘ goi’ 
twenty is evidently a corruption of tlie Chittagong ‘ kuri’ ; goi ne puwiliofc 
twenty with one ; htum gip, thirty; inli gip forty ^ up to signify 

three claps, four claps of the hand, the word ‘ gip’ being a. corruption of the 
Burm^e word ‘ akhyet’, a stroke or hloit ; pia Ion iie piu/diot is one hundred 
more ivith one. 

The same peculiarity in the use of numerals whicli characterizes the 
Burmese and other Turanian tongues, exists in a modified form in Khyeng. 
When applied to mankind, the exponent particle * pum’ a body or thing is 
usually prefixed, as ‘ khlaung pun htum’ three men ; and in reckoning of a 
group of individuals or things, the computation proceeds thus ‘ pu? 7 *hot,’ 
‘ pun hni’, ‘ pun htum’, ‘ pum mli’ <fec. When the numerals are applied to 
individuals of the brute ci'cation, they are preceded by * zum’ for quadrupeds, 
and ‘ htek’ for each signifying a brute animal; and ‘yum’ a creeper 
for reptiles. But these particles are rarely used.* 

On Verbs, 

Most verbs in Khyeng are formed from the abstract root by the addi- 
tion of certain prefixes and affixes. 

In the Indicative mood the verb is in its simplest state, unconnected 
with any other to modify its operation. 

There are three tenses, the Fresent, Fast, and Future; the affixes to 
denote these are for the Present ‘ u’ ; the Past ‘ niu’, or more commonly with 
the auxiliary ‘ bri’, as ‘ bri niu’ ; the Future ‘ ei’, which perhaps may be a 
contraction of the root ‘ woi’ to wish. 

The affirmative verb usually takes as a prefix the contracted form of 
the iponorm. 

, j . * Professor Summers style^ them ‘exponent particles’, which appears a more ap- 
prejiriate term than numeral generic affix/ 
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Tlie letter n frequently precedes verbal roots whose initial letters are 
yt, y, d, ch, z ; and the letter m those roots which commence with p or 6. 

Roots ending in ‘ auk’ sometimes for the sake of euphony change the 
* auk* into * o’, as — * kie ka klauk u’ I am falling ; ‘ ^ya^ klo u’ he is falling. 

The following will serve as a model for the variations a Khyeng verb 
undergoes. 

‘ Pel-*, to give. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pkesivxt Texse. 

Singular. 


1. 

kie kapek u 

I give. 

2. 

nauii napck u 

Thou givest. 

3. 

aya^ napek u 

He gives. 


Dual. 


1. 

kio hni mapek u 

We two give. 

2. 

naun hni mapek u 



iiahoi napek u 

> le two give. 

3. 

aya^ hni mapek u 
nahoi napek u 

1 They two give, 


Plural. 


1. 

kio me mapek u 

We give. 

2. 

naun me mapek u 



naliio napek u 

^ le give. 

8 . 

ayati mapek u 
yati hio napek u 

1 They give. 


Past Tense. 

Singular. 

1. kie kapol niu I gave. 

2. naun napel niu Thou gavest. 

3. aya/ napel niu He gave. 

In the same manner through the dual and plural numbers. 


Futuke Tense. 
Singulai*. 


1. 

kie kapek ei 

I shall give. 

2. 

naun napek ei 

Thou slialt give. 

8 . 

nya^ napek ei 

He shall give. 


And so on through the dual and plural numbers. 

' The partitipial form is denoted by the genitive and dative particles 
being affixed %q the root, as — ‘ eon gu khlaung’ the running man ; ‘ to hmu 
figu k&t ii hoi ’ having teen that both wept. 
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As in most other uninflected languages, the Imperative mood is confin« 
ed to the second person. It is indicated by the particle ‘ e* affixed to the 
root, thus ‘ pek e’ give thou ; ‘ sit e* go thou. 

The Infinitive mood, as in Buftnese, is generally expressed by the 
future tense, thus — * kie ayat a sit ei ka hau niu* I told hhn to go. 

There are certain roots which are constantly used as atixiliaries. They 
assist in forming the various parts of the verb with which tliey are conjoin- 
ed. Nearly all of them are roots which have lost the power of a sepai*ate 
eiistence. 

The most common of these auxiliaries are— 

First. Those which perfect the notion of the primitive — 

(a) bri (to finish) 

tua zei bri niu, ike work is now finished. 

(b) ma^ (to complete) 

ui nae mal: niu, the dog ate it up. 

Secondly. Those which denote obligation^ tfec. 

(a) kho (to be able, can) 

kie kasi^ kho u J can go. 

(b) hpa (lawful, right) 

si^ hpa u (you) should go (lit , it is proper to go) 

(c) la (to get, obtain) 

boy 6 pihio mbek lei mo hoto much shall (I) give (you) Sir? 

Thirdly. Those which denote desire^ effort^ risk, 

(a) woi (to wish) 

kie kasi^ woi u I want to go. 

(b) sok (to try) 

pliao kie ih sok u I will try and sleep a Utile. 

(c) da;^ (to dare) 

naun nasi^ dat u mo will you dare to go ? 

{d) bo (to return) 

hot a lo bo e come again to-morrow. 

There are two auxiliary roots whose application is not fully understood. 

They are ‘ ey’ and * nauk’ (in composition the latter is frequently changed 

into * no’). One of their functions would seem to be to give a verbal signi- 

filcation to words borrowed from the Burmese or other language. Their use 

will be best illustrated by examples. 

. 

« si^ nauk u he goes courting. 

kie kamlak nauk u I love. 

to nfthto zo kdi no u that little girl is pretty. 

sit ei n^shang ey u (you) ought to go (lit. to go is proper.) 

nm d a kesit ey u (/) go to buffalo eating (feast). 
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Here * koi ’ and ‘ shang’ are evidently corruptions of tke Burmese wordPkyc/ 
and * ht§n\ 

The root ‘ ey' aflSxed to the root ^ sun (to beaf^ suffer) helps to form the 
passive voice, thus ‘ kie tuk ka sun ey^ I am killed ; ‘ kie deng k^ksun ey u* 
I am beaten^ but it is rarely used. 

There appear to be only three substantive verbs, namely, ^ moi^ to 
exist ; * shi* to be true; and ^ ti’ to be, thus : 

kie nam zam kamoi u, I am the village elder. 
shi ba, it is, yes. 
pikha ti u, tohat is it? 

The Interrogative particle is ‘ mo\ added at the end of a sentence, as,— 
* Naun a sh^mi moi u mu* have you children ? If there is any other word 
in the sentence implying interrogation, it is frequently omitted, as ^ naun 
ani u* who are you ? 

The suppositional particles ‘ a’, ‘ na’, or * dina’, implying if, are affixed 
to the verbal root, which drops the prefixed contracted pronoun, as, ‘ kie zei 
kho na kazei ei’ I will do it if I can. 

The negative verb does not take the prefixed contracted pronouns. To 
express simple negation, (1) the letters n, m, or mb, maybe prefixed either 
to the verbal root, to the particles of tense, or to both ; (2) the hard 
initial consonant of a toot, such as k, t, p, and s, is changed into its corre- 
sponding soft consonant g, d, b, and z j (3) the root often requries the sub- 
stantive verb as an auxiliary. 


shi ba it is. 

si< hpa u {you) may go. 
kie kapek u I give. 
king u md w well ? 
kie k^ klauk mI am falling. 
ya kdi no u md is she pretty ? 


nshi is not. 
z\t hpa mbu {you) may not go. 
kie mbek shi nu I am not giving. 
ngang nu {Jhe) is not well. 
kie nglo mil am not falling. 
goi no nu {she) is not pretty. 


Frohibition may be expressed either by the particle ‘ &n’ or * n’ imme- 
diately after the root, as ‘ sit e’ go {thou), * lo e* come {thou), ‘ zit &n e’ go 
{thou) not, ‘ lo ne’ come {thou) not ; or by the particle ‘ ti^ immediately 
after the root and its auxiliaries as — * zi^ la shi di* (you) must not go ; ‘ hot 
a lo ei ti’ come not tomorrow. 


Abtbbbs appear to be used indiscriminately in composition. 

The language being poor in conjunctions, participles are lai^ly made 
use of to supply the deficiency. ^ 

JPost-positive particles are used in the same mannifr as the prepositions 
of Western tongues. 
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• ?he construction of the language is simple and inartificial. In a sen- 
tence the nominative usually comes first, the object next, the verb last. 
The language is remark^le for its three numbers and its system of prefixed 
pronouns. It is probable that both thSle peculiai’ities exist in the Khumi and 
Kyo, and possibly may be discovered in the other hill tongues of Northern 
Arakan. In his sketch of the Khumis and Kyos,* Capt. Latter speaks of 
the exponent particles (termed by him numeral generic afflxei) as being 
entirely wanting, though he suspected a better acquaintance . with those 
dialects would reveal them. Colloquially a Kh\ eng rarely uses them, and 
as he possesses a dual number, one is at first led to imagine that his lan- 
guage does not possess them ; possibly a latent dual together with a like 
infrequent use of those particles by' the Khumis and Kyos may have led 
Capt. Latter to imagine they were wanting in those languages. Again, he 
says the Khumis form their future by the addition of the affix ‘ nak*, which, 
when the roots end with a mute consonant often has the euphonic vocal ‘ gil’ 
intervening : * Kai tchek ga nak’ I go or leill goP As regards the Kjms, he 
says, — “ Ka is the nominative alHx, chiefly used with the noun in construction 
with a verb in‘ the present tense. In which Ctase the verb dispenses with its 
own affix of time.*' The vocal ‘ g&’ in the one case and the nominative affix 
‘ ka’ in the other, seem to indicate the existence of a similar system of pre- 
fixed contracted pronouns in those tongues. 

A fable well known to Burmese scholars rendered into Khyeng and a 
series of short sentences are appended in the hope that they will afford an. 
insight into the grammatical structure of the language. 

T'ahle of the two toild dogs and the tiger. 

In the olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and after a while had 
three young ones, a male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, and 
on dividing (their property) each took one of the females. The male which 
remained, the mother claimed saying, “ He is my share, I have borne him 
about with me, with great suffering, therefore I ought to have him.” The 
father said, ‘‘ I being the husband and lord over my wife, ought to have 
him.” Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their 
case decided)* On arriving there, the tiger said, “ So you are come to me, are 
you !” and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to 
the mother, he cut the remaining male down the middle, and gave half to 
each of them. The parents looking on the dead body of their young one, 
lamented bitterly and said, “ My lord tiger, you have indeed made a divi- 
sion, but not thus cruelly, alas, ought you to have done it !” Then they 
threw d8wn the dead body of their young one before the tiger, and went 
their way. * 


Joum., As. Soc. Beng., 1846. 
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In Khyeng, 

Yoklua, pom ui zun hni pon a on u lioi, kla &gii pom ui ban zun hot 
pom ui nii zun hni atauk ey u ; nawo naliau ey nii agu, pom ui nii zun hni 
pumlu?t zun hot hpd ey u hoi. Pom ui ban zun hot kiuan agu, anii na-kie 
liolai ka khon u kie don ka huan ey ci ashang ey u ; apo na-kie kapaya ka- 
hoi bo kie dbn kabuan ey ei ashang ey u. Nawo nahau nii agu aki6 tayi 
on duan a sit u hoi, lipo agii, akie tayi na-kie on du^n a nahpo u ! to ^so 
zun lini, anil a pu//diot — apo a pumhol — pe^' bri ilgu, pom ui ban so zun 
hot kiuan agu amliing a khon u ahpe u. Anii na apo na naso yok hmu agii 
kat u hoi, akie tayi o ! iiiklia nasei ci nshang ey nu ; naso yok akid hinon 
gon a tong u bo u lidi. 

SENTENCES. 


Knglish, 

Come liere. 

Sit down. 

Are you well ? 

I am well. 

What is the matter ? 

There is nothing the matter. 

What do you want ? 

I want nothing. 

Why have you come ? 

The master called. 

Are you liungry ? 

Will you cat cooked rice ? 

Are you thirsty ? 

Will you drink riee-beor ? 

I will try a little. 

Who are you ? 

I am the village elder. 

Of what race is he ? 

He is a Khyeng. 

How does he live ? (what work) 

Ho plants tobacco and chillies, and 
sows cotton and sesamum. 

Do you understand ? 

I do not understand. 

When will he come ? 

He will come now. 

Where are you going ? 

I am going to court that girl, 

H 


Khyeng, 

ni a lo e. 
nakho on e. 
inakang ba mo ? 
kakang ba. 
pikha ti u ? 
pikha ba ndi nu. 
iiaun baung alii cy md ? 
kie baung ba lii ey nu. 
kha ti nalo u ? 
aboi inawui u. 
bii andu ey mo ? 
bii na e ei mo ? 
tui nahei {or nalia) cy md ? 
naun yii naok ei md ? 
plcso ipron, pliso) k^ok sok ei. 
naun ^ni u ? 
kie nam zam moi u. 
ya baung miu li ? 
ahiou (or ahiu) miu u. 
baung baung zei u ? 
m^khii naling u, homak ngiling u, 
hpoi nahpo u, ^shi nahpo u. 
naun n^yau^ si^ ba md ? 
kie yu si nu. 
baung khoa lo ei md ? 
tua lo ei. 
baan a sit yu ? 
to hon nil kie k^ si^ nauA: ci. 
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• English, 

How many houses are in your vil- 
lage ? 

Tliere are twelve houses. 

Are all the women*s faces tattooed 
in your village ? 

They ai*e all tattooed. 

What does Pamblaung say ? 

* I am beautifur, she says. 

Is she beautiful ? 

She is not beautiful. 

How old are you ? 

I am thirty. 

How old is your wife ? 

Slie is twenty-five. 

How many children have you ^ 

1 have four, one boy and three girls. 

How old is the eldest ? 

The oldest is seven. 

Is the youngest at the breast ? 

Yes, it is. 

Has it cut all its teeth ? 

Not yet cut. 

I am going. Go not. 

I cannot come. 

I dare not go. 

You must not go. 

Y’^ou ought not to go. 

Go before he comes. 

If you find it, bring it. 

If you wish to go, go. 

If ydte pull the cat’s tail, she will 
scratch you. 

If you go there, you will be struck. 

I will do it, if I can. 

I am falling. He is falling. 

I am not falling. He is not falling, 
I am loving. He is loving. 

I am (he is) not loving. 


Khyeng, 

nan a iam pihio moi u ? 
hnga iam nhi moi u. 
naun nan a hnato zei zei ^mhaung 
mashuan u mo ? 
zei zei mashuan u. 

Pamblaung baung nahau ey m6. 
Pamblaung na, kie k^ koi nauk u 
nauk u. 

ya hoi no u md ? 
goi no nu. 

naun kuam pi hio moi u mo ? 
htum gip moi niu. 
pS-ya kuam pi hio moi u mo ? 
kapa^-a go kuam lingo, 
naun a sh^mi moi u md ? 
pum mn moi u, pato pu’hot, hnato 
pun htum, 

ahldm heh kuam pihio moi u mo ? 
^hldm he A: kuam she. 

^mlek hd^ sui ok moi u md ? 
a, moi u. 

aho po ma^ u mo ? 
bo inaA bon nu. 
kie ka siifyu. Zit an 6. 
kie nlo kho di nu. 
kie zi^ da^ shi nu. 
z\t la shi di. 
zi^ hpa mbu. 
nlo khlaung a sid e. 
naun khon dina lo bo e. 
sit woi da sit (d, euphonic), 
min zam hdmd hniik dina ra^mplei 
dy ei. 

naun sdbra sit Sna ?ideng n^suney ei. 
kie zei kho na, k^ zei ei. 
kie ka klauku. ^ya klo u. 
kie ngto nu. ^.ya ngto u. 
kie k§imlak nauk u. Ya ii^imlak 
nauk u. 

kie (^ya) nmluA no nu. 
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English. 

I love him. 

He loves me. 

I am pointing (with the finger). 

He is pointing. 

What is he pointing at ? 

Is the work finished ? 

It is not finished. 

Po you think it will rain ? 

I do not think it will rain. 

Is the village far ? 

It is near. 

Who is cougliing ? 

He is coughing (?. e., has a cough). 
"What did you heat him with ? 

I struck him with a stick. 

Those men went with their bows ta 
shoot wild pig. 


Khyeng. 

kie ay a k^mlak nauk u. 
kio namlak nauk u. 
kie kachi u. 
aya namanchi u. 
aya baung n^ohi u. 
nazc'i pri u mo ? 
bri hon nu. 

yo oo ei nachian u m6 ? 
yo 1100 shinu kachian u. 
to nain hlo u mo ? 
ascng u. 
anku ani u ? 
yanku shi u. 

naun aya baung ung deng u ? 
hteii bo nung kadeng u. 
to khlaiing bio gili ung pom wo^ hot 
ei bit u hio. 


PART III. 

A Vocabulary in Khyeng and English. 

The vocables in this suction of the Vocabulary may perhaps be grouped 
under the following heads : — 

(flf.) The generic or cognate^ such as are common to the majority of 
the hill tongues, as for instance ; ‘ kahni ’ the sun ; ‘ khlo' the moon ; ‘ kli’ 
air ; ‘ ui’ a dog. 

(b.) The specific or, perhaps more correctly, the dialectic , such as are 
peculiar to the Kli^^eng tongue: as for example ; ‘ bliiw’ a hill ; * deF the 
earth ; ‘ kiau’ a mountain. 

(c.) The foreign or such as are borrowed from other tongues, as for 
example ‘ mlu’ a town, from the Arakauese ‘ mro’ ; * anik’ hlaclc, from the 
Burmese * anek’ ; ‘ sonaf lime, from the Hindustani ‘ chiina ^ 

The origin of these latter is indicted by the capital letters A, B, or H, 
being prefixed to them, 

а, post pos., at, among, for, in, to ; 2, suppositional affix, if ; 3, 

dative particle. 

&gu, post pos.^ from, in, ablative particle. 

б, a fowl ; — hlui, ^ cock ; — hliii khong u, the cock crows ; 

— nii, a hen. 
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• t?,, to break ; — bo, a bit, fragment, 

abo, a mushroom, 
abo^, adj,y white. 

adon, n,y a mat ; — hio, d., to roll up a mat. 
aha, w., a yam. 

^ham, n,y an otter, 
ahang, a inus(iuito. 

ahau, n.y speech ; — pe^, to abuse ; — yaii^, to tell, relate. 

ahaung, w., liquid, juice. 

ahboi, ahpoi, adj.y good, handsome. 

ah^, an axe. 

ahe, w., firewood. 

ailing, adj,y green, alive. 

ahlem, adj.^ great, largo, big. 

filling, n , a thorn. 

ahlo, adj.y far. 

;aihlok, heat ; — soat, a;., to perspire. 

^hlung, adj.y high, lofty, tall. 

A. ahmaung, adfy painted, ornamented ; — shuam, r., to tattoo, 
ahmii, ? 2 ., a kite (bird). 

ahmua^, n,^ the gall bladder ; with ‘ m^ \ to blow the fire. 

B. ahmo, n.f hair of the body, down ; 2, a featlier. 
ahni or ahn^, w., a wild dog. 

^hnu, the last, the space behind a thing, 

ahom, a creek. 

^bong, adj,y empty, deserted, 
aho, adj,f dry. 
ahta, adj.y new. 

B. aht^, n,, the fruit of a tree or plant. 

ahti, n.y blood ; klong, a vein. 

ahto, adj.y acid, sour, 
ahto, adj.y angry, 
ahto, n,y an arrow, 
ahtiii, adj., young, small, 
ahtuk, adj\y deep as water. 

B. 9 .kho, adj,^ bitter ; an aperture, hole. 

^kie, n.y a tiger. 

^ki, a horn, as ‘ now ki * huffdlo's horn ; also, an angle, corner, 
A. ^klam, w., advice, counsel ; 2, enclosure, fence. 

A. ^klong, w., a line. 

B. ^iko, or ?go, adv, and post pos., under, beneath. 

B. ^oi, n., an ear or spike of grain. 
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B. ^tkii, help, assistance ; 2, a spider. 

A, ^lak, w,, liquor, spirit, arrack, 

B. ?.lei, w., a field. 

B. all, a crossbow ; — wo, n,^ a quiver ; — nkli, v., to bend the 
bow in order to string it ; — hpo, v,, to draw up the string 
in order to let off the arrow. 

B. ^lom, n., a road. 

alon a, adv.^ moreover. 

alb, n.y a forest clearing ; adj\, like, similar, 

B. aliin, n.y a stone ; exponent particle for round-like objects. 

am, n.f a jiot, utensil. 

A. amaung, w., a dream, 
ambu oyj to borrow. 

B. am^, n., the sky, clouds. 

amlak, obsolete n. ; — nau/j, i?., to love, to like, 
amlek, adj,, small, young. 

ami ling, n. the mind ; 2, the middle ; — ta, v.y to like, to be 
pleased with j — klaui, v,y to resolve ; — litb, i;., to be 
angry. 

amuam, adj., broken, fractured, lame. 

an, the negative and proliih Hive particle, 

^na, if, the suppositional affix, 

^iiau, n.y a younger brother, offspring. 

be, n.y a younger sister {proa, auah^.) 

andi, n.y a soor])ion. 
aiidu ey, t?., to be hungry, 
andu^m, n.y a resting, a place, 
ani, interrogative pr on. y who. 

B. aniAr, adj.y black, 
anku, n.y a cough, 
antc&t, adfy tight, 
antb, v.y to awake. 

B. aoi, adj.y yellow, 
apio, n.y a fly. 
apeam, adj.y old. 

^poung, n.y a wall ; B. — D., to clasp, cling to. 

B. m)oky n.y a grandfather, 
apri, n.y a bit, fragment, 
asa, n.y a worm. 

^iseng, adj.y near, 
ashe, n.y a star. 

B. ^shang ey, v.y to be proper, right. 
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B.. asham, w., sound, noise. 

asheam, red ; — so, an infant, (a northern expression). 

fishaung, adj.^ light. 

ashau, adj,^ long. 

asho, w., flesh, meat. 

asi, n., an elder sister. 

^siam, n., a knife ; — lop or nho, n,^ the blade of a knife ; — ho, 
n., the edge of a knife. 

B. aso, adj.f wet. 

as5, w., a child inflint ; a diminutive particle. 
asoi, adj.^ short. 

B. ^soung, n., rice ; — sh^, cleaned pounded rice ; — d^, unclcaned 
rice. 

ata, It., an elder brother, 
aui, adj.y stinking, rotten, 
aung 0 , n., a crow. 

awa, It., light, dawn of day ; 2, a casting net. 
awoa/7, It., a species of leech. 

^yam, ??., night. 

^ya^, ya, pron., full form of third personal pronoun he, she, it 

ayau, adj.^ wide. [ayati, yati, they. 

ayau^, it., a bag. 

ayi, adj\, heavy. 

ayei, adj.^ weary. 

ayong, adj.y cold. 

^.yoky n.j a corpse. 

B. 

ba. It., a kind of reed ; 2, a euphonic affix. 

— long, It., a kind of grass. 

— oap, It., lemon or other fragrant grass, 
ba, I?., to put into the mouth (as food, <fec.). 
baan, adv.y where. 

baung, interrog. pron.y which, what. 

■ kho-&, adv.y at what time, when. 

b6, adj.y other, another. 

mbing, t?., to shut, close as an aperture or door. 

bliim, It., a hill, hillock ; b6, a hill mushroom, 

bo, a qualifying affixy sometimes makes a neuter verb active, 
bo, v.y to return, 
mbon, to be thin. 

B, bri or pri, t;., to be finished, completed. 
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bii, cooked food, boiled rice ; — am, a pot in which rice is 
cooked \ — am teqip, the rice pot cover j — ?indu ey, t?., to 
be hungry. 

bu^^, bua^, V., to cook, 
buam, t>., to get, obtain, 
biik bo, t\, to push. 

c. 

chandon, the Kliyen dvven Eiver. 

B. che pui, an associate, friend, 
chetong kulit, w., the left hand. 

chi or die, n,y the waist cloth worn hj^ Khyeng males. 

sauk, v.y to put on the waist clotli, 

chi, t?., to point out, or at. 

chian, r., to think, suppose, be of opinion. 

chin ye, marriage. 

D. 

da/, V., to dare, auxiliary affix (\\oi used singly), 
de/f, the earth, ground; — mo^n, t?., to be possessed of the 
spirit of the earth ; — beam hot, i?., to make a propitiatory 
offering to the earth spirit, 
nde, V,, to be disgusted, 
de, n.y a thatched roof, 
di, n,^ a kind of grass for thatching 

dei shop, 7^., a door ; — mbing, to shut (as a door) ; — hii, r., 
to open (as a door). 

din, euphonic affix ^ as ‘ khoan din lo e’, come down, 
dina, suppositional affix, if, should. 

do, an extended line. Exponent particle for long things. 

ndo, V., to sting as a bee, or bite as a snake. 

doam, adj.^ idle, lazy, stupid. 

dong, t?., to jump. 

don’, adj,^ only. 

du^/, 2 ;., to shampoo. 

nduam, «?., to rest, cease from motion. 

du, to die. 

E. 

e, to eat. 

e, affix of imperative mood, 

ei, affix of future tense and of infinitive mood, 

B. ek, n., dung, ordure ; 2, v., to ease oneself, 
ey, auxiliary affix. 
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o. 

gan, t?., to be strong, powerful, violent. 

ngan, to kick as an animal, as * no nama ngan u’ the buffalo 
kicks, 

gang nu, i?., to be not well, sick. 

B. gl^k, w., a flash of lightning ; — klii, v., to flash as lightning ; 
— ho, 71., a celt, ancient stone implement, 
ngon nu, r., to be busy, not at leisure, as ‘ kie ngon nu ’ I have no 
B. go, num. adj.^ nine. [leisure, 

goi, nim, adj\^ twenty, 
gu, n,y a thing, a unit ; genitive particle. 


H. 

ha, n., gold ; — oi yum, a gold necklace ; — ku siap, a gold finger 
ring ; — takli, a gold armlet, 
ha, also ngha, num, adj,^ ten. 

ban, u., to yawn ; 2, to be rough, bad as a road ; 3, masc. affjc for 
hap, V., to be sharp as a knife, clever as a man. [dogs, 

hbi, V, to catch, hold, as hbi dina lo e ’ bring it, 
hbo, euphonic affix, 

beam, w., silver; — ha, silver and gold, wealth ; — hut, v,, to go 
with a propitiatory offering, 
hek, w., a louse, 

hek, V., to lift or take out ; 2, superlative affix^ very, mueh. 
hi, v.y to ask, to question. 

hio {or slio), n,^ a coverlet, blanket ; — wo, r., to put on a cover- 
ing ; — ankle&t, w., to fold up a covering, 
hio (or sho), v., to roll up (as a mat or tobacco) ; 2, to be many ; 
3, a plural affix, 

B. hiuap, or shuap, z>., to loosen, untie, 
hie, V., to buy. 
hleSt, 7?., to joke, jest, 
hl^m, v.j to be great, large, 
hio, w., a shield, 
hloang, v,y to expel, drive out. 
hl6k, 7?., to be hot. 
hliing, V,, to be high, lofty, 
hlu, v,y to rub, wipe, 
hluam, v., to shake, 
hmiam, v., to be ripe ; to be cooked, 
hmu, 9 ., to see. 

hne nu, w., a widow ; — bo, a widower. 
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liiiato, 71. f a woman. 

Lnau^, v.j to bark (as a dog) ; 2, to wear (as a garment) ; 3, to 
put on (as a ring). 

bnau^, V., to hammer (as a nail or peg) . 

Iniaung, CAiphoyiic particle y please, 
liiiga, also ha, 7m7n. ten. 

ne pumhot, eleven. 

15. hngo, 7ium. aJj.^ live ; 2, to be full, satisfied with food. 

13. hngo, y., to growl as an animal. 

13. hngo, n., a fish ; liap, scales ; — pwop, gills ; hling, 

dorsal fin ; pole hling, ventral fin ; — hom^, tail ; 

sa, dried fish ; zi nei, salted fish ; mongo, 

broiled fish. 

Jj. hni, man, adj., two. 

hni, 71,^ a Khyeng woman’s under-petticoat, 
hnio, t)., to forget; — hte, a melon. 

13, hnoan, r., to smell. 

hno, or nho lop, a leaf, 
hno, IK, to be blunt, as a knife. 

13. hniik, y., to pull, drag, draw out. 
ho, y., to fan ; 2, to wipe, 
ho, v.y to dry, set out to dry. 
hoant“?;.j to be young, budding, (obsolete). 

■ nil, > 1 ., a virgin, maiden, 

heap, y., to pull with violence. 

15. boat ey, i?., to hinder, 
hoi, w., a mango. 

hoi, y., to be aj)air or couple, dual affix. 

15. hok, r., to bark as a deer, 
hokka, w., tlie buttock. 

holai khon or khoam, y,, to meet with suffering, to suffer, 
lioma^, 7^,, chillies. 

B. ' h6ine, n., a tail ; a beard of grain. 

bon ‘Ajpostpos,, above, overhead; conj. yet, still, 
hot, v,j to go, (obsolete) ; as an auxiliary it often gives sti'engLh to 
an active root, 

hot, nmn, adj,j one ; hot a, to-morrow. 

hpa, V,, to be lawful, right, an auxiliary vet'h 7iot used singly, 

B. hp^, V., to allot, divide. 

hpean, y., to wear out or away, 

hpi&n, the gown worn by the Khyong women ; — hio, i»., to 
put on the same. 


1 
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hpo, V., to arrive, 
hpo, t?., to sow broad cast, 
hpo, w., a snake, serpent. 
hp5ha, M., a husband. 

hpo i, n., cotton ; — yong, the cotton plant ; — htd, the cot- 
ton pod ; — nzi, cotton seed ; — p^, dressed cotton ; 

— lideu;i, a bundle of cotton thread ; — hdeu;i shuan, to 
dye cotton thread. 

hpuan, adj,^ level. 

htek, n., a brute animal ; exponent particle for fish, 
hti or nhti, n., iron. 

htin or htOn, n.y a tree ; — haung, n. sap. 
hto, w., an arrow ; i?., to change. 

B. htum, num, adj.^ three, 
hau, V., to speak, talk. 

I. 

B. iam, n., a house, dwelling ; — sho, the verandah ; — kadii^’, the 
inner or sleeping apartment ; — go, the first or cooking-room. 
B. \k^ i\y to sleep j — duam, w., a bed. 

K. 

ka, contracted form of first personal pronoun, 
kadi, n,y the mantis religiosa. 
kadiiA:, w., an inside part, a room. 

kahni, n., the sun, the sky, a day ; — klii, ti., to set, as the sun ; 

— sank, V., to shine, as the sun. 
nka^, v.y to hawk, clear the throat, 
ka/, V., to weep, cry, 

khlo, n., the moon, lunar month ; — ht^, to wax ; B. — luam, 
to wane ; — yoi, the halo round the moon ; — wa, to shine 
as the moon, n, moon shine ; — soa/, to rise ; — pld, full 
moon. 

khlaung, w., a man, mankind ; — hap, a shrewd, sharp fellow j — so, 
a child, a youth ; — lili, a braggart, boaster, liar ; — gan, 
a strong powerful man, athlete ; — gon, a lean man ; 

— 00 , a dumb man ; — zam, an elder. 

khlaung a, yual, affix (with ‘ n’ prefixed to verbal root), before, aa 
* nlo klilaung a ^ hefore coming. 
kho, aux. verhy to be able, can ; an aperture. 
khoS., n.y time, 
kho-a, n,y country, region. 

• kho&; dawni light. 
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» * 

also khon, v., to meet with find. ’ 

klioan, v,y to descend. 

khoi, n., a lioney-bee ; — nap, a ground bee ; — hleng, a tree bee 
(living in the hole of tree) ; — hl^in, a large kind of bee ; — sha, 
the nest including comb and honey ; — ho, a small kind 
of bee ; — haung, honey ; — kap, yellow wax j — hne, wax 
of a blackish colour, 
khoi, V., to ascend, 
khon, t’., to sever, divide ; 2, to find, 
khon or khun, w,, the domestic or household spirit. 

C. swang ey, v,y to introduce the bride to her husband’s 

household si)irit. 
khong, i\, to crow, as a cock, 
khuam, v.y to fasten, to tie with a string, 
kiau, 11 ., a mountain. 

kie,^^r()«., I ; kie hui, we (dual) j kie me, we (plural), 
kie, v.y to fear. 

A. klang, v., to intend. 

klauZ;, v.j to fall (from a height). 

nkleat, t?., to fold up or be folded up, 

kli, n.y air, wind; — gaii, a storm, hurricane. 

klo, or kloso, «., the spirit attached to a person from birth. 

klong, v.y to feed, tend as creatures. 

klok soat, v.y to perspire. 

kid, adj., young, budding. 

klii, v.y to fall (from an erect posture) ; to slip, sink, set, as the sun. 

kluam, V., to enter, go into or under, to dive. 

klueV, v.y to grind. 

iikliilc, v.y to fell, as timber. 

ko, V., to have fever. 

kd, or — mang, v., to groan, moan. 

ko ey, v.y to coax, flatter. 

koi, v.y to ascend, 

B. — nau^', v.y to be becoming, beautiful, 
nkoi, v.y to split, crack, be broken, 
kon, v.y to have leisure. 

kot, v.y to go out shooting, to shoot. 

L 

A. la, V; to get obtain ; 2, (aux, verb) must. 

A. l&k, v.y to scratch or paw the earth, as a fowl or dog. 
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lat pang kuth, right hand* 

A. * lei, V., to be brave, bold. 

ling, v.y to set, plant out. 

B. lo, V., to come, 
loan, V., to dance. 


M. 

ma, the contracted form of the first personal pronoun in the dual 
and plural numbers, 
mahau kbo, w,, the mouth. 

mahling, n.y the back ; — yo, the backbone, spine, 
mahlok kho, n.y the throat, 
maho, n.y a tooth. 

B. mahno, w., iihe ear. 

niak, V., to complete, finish, 
makan, or — zam, n., the breast. 

makho, n.y the foot, leg ; — muam, adj.y lame ; — poam, the sole 
of the foot ; — nii, the big toe ; — lu, the knee ; — mi^, the 
ankle ; — on, i\, to sit down. 

makhii, tobacco ; — h^ng, n.y green tobacco ; — sa, w., di’ied 
tobacco ; — bio, a cigar : v., to roll tobacco ; — ok, v,, to 
smoke ; — lop, tobacco leaf ; — kan, the midrib ; — yong, 
the tobacco plant, 
makiam, n,y the waist. 

inaku/i^, n., the arm or hand \ — nii, the thumb ; — mium, the 
first finger ; — d&ndalan, the middle finger ; — mingo, tlie 
third or ring finger ; — so, the little finger ; — sia^, a finger- 
ring ; — ndiaw, the finger nail ; — be, w., a finger breadth ; 
— mCng, v.y to snap the fingers ; — po, n., tlie palm of the 
hand ; — kliin, w., the back of the hand ; — piain, a knuckle 
or the wrist ; — hnuam, the fist, 
mal^ bong, n., the tongue, 
malu, n.y the head. 

maliing, or mliing, w., the mind, soul, heart, 
mamlei, n., the navel ; — yoi, n.y the navel string. 
m§indo,%„ a sting, 
mankuam, n.y the calf of the leg. 
mankho, the chin ; — hmo, the beard. 
m§tpe, n.f the thigh. 

an^piuitt dui, urine ; — — iam, the bladder. 
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m^shorn, n,, hair of the head, 
maung, v., to dream, 
mawuam, n,y the skin. 

B. mei nai, n..^ indigo. 

B. me/i, n,j fire. 

nsliufim, a piece of fire stick or brand. 

— * nku, to smoke. 

B. nshi, to set fire to. 

noo, to burn. 

B, non, to warm oneself by the fire. 

B. mpwa, to light or make a fire. 

B. — mhuat, to blow a fire. 

— ndo, to blaze up ; a flame or blaze. 

• nioiig, v.y to make a noise, bellow, roar, low, or mew. 

B. mi^*, 71,, the eye. 

— kbe, adj., blind. 

B. —— ku, 71., the eyebrow. 

B. — kuam, Ti.y tlie eyelid ; hmo, the eyelashes. 

kbok, the white of the eye. 

B. — knik, ti,, the pupil, 

23. klij or — khaung, 7i., a tear. 

kche pek, v., to wink. 

mim, 0?* mimzto, 7i,, a cat, 

mlo, 71., vegetable poison into which arrows are dipped. 

B. inri, 7iU7n. adj., four. 

B. mlu-i, 71., a boat. 

B. mlii, 71.,^ city, 

mo, 71., a lord, master, owner, proprietor, 
mo, interrogative particle ; 2, enphotiic particle, 
mo&n, V., to seize, catch, hold j — buan, t>., to have hold of; to 
obtain. 

moi, t?., to be, exist, 

mong, n,, the lip. 

muan, v., to be broken, fractured. 

mui, n.j an elephant ; — ho, an elephant’s tusk. 


N. 

n, the negative phrticle. 

na, the suppositional particle, if, should. 

n^, contracted form of second and third personal pronouns in the 
three numbers. 

nam, w., a village ; — z&in, a village elder. 
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• naui, aux, verb, used singly. 

naun, pron., tliou ; naun-hni, ye (dual) ; naun me, ye (plural). 

B. ne, n., a day from sunrise to sunset ; 2, conjunctive particle^ with, 
and. 

B. nei, r., to knead, or press into (as salt into fish), 
ney, to twist, wring out (as clothes), 
nguap, i?., to watch, guard. 

ni, demon, pron.^ tliis ; — khoa, adv,y now, this time. 

— kha, thus; — klia shi na, adi\^ therefore. 

— Ion a, adv.^ also \post pos.y besides. 

‘ B. nio, r., to attend to, listen, obey, 
non, «., a buffalo. 

e, to offer to the buffalo spirit, {lit, to eat buffalo), 

nil, to be abundant. 


o. 

B. o, »., to be dumb. 

B. o, adj,^ pleasant, charming ; vocative particle, 

oam, w., vegetables, pottage ; — am, w., the cooking vessel, and 
— am tefip, w., its cover, 
oap, V., to bo fragrant, sweet smelling, 
on, v,y to remain, rest ; — duam, resting-place, scat, 
op, t?., to cut as with a knife. 

oyuam, a necklace ; — moUy the beads of a necklace j — ydi, 
the thread on which the beads are strung. 

P- 

pakri, w., a green and gold beetle, a species of Buprestis, 

pau, n., a word, speech ; hbo, v, to speak. 

paung, «?., to cling, adhere to. 

p^ya, w., a wife ; — san, the wife first taken ; — dh the second 
wife. 

payo, n,, a bird ; — bu, a bird’s nest ,* — hmo, a bird’s feather, 
p^tyii, n.^ a rat or mouse, 

pei, v.y to fly as a bird or as sparks of fire ; 2, to steer as a boat. 

B. pi, interrog, pron,, what ; — hio, how much or many (pronounced 
by the southern Khyengs as ‘ pshaw’). 

B. — kiik, how much or many (be hnit ko,’ Bv/rm.') 

B. pi&ng, t;., to repair, put in order. 

pio, or pia^, to cleanse, wash. 

B. pium, V., to be straight, 
pld, adj,^ shallow as water. 
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#■ 

po, tJ., to follow, accompany, w an auxiliary sometimes makes active 
a neuter verb ; also an eupJionic affix, 
pom, w., a forest, 
poi chi, w., a kind of deer (?). 

B. po^, V., to cut as teeth, to come out. 

puw, n.y a body, unit, thing, exponent particle for mankind and 
things generally. 

s. 

B. ea, V., to be dried, as fish or grass, 
sam, v.f to be gveat in years, old. 
sang, v.^ to bo hard. 

sauk, v.^ to shine as the sun ; 2, to put on (as a man’s garment), 
saimi or shorn, n., the hair of the head. 

saung, 7^., paddy ; — hop, the husk or hull of paddy ; — hom^, 
the beard of the grain ; — \voa^>, to reap by merely cutting 
off the ear as is done by the hill people ; — to reap 

as is done in the plains, 
seizei, adj,^ all. 
shap, num, adj., eight, 
shaino, a^^riest, soothsayer, 
shaini, n., a little thing, a child. 

B. shang ey, v,^ to be proper, fit. 

she, n,y a leaf; 2, num, adj.^ seven ; 3, adj,y bad. 
she, iv^erative of the above, as * on huaung she ’ let it remain, 
sh^, n., a horse, 
sheilt, V,, to count. 

ehi, 27., to be, to be true ; as an auxiliary it implies the quality, 
habit, or practice of any being or thing ; — ba, it is, yes ; 
nshi nu, it is not, no. 

sho, a cow. * 

B. sho, t7., to be thick ; n., fiesh, meat. 

shorn, 17., to take Off (as a cooking pot off the fire). 

B. shuftj?, 17., to untie. 

B. sliuang ey, i7., to own. 

B. shui, 17., to search, look for. 
shuma, v., to geld, castrate, 
si&j?, 71., a finger ring. 

B4m, n., a knife. 

sit, 17,, to go ; — ey, 17., to go ; — 
so, t7., to bite. 


nauZr, to go courting. 
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m 

soajf, «>., to issue, go out ; 2, •to look, look at, behold ; 3, to cut as 
with a knife. 

nsoi, V., to kick (as a man). 

sok, v,f to make trial of (an auxiliary ^ not used singly), 
so or su, u., to dig. 

son, V., to run, flee, escape ; 2, to taste ; 3, an auxiliary signifying 
completion. 

H, sonai, n.^ sand, lime. 

son hiaii, n., a 3 miing unmarried man. 
suam, w., a kind» of fairy. 

sui, tlie breast ; milk ; — mong, tlie nipple. 

B. swang ey, to cause to enter, introduce. 


T. 

B. tai, n., a hut. 
tamuap, n., ashes, 
tanhup, n., to-day. 
tau, adj\^ large, fine, big, superior. 

tauam, a gourd \ — yum, the same ; — t^, ;t., a species 
of gourd. 

tauk ey,’ to bo born (applied chiefly to animals). 

te, to commission, order. 

nteang, to be raw, uncooked. 

teap, 7^., a lid, cover. 

nteat, to be tight, close fitting. 

ti, to be, as ‘ kha ti u ’ what is it ? 

ti or di, neg, particle^ as ‘ hbau ei di * be silent. 

to, dem, pron.^ that (pronounced sometimes ‘ to’) ; lo whet. 

nto, to be awake. 

nt5 hbo, to awaken. 

toi or doi, n.y an egg. 

tolei, n.y medicine. 

toni, dem, pron.y that ; — khoi, then, at that time, 
tong, to discard, reject ; tong hot, to ’throw, 
tou tau^, to weave ; — klaung, w., the beam farthest from tlie 
weaver round which the warp is rolled ; — sum, n.y the near 
beam in weaver’s lap round which the warp passes ; — che- 
hnam, the strip of hide against which the weaver leans, its 
ends are fastened to ends of near beam ; — saA;, n., a shuttle, 
tui, adj.y sweet. ; t?., to be sweet, 
tiii, to kill, destroy. 
ntuAi^ to commission, order. 
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adj,^ now. ' * 

ioam, V., to follow, pursue, accompany ; — buan, v., to catch, as 
* toan ei kabuan niu ’ I have caught him. 
tuSt u, V,, to hide, conceal. 

tui, n.f water ; — li, n.y a lake, pond ; — htuA:, deep water ; 

— plo, shallow water; — hlok, v., to bathe ; 7i., hot spring ; 

— miauk, drinking cup ; — dzii, water-pot ; — - sauk, bamboo 
for holding water ; — kluam, v., to dive ; — hai or hei ey, v»f 
to be thirst}” ; — kium, n., a well ; — tihii^', r., to draw water. 

u. 

uat nau^, i?., to think. 

B. ua^, or uaj), 7i,f a brick. 

13. ui, 71. y a dog ; — ban, a male dog ; — ban bo, 7t., an old male 
dog, a tcr7)i of abuse ; — yo, a mad dog ; — nu, w., a bitch. 
ungj^JOS^. pos.j with, by means of. 

w. 

wa, v.y to be light, as ‘ khlo wa * moon- light, 
wo, n., a basket. 

\vo, r., to quarrel. 2, to throw, fling ; — hau, t?., to wrangle. 

woa|?, V., to reap ; see ‘ saung*. 

woi, aux, verby to wish, desire. 

wok, 71, y a pig, hog ; — nii, n, a sow. 

w6^, t)., to crawl, creep. 

wu i, or ‘ wbi,* v., to call. 

Y. 

ya,p7'on.y third person, he, she, it ; — hoi, the same, dual, they two ; 

yati, they ; — hio, they, 
yam, night. 

B. yam yam, adv,, quickly, 
yand a, yesterday, 
yang, v., to reap, 
yau, r,y to be broad. 

yank, i?., to hear; siAr, «?. to understand, comprehend. 

yu si n, ney^ verb, ‘ kie yu si nu’, I do not understand, 
ye, v.y to sell. 

yei y., to be fatigued from exertion, 
yoi sban, t?., to invoke a spirit. 

B. yo, n.y rain ; — o, y., to rain ; — tui, n., rain-water, 
yoan, y., to float. 

B. yokha, adv., in former times, formerly (she thau kha JSurm.). 
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, JO, n., a bamboo ; 2, a bone ; — yong, n., the same ; — bno&r, n,, a 
bamboo for bolding water (a northern word) ; — ntang, n,, a 
species of white bamboo ; — nzing, n., a species pf bamboo ; 
# — bna, n,, tlie same, 

yo, n,, a funeral, 
yoi, a string or cord, 
yong, a monkey, 
yong ey, v., to be cold. 

yum, n., a creeper; exponent particle for reptiles, 
yii, w., rice beer. 

z. 

zei, v.y to work ; za, in northern Khyeng. 
nzian, i\, to be clear as water, 
nzo, V., to ache, 
n’zoat ey, r., to chew. 

zum, ns, a brute animal, exponent particle for quadrupeds, 

nzum, V,, to mark ; recollect, remember. 

nziin, i\, to be stiff, cramped ; — auk, v., the same. 


A Vocabulary in English and Khyeng. 

Opposite some of the words in this section appear vocables with a capi- 
tal N prefixed to them. They arc taken “ from a man belonging to the 
Northern tribes ”, and form part of tlie vocabularies of languages spoken by 
tribes in Arakan, furnislied to Mr. Hodgson by Capt. (now Sir) A. Phayre, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1853. 

Subjoined is the system of orthography adopted for tl)em. 


a 

as 

a 

in 

America. 

a 

as 

a 

in 

fatlier. 

i 

as 

i 

in 

in. 

i 

as 

i 

in 

police. 

u 

as 

u 

in 

push. 

u 

as 

00 

in 

food. 

e 

as 

e 

in 

yet. 

€ 

as 

e 

in 

there. 

ai 

as 

ai 

in 

air. 

ei 

as 

i 

in 

mind. 

ou 

as 

ou 

in 

ounce. 

ail 

as 

au 

in 

audience. 

0 

as 

0 

in 

note. 

th 

as 

th 

in 

thin. 
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A. 

abandon, v., tong lu 
abhor, andey u. 
abide, on u. 
able to be, kho n. 

abode, 7^., on duam. [ka. 

above, ^05., lion a. N. ada-ma- 
absent to be, moi nu. 
abundance, n.^ anu. 
abuse, t;., mong sh^ abau pek u. 
ache, V., anzo or nianzo u. 
acid to be, ti., ah to ii. 
adorn, v., horn bon u. (kie ka horn 
bon u.) 

advice, 7Z., aklam. 

aforetime, adv.^ yokha. 

afraid to be, r,, akie u. 

agreeable to be, t;., o u. 

aim, r., anzim u. 

air, 72., kli. N. kli. 

alive, adj», ah^ng. 

all, adj,^ soizei ; kho kho. 

allot, h])e u. 

also, adv.f ni Ion a. 

ankle, n,y kho miA. 

animal, 77., zuin ; ht^^ ; yum. 

another, adj,^ be. 

ant, 77 ., mring, mling. N. Ihing- 

* mi. 

77., m^kuA^. 
arrive, hpo u, 
arrow, 77., ahto. N, thwa. 
ascend, koi u. 
ashes, 77., tamuap. 
ask, hi u, 
assistance, 77., akd. 
at, among, post, pos^ 
awake, v., anto u. 
axe, 77., ah6. 

B. 

bachelor, 77,, son biSa. 


back, 77., maiding, 

bad, adj.^ shd, hboi nu. N* po*ya. 

bag, 77., ayau^. 

bamboo, 77., yo^ 

basket, 77., wo. 

bathe, 7i., tui hlok u. 

be, t?., moi u ; shi u j ti u. 

bear, i/., sun eyu. 

beard, 77., m^kho hmo. 

beat, 7?., adeng u. 

beaut ilul to be, kdi nauk u. She is 
beaut if ulf ya kdi no u. 
become, vide be. 
bed, 77 ., ik duam. 
bee^ 77 ., khoi. 

beetle, 77 ., (the green and gold) pakri. 
before, pnp.^ khlaung a ; following 
negative verbal root, thus ‘ nlo 
khlaung a’, before coming. 
beg, 7?., hi u. 
behold, u., soat u. 
bellow, 7?., meng u. 
below, post, pos.y ak or ago (BUrm.). 

N. dekan. 
besides, vide also, 
better, adj.y san ahboi. 
big, adj.^ ahldm. 
bind, v.y khuam u, 
bird, 77 ., payo. N. hau. 
hit, 77 ., aak so. 
bite, 7 ?., so u. 

hitter, adj., ^kho* N. khau. 
black, adj.y sDiik (Bunn.). N. kiln, 
bladder, 77 ., mapium dui iam. 
blade (of a knife) 77 ., ^iam lop* 
blaze, v,y mendo u, 
blind, adj.y mikbd. 
blood, 77„ ^hti. N. ka-thL 
boat, 77 ., ml6 1 . N. loung* 
body, 77 ., pura, mapum.. 
bone, 77 ., yo. N. kayok. 
borrow, ?»., ambu ey u. 
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bow (crossbow), ali. 

brace, w., alioi, 

brag, 1 ?., lili or hie u. 

brave, adj,, lei, 

break, v., ankoi u. 

breast, w., sui (woman’s), makan. 

bnck, w., oat. 

bring, r., hbi dina lo u. 

broad, adj,^ ayau. 

broil, me «gd u (mew kagd n, I 
broil). 

brother, ata (elder) ; anau (v^ounger). 
buffalo, now. N. nau. 
burn, v.f niew oo u. 

(as a corpse) anklu u. Kanklu 

ma/c nui, I have hurnt him. 
busy, «?., ngoii nu j kie-ngon nu, I 
have no lemwe, 
buy, y., hie. 

by, by means Q^^post pos,^ ung. 

c. 

calf (of leg), manduam. 
call, Z7,, w5i or wui u. 
can, v., kho u. 
cast, I?., wo u. 

cat, w., min, mimzam. N. min. 
catch, V,, moan u. Moan ei kabuan 
niu, 1 have caught {him), 
chest (of the body), makan, makan- 
zam. 

chew, nzoat ey.u. 
child, n.f so, shami. 
chin, n,f mankho. 
cigar, w., makhii hio. 
dty, w., mlii. 

• dear, adj., anzian (as water), 
clin^ to, paung u. 
cloud, w., am^. 
cock, w., ahlui. 

cold to be, ayong u, yong ey u. N. 
ka-yotmg. 


come, V., lo-u. N. lo. 

back, v.y lo-bo. 

— down, v,y khoan dina lo. 

— « up, v.y kbdi dina lo. 

— out, r., soa^. 

companion, che pui, or shami pui. 

comprohcnd, see understand, 

conceal, v., tuat u. 

cook, V., buat u. 

cord, w,, ydi. 

corner, angle, n.y aki. 

cor])se, n., ay ok. 

cotton, n.y lipo i. 

cough, v.y anku u ; thus, yanku shi 
u, he is coughing, 
count, v,y sheai? u. 
country, w., khoa. 
couple, n.y ahoi, 
coverlet, w., hio (sbo, nearly), 
cow, n.y sho. N. sliarh. 
creek, w., ahom. 
creep, v.y ^\bk u. 

crossbow, n.y AH kankli ei, I 
will lend the how (in order to 
string it). 

crow, n.y aung o. N. ang-au. 
cry, v.y kat u. 
cut, soa^ u. 

D. 

dance, v.y loan u. 
dare, v.y da^, only used an auxiliary, 
dawn, n.y awa. 
deep, adj.y ahtuk. 
descend, v.y kho ^n u. ^ 
desire, v.y woi u. 
die, du u. 
dig, v.y so or su u, 
dive, v.y kluam u. 

divide, v,y khon u (sever) ; hpd u 
(allot). 

dog, n.y ui ; uihan, a dog ; ui nu, a 
bitch. N. ui. 
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down, (soffchair or feathers) hmo. 

drag, V., nliiik u. 

draw, t?., the same. 

dream, r., maung u. 

drink, r., ok u. N. u-^. 

dry, adj,^ as flesh or fruit, sa. 

dung, w., ek. 

dwell, 1?., on u. 

dye, r., shuan u. 

E. 

ear, maiiho. N. ka-iihau. 

earth, de^. N. det. 
ease oneself, v., ck u. 
eat, «?., e. N. 
egg, w., a toi. N. to-i. 
elephant, mui. N. mwi. 
enter, v,y wang u. 
escape, scan u. 
exchange, v,y hto u. 
eye, miA. N. mi-u-i. 
eyebrow, n,y mik ku. 
eyelid, n,, mik knam. 
eyelashes, w., mik kuam hmo. 
eight, shup. N. sat. 

fall, v,y klii u. 
ho n. 

adv. and adj.^ Ido. N. tsu-a al- 
hau a me, lit. is it far there ? 
fatlier, apo; bo. N. pau. 
fear, i?,, ki^ u ; kio ngi^ nu, I am not 
afraid.^ 

feather, n.y hmo. 

female, n.y nhato (woman) ; TiViy female 
particle. 
fever, n.y ko. 
field, n.y alei. 
find, n.y khofim u. 

finish I?., bri, pri-ma* {amiliaries). 
fire, n.y me/t. N. mi. 


first, adj.y ayang. 
fish, n.y hngo. N. ngau. 
five, n.y hngo. N. nghau, 
fit, adj.y hpa (not used singly'). 
flame, n.y mendo. 
flesh, 71, y sho. 
fling, v.yWO ; tong hot u, 
flow'er, n.j (lit. orchid) popl N. pa- 
pa. 

fly, i;., pei u.. A fly, w., apio. 
follow, V., toan u, 
food, 7i.y bvi. 

foot, 71. y makho. N. ka-ko. 
forest, n„ pom. 
forty, mil gip. N. Ihi gip, 
forsake, v,y tong u. 
fowl, n.y a. 

from,^;o5^. Sgu, N. lA 

fruit, n.y ahte. 

funeral, 7i.y yo. 

four, nim. adj.y mli. N. Ihi. 

G. 

get, %.y buan u ; la {aucc. verh) must, 
give, v.y pek u. N. jje-ge. 
go, v.y si^; hot (obsolete). N. tsit. 
go down, v.y (descend) khoan u. 
gold, 71. y ha. 

good, adj.y ahpoi, ahboi. N. be. 
gourd, n.y tauam ; tauam yum. 
grandfather, n.y apok. 
great, adj.y ahldm. N. len. 
green, adj.y ahdng. N. nau. 
grind, v., kluS,^ u. 
groan, !?., kd u. 

growl, v.y hngo u. ^ 

H. 

hair, n.y shorn. N. lu-sam. 
hair (down), n.y hmo. 
hand, maku/*^ N. kuth. 
handsome, adj.y ^hpoi. 
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hard, asang. 

hawk, clear the throat, v., ankap u. 
head, n., malu. N. lii. 
he,^ro;^., aya^, ya^ N. ni (comp. 

this). 

hear, i?., yauA u. N. ka-yauk. 

heart, m., mliing ormaliing. 

heavy, adj\, ^yi. 

help, v,y ^kii u. 

hen, n.j a nii. 

hence, adv., ni agu. 

here, adv,, ni a. N. ni-am. 

high, adj.^ ahliing. 

hill, 71., blu77^. 

hinder, v., hoat ey u. 

hive, 71., klioi sha. 

hog, 71., woA pa. N. weuk. 

hold, v.f hl)i, toam huam u. 

honey, 7i., khoi haung. 

horn, n.y aki. N. a-kyi. 

horse, n., h^. N. s’lie. 

hot, adj., ahlok, N, kho-leik. 

house, 7t., iam. N. im. 

how, adv., pikha. N. ibau. ^ 

how much or many, piliio. N. hyau- 

um. 

howl, V., meng u. 

hundred, ntim. adj., pia hot. N. kla- 

at. 

hungry, to be, bii anduey u j hun- 
ger, 72., N. bu-lan-a-du-i, 
husband, n,, hpo ha. 
hut, 72., tai. 

I. 

T^^pron., kie. N. kyi. 
if, conj.y a na, dina. 
in, postposition, a diik a. N. duka. 
indigo, 72., mei nai. 

poH. pos., duk a. 
iron, 72., nhti or hti. N. thL 


J. 

jest, V., lile^t u. 
juice, 72., alioung. 

E. 

kick, V., ngan u. No namangan u, 
the buffalo kicks ; nsoi, v., to kick, 
as a man. 

kill, V., tiik u. N. tu e. 

kindle (a lire), v,, me mpwa u. 

knead, t? , nei u. 

kite, 72., iTLmhii. 

knife, 72., asi^m. 

know, V., ya.uk sik u ; mhat. 

knuckle, 72 ., maku72^ piain. 

L. 

lame, adj., amuam. 
large, adJ., ahldm. 
last, 72., anhii. 

laugh, V., anwi u. N. a-nwi. 
lawful, adJ., hpa (not used singly), 
leaf, 72., she, lop, hno. N. shd. 
leg, 72., kho, makho. 
leisure, 72., akon. I have no leisw'e, 
kie ngon u. 
let, V., she, hlii a. 
level, adj., hpuara. 
liar, 72., khlaung hli. 
lid, 72., teS,p. 
lift, V., ta. 

lift up, V., ta bo. N. youk ko. 
light, 72., wa ; awa. Adj., ashaung. 
lime, 72., sonai. 
lip, 72., mong. 
liquid, 72., fihaung. 

little, adj., aso, amlek, pleso (pron, 
pliso). Give me a little, pUso pdk 0 . 
N. a-lak-cha-i, 
liver, 72., ntiam, manti^m. 
lofty, adj., ahliing. 
loins, 72.; ki^m, m^ki^m. 
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long, adj., ashau. N. sou. 
look, V,, fioat u. 

loom (weaving apparatus), toa, 

lord, n., boyo. 

loosen, if., shufip u. 

louse, n,, liek. 

love, V., amh/c nauk u. 

M. 


mad, 06^'., ayo. 
maiden, n., lion nii. 
make, v., sci ; zei, za. 
male, n., pato (man), 
man, i?., klilaung. N, klang. 
manner, n. , klia. 

many, plur affix, liio, Ibi, tak, nu. 

mark, v., nzun u. 

mat, OK, addn. 

meat, or., slio, 

medicine, n., tdlci. 

meet, v., khoan or klion u. 

melon, n., Imio lit^. 

melt, V., ngaung u. 

milk, n , sui, slio sui (cow’s milk). 

mind, oi., mliing, 

mix, V., nbot u. 

moan, v., ko u. 

monkey, yong. N. young, 
moon, n,, klilo (also mouth). N. 


^lau. 


light, n,, khlowa. 


more, adj., san. 
morrow, n., hot a. 
mother, n., anil, or aii. N. nu. 
mountain, n., kiau. N. toung 
(Burm.)! 

mosquito, n., ahang, N. 3’^oung-yan. 
moustache, n., mong mho. 
mouth, n., mahau kho. N. hak-kau. 
much, adj., vide many. N. a-pa-luk 
(Burm,). 

murder, v., tuk u. 
mushroom, n., abo. 


must, aux. verb, la. 
my, adj., kie ku. 


N. 

name, n., aming, ameng. N. nami. 
navel, 01., mlei, mamlei. 

string, n,, mlei yoi. 

near, adj., aseng u. N. a-shyo-zo- 

yan. 

neck, n., hldfc-kho. 

lace, n,, o yoam. 

nest, n., payo bu. 
net, n,, awa. 

night, n., ayam. N. a-yan. 
m\\Q,oium. adj., go. N. ko (Burm.). 
no, adv., nshi nu. N. hi-a. 
now, adv., tu a ; ni khoS. N. tu a. 


o. 

oh, ioxterj,, o. 
obey, i\, ni ey u. 
obtain, v., buan u. 
ml, 01., shi haung, N. to, 
old, adj., apeam. 

man, sam bo. 

woman, san nii. 

on, post, pos , a, agu. N. ha-nang. 

only, adj., don, 

order, v., ana pek u. 

other, adj,, be, 

otter, n., aham. 

outside, 01., plaung a. N. klang-a- 

me. 

own, V., shuan ey u. 

one, oium. adj., hot. N. nhdt. 

F 

pair, n., ahoi. 
perspire, v., hlok soat u. 
pig, n., wok. 
pleasant to be, o u. 
pork, n., wok sho. 
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pot, n., am. 

pull, V., ndang u ; nliiik u. 
pursue, v»f toan u. 
put on, (as a man’s garment) sank u ; 
(as a woman’s garment) liio u ; 
(as a ring), nauk u. 

Q. 

quarrel, u., wo u. 
quick, ayan kha. 
quickly, adv., ayan yam. 
quiver, ali wo. 

R. 

rainbow, n., naga ban. 
rain, ?t., yo ; t?., yo oo u. 
raise, see lift up. 
reap, v., yang u. 
recollect, t?., anzun u. 
red, adj.f ^sheam. N. sen. 
region, n., kboa. 
remain, y., kiuan u. 
repair, v., piang u. 
repeat, y., hau bo u. 
return, y., bo u. 
rice, saung. 
rough, adj., ahan. 
run, y., son u. N. cho-n^. 
road, alom. N. lam (Burm.). 
roar, y., mdng u. 
round, adj., a-lum. N. pu lu. 

s. 

salt, n., zi, shi. N. tsi. 
sand, n., sonai. 
sap, n., btfin dr htin baung. 
see, y., mbu u. 
sell, y., ye u. 
serpent, hpo. 
seven, ntm. adj,^ she. N. sli^. 
sever, y,, khon u. 
shallow, aplo. 


shampoo, y., du?it u. 
shine, (as the sun) sank u. 

, ^as the moon or stars) wa u. 

short, adj , so i. N. tw^. 

sick, adj., gang nu (lit. not well). 

silent be, hbau ei ti. N. mhd. 

silver, n., beam. 

sister, (elder) n., asi. 

six, num. adj., sop. N. sank. 

skin, wum, mawum. N. vvtin. 

sky, w., ame. N. ban mill. 

sleep, y., ik u. N. ip. 

small, adj., amlek, aso. N. na-d. 

snake, bpo. N. pbol. 

snatch, y., hot u. 

sole (of foot), w., makho pom. 

son, n., aso. 

song, n., si^chan. 

sour, adj., ahto. N. to. 

sow, M., wo^’ mi. 

speak, y., hau u. N. ha-wc. 

spear, n., sank chi, 

spider, w., akii. 

spine, n., mahling yo. 

spirits, n., alak haung, 

star, n., ashe, N. aa-shd, 

steer, y., pei u, 

stone, n., alum. N. lun (Burm,). 

storm, n., kli gan. 

straight, adj., apiaung or apiura, B. 

strike, y,, deng u. N. mo-ld. 

stupid, adj., doam. 

suitable, adj., hpa (not used singly) ; 

don ey u ; ashang ey u, 
sun, n,, kahni. N. ko-nhi. 
superior, adj., tau. 
superlative affix, very, much, hiSk. 
sweat, y., aklo^ sogit u. . 
sweet, adj., tui. N. tu 1. 

T. 

tail, h6md. 
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talk, v.i hau 


tall, ^hliing. N. Ihun. 

tattoo, V., (imhaung slm?in li, , 
ten, num. ha. N. ha. 
that, to, t5ni. N. oni. 

then, ado,, to-kUo&. N. ni-kho-a, 
{vide now). 

there, ado., to a ; 8<5wa ; sobra. N. 
tsd-a. 

they, pron., nahoi (dual) ; ayatti 
(plur). N. «i-di or ni-li. 
thigh, n, ni^ipe. 
til i ok, adj., ^sho. 
thin, adj , a'libon. N. pam. 
think, v.f uat iiauA; u. 
thirs^ty to be, ha or hei u. Thirst, 
91. f N., tu i lan-a-du-i. 
thirty, num, adj,^ htum gip. N. tun 

gip- 

thou, naun. N. nang. 

thine, naun ku, N. nang ko 

three, num, adj., htum. N. htum. 
this, pron,, ni. N. ni. Northern 
Khyeng, for * he *, pron, 

■ niueh, ni hio. 
thorn, n., ahUng. 
throat, n., mahldk kho. 
throw, V., wo u. 
thumb, n., makuht nu. 
tie, V., khuan u. 
tiger, n,, ^kid. N. kyi. 
tight, adj,, ante&t. 
time, n., kho&. 
to, post, pos,, a. N. a. 
to-day, n,, t^nhup. N. tun-ap. N. 
ko'uup == day. 

to-morrow, hot a. N. nhat-a. 
tobacco, n,, m^khu. 
tooj m^kbo nii (great) ; mftkho zo 
(little). 

tooth, n,, m^bho. N. ka-hau> 
tree, n., htSn or htin. No. thin. 


try, V,, sok (not used singly). _ 
true to be, v., shi (substantive verb), 
twenty, num, adj,, goi. N. kur. 
two, ». adj., hni, N. pan-nhl. 

u. 

under, post, pos , ako, ago. 
understand, v , yauk-sik u. N. ne. 
untie, V,, shu&p u. 

V. 

vein, n., ahti klong. 
village, 9i„ nam. N. nim. 
virgin, n,, hon nii. 

w. 

wane, v., (as the moon) luan u. 
wash, V., pio, pio piik u. 
watch, V,, nguap u. 
water, n,, tui. N. tui. 
wax, 91 , khoi kap ; v., ht^ u. 
weave, v., tou tauk u, 
we, , kie hni {dual) ; kie me 

N. kin ni. 

weop V., ka^ u. N. akkp. 
well, n., tui kium, 
well, to be, kang u, 
wet, adj., aso. 

what, pron,, baung ; pi. N. l-nihkm« 
when, baung khok ; pi kho&. N. 
f-kho-a. 

where, ado., baan. N. i-ni-km. 
whet, t?., to u ; asi^n ha to u, to wjiet 
a kniie. 

which, pron,, baung ; pi. N. i-ni-a» 
ka. 

white, adj,, abok. N. buk. 
who, pron,, ani. N. u-lf-am. 
whole, €tdj,, kho kho ; zei zeL 
, wide, adj,, ^yau. 
widow, hue nii. 
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widower, n,^ bne bo. 
wife, n.‘, p^iya. 
wind, n,y kli. 

wiuk, v.f afinii che pe^ u. 
wipe, V., ho u. 
wish, 1 ?., woi u. 

with, post, pos,, ung. N. yung. 
within, diik a. N. du-g 

m^. 

woman, n,^ hnato. 
wood, hten sho. 

word, n,, pan. 
work, n.f ^sei. 
wrist, maku^^-piara. 


T. 

yam, 7t., aba. N. ba-h^. 
yawn, v., han u. 
yellow, adj., aoi. 

ye,pron.y nann hni (dual) ; naun me 
(plur.). N. nang-ni. 

yes, d ; do; shi ba. N. a-hi. [Com- 
pare hi, v.f to ask.] 

yesterday, n., yand a. N. yam-tu. 

yet, co/fj,f hon. 

you,^?w., naun hni, nahoi (dual) ; 

naun me, nahio (plural), 
young, adj, aml^k ; ^so. 
youth, n., khlaung zo ; son biSn. 


On a Coin of Kunanda from Karndl. — By Ba'bu Ra'jendbajla'la Mitba. 

(With a woodcut.) 

The mintage of which the woodcut at the end of this article is a re- 
presentation is well known to Indian numismatists. It has been noticed 
by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and others ; and in a learned essay in tlie 
first ’wlume of the New Series of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal (pp. 
447 ff.), Mr. Thomas has described it at great length and in full detail. 
There are, however, a few points in connexion with it which the uncommonly 
fine specimen presented to the Society by the Rev, M. M. Carleton of Karnal* 
enables me to explain with some confidence. 

In all essential particulars, Mr. Carleton’s specimen is identically the 
same as the British Museum one figured by Mr. Thomas. It has on the 
obverse the curiously-antlered deer, the lady with a lotus, the square mono- 
gram, And the Western Cave character legend, so graphically described by Mr. 
Thomas, and all the Buddhist symbols, and the Bactrian or Ariano-P41i 
legend, noticed by him on the reverse of the British Museum specimen. The 
Bize is exactly the same, and the configuration of the symbols is identical, 
except of the rectangular monogram, the cross line in the middle of which ig 
Tery faint and scarcely visible. The style of some of the old Sanskrit charac^ 
ters in which the Pfili legend is given, is, however, different, and it proves the 
co|n before me to have been struck from a different di^ from what was used for 
the British Museum specimen. Owing to its better state of preservation, its 
we%bt, too, is greater, being 84*1 grains against 29 grains of the other. 
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The differences in the letters of the obverse legend are not numerousi 
but they are well-marked and unmistakable. The first letter in the British 
Museum specimen is shaped somewhat like an English s, whereas in the speci- 
men before me it is clearly like the English j ; it is, however, in either case 
intended to stand for the Sanskrit ^ = r. The second letter in the former 
specimen, is a compound of j and n followed by a visarga, the Sanskrit V = 
jeah, — the j taking the full depth of the line with the visarga after it, and the 
n hanging down below it. In the latter the n occupies the place of thej in the 
body of the line, and the j, if it ever existed, must have stood above the line, 
and is lost by the want of space in the margin. The visarga occurs after the 
In the former case the word has to be read r6jnah^ the genitive singular of 
rdjan — ‘ of a king*, and in the latter, if the assumption of a j over the n be 
not admitted, ranali the type of the modern rdwi, ‘ a king*. The name 
which follows being in the genitive, the epithet should also be in tlie same 
case, and so I have no doubt that when the margin of the coin was perfect, 
there was a j over the line just above the n, and the word was rajnoMf the 
genitive of rdjan^ as in Mr. Thomas’s specimen. 

In the second word, the nasal mark [anmvara) after the n is absent in 
the British Museum specimen as figured by Mr. Thomas, but it is distinct 
in Mr. Carleton’s coin. 

The first half of the third word is identical in both, but the second half 
in the specimen before me is clearly hhatisa^ and not hhatasa as shown in 
Mr. Thomas’s figure, nor hhratasa as it has been read by that gentleman. 

In the last word maliarajasa^ the r is formed of a perpendicular stroke 
like an I, and not a stroke with a curled tail like J, as in the first word 
and in the British Museum specimen. The wf = j is also slightly different, 
being more like the Greek ^ than the English as in the latter. 

Adverting to the reading of the second word, Mr. Thomas says : “ The 
monarch’s name on this series of coins has hitherto, by common consent, 
been transcribed as Kunanda, and tested by the more strict laws of its own 
system of Palaeography, the initial compound, in Indian Pali, would prefer- 
entially represent the letters ku. There can be little doubt, the true normal 
form of the short u (L), which can be traced downwards in its consistent 
modifications in most of the Western Inscriptions, though the progressive 
Gangetic mutations completely reversed the lower stroke of their u (^). 
The question of the correct reading of the designation has, however, been 
definitively set at rest by the Bactrian counterpart legends on the better 
preserved specimens of the coinage, where the initial combination figures 
as kvy a transliteration which any more close and critical examination of 
the rest of the Indian Pali legend would, of itself, have suggested, in the 
parallel use of the same subjunct L W hhrata'"^ 

• Journal, R. As, Soc., N. S., I., p. 476. 
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This argument, however, is not conclusive, as Mr. Carleton’s coin is 
as well jJreserved as any I have seen of so old a date as three hundred and 
twenty-five to three hundred and forty years before Christ, every letter being 
perfectly distinct and as sharp as when first issued from the mint, and in it 
the lower limb of the Bactrian k of the reverse is perfectly straight and 
blunt, showing not the smallest trace of a spur or curl to the right. And 
even with the curl, the indication is not so decisive as could be wished, for 
a very slight bend in the foot often occurs in this class of writing without 
meaning any consonantal or vowel affix. It is the result of hasty writing, 
in which the pen is not taken off the paper before it has already produced 
a tail. It was this tail which changed the original Indian successively 
into :j“ ^ ^ Ariano-Pali character several instances may be 

easily cited in ancient inscri[)tions, where the lower limb, although ordinarily 
straight, has sometimes been curled or spurred. Thus the ch, ordinarily 
written , is sopietimes provided with a spur, thus The spur is again 

used^r u, as in 2^, which Professor Dowson takes for mu, and also for 
y, as in which the same gentleman takes for Adverting to this 

curl in the Bah^walpur inseri[>tion, he further sa^ s : “ It provc'^, however, 
that the curl of the foot of a cousotiant indicates that consonant to ho 
doubled, and not to be always, as hitherto supposed, a consonant combined 
with r. From the frequent combination of r with other consonants in 
Sanskrit, this twist of the bottom of a letter represents the letter more 
frequently than any other; but as we here find the s curled round to 
represent the sy of the Sanskrit genitive, there can be no doubt it represents 
the doubled consonant — that doubled consonant being here the equivalent 
of sy. In mo.st other instances, as in Achayya for Acharya, it is- the equival- 
ent of r combined with another consonant. This substitution of doubled for 
compound consonants brings the language into* much closer relation with 
the Palit.'^ It should be remarked, however, that this inference, ingenions 
as it is, is redundant ; for the language of the inscription being tlio old Pali of 
the Kapurdigiri monument, the genitive should require no y after s, and tlie 
curl may pass for an ornament or a variant form as in the case of ch noticed 
by him, and referred to above. 

Epigraphic evidence being thus far unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
though from the more frequent occurrence of the spur to the right for r in 
the Bactrian Mr. Thomas’s reading is the most consistent, it is necessary to 
turn our attention next to the etymology of the word, not with any great 
hope of a decisive result, for the ductility and plasticity of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage are quite against such an expectation, but only to see on which side 

* Journal, R, As. Soc., XX., plate IV. 

t Loc. cit. 

i Ibid., N. S., IV., p. 501. 
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the balance of evidence inclines most. The aptote noun ku in Sanskrit and 
its affiliated languages is a particle of depreciation, implying ‘ low’’, * vile’, 

* bad', * wrong’, &c.,* and it might at first sight appear improbable that it 
should be used as a prefix to a royal name ; but, seeing that in India such 
depreciatory particles are deliberately adopted by Hindu parents to avert 
evils and for other causes, the objection may be set aside as of no weight. 
Tinkori^ “ throe cowri shells,” Panchkori “ five cowri shells,” Sothori “ seven 
cowri shells,” Nakori^ “nine cowri shells,” and similar other terms, all 
meaning ‘ worthless’, arc extensively used as proper names, in order that no 
evil eye may rest on the children to whom they are assigned, and the 
clnldren may be allowed to thrive without exciting envy, malice, or jealousy. 
Bhuto “ blacky,” Khonrii^ “ lame,” Nulo “ weak-handed”, and the like,t 
also of frequent occurrence as proper names. An accident or misfortune 
liappening on the day of a babe’s birth is also often memorialized by assign- 
ing a bad name to the newcomer, and such nicknames, like any other 
mud, stick, and cannot be shaken off. ^gain, the horoscope of a. babe 
might indicate that he would in after life be evilly disposed, and this 
may likewise influence the clioiee of a name for him. And any of these facts 
may easily be assumed to account for the use of an offensive prefix like hu in 
the name in question. 

No assumption of the kind, however, is necessary in the present case. 
As a common noun hit means ‘ the earth’, and joined to nmida^ it would mean 
the “ earth’s delight”, a very appropriate name for a lad, whether a prince 
or otherwise. No fond mother could wish for a better nam^j for her young 
ho2>efuI. 

If wo take the first syllable of the name to be kra, we must look for its 
root in which means, ‘ to do,’ * to make,* ‘ to perform any action,’ or 
‘ to hurt,’ ‘ to injure’ or to * kill’. Added to nanda it would mean the ])romo- 
ter, or destroyer, of delight, and the former would unquestionably make a 
very ap[)ropriate proper name. But if we accept kti to be the root, its 
participial foi*m should follow the Avord nanda, and not precede it. Mr. 
Thomas says that the late Dr. Goldstiieker was of opinion “ that the kra^ 
in combination with Nanda, may possibly stand for IR kri, “.a million”, 
or some vague number corresponding with Mahapadma (100,000 millions), 
under the supposition that the latter designation was- applied to qne of the 
Nanda family, in its numerical sense, as a fabulous total, and not in the 
more usually received meaning of “ a large lotus.”J 

The learned doctor was doubtless a^. very conscientious worker and a 

* ^ I Pknini. 

t When a person gets too many female children, the last not unfroquently gets tlio 
name of Jimd *‘no more”, to express the satiety of the parents. 

t Journal, R. As. Soc., K. S., I., p. 476. 
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thorough scholar, and he may have somewhere found authonty for the 
above , ‘hut I have not been able to find in any dictionary the word krt 
with the meaning of * a million’, and my friends among the Professors of the 
Sansknt ^College of Calcutta have also failed to find out any authority for 
such a meaning Professoi Maheb'achandia Nyayaiatna authoiises me to 
say theie is no such meaning. 

Kra is sometimes used in compounds as an onomatopoetic term for a 
clicking sound, as in krahacha foi * a saw*, but it is ot no value m the explana- 
tion of the word undei notice. The root kri = to buy” with the alhx 
W would make kra “ a pui chaser”, and it added to nanda would mean “ the 
delighter of buyers”, but such a term foi a royal pioper name is as unlikely 
as possible. Thus then, on the one hand, piloeographic evidence is not 
positncly m favour of the reading kra^ etymology, on the other, is all 
but decidedly against it, and, seeing that m the Gieck and Pci'll in tiaii- 
scnptions of the name, as quoted by Mr Ihoinas, the i ha*^ been dispensed 
with, I am disposed to think thai; the balance of evidence is in favoui of the 
old reading 

The hist half of the thud word is identically the same m the Pah 
legend ot Mi. Ihoinas’s figuie and Mi Carleton’s com, and can be read only 
as amagha The Baetiiari vcision of the latter has also the same leading. 
In the Bactnaii veision of the foimei there is, however, a spin under the m, 
which must be lead, and his been veiy eoiiectly lead by Mr Thomas as the 
equivalent to o, and not ot i, as he takes the spui to be in tlie first syllable 
of the second woid It is well known that in the Pah, as in the modem 
Kuthiwdl, the vowel maiks were \ cry much neglected (in the very com 
befoie us idjnah is written rajnah, Mid maharaja, and there is 

no reason when the maik is given in one place why we should not sujiply 
it where it has been diopped The leading theretoie ma} be accepted un- 
questionably as amogha, mcaning^ “ unfailing” or “ unflinching”. The first 
letter ot the second half of the thud woid is hha in both the legends of Mr 
Carleton’s com and in the Pah legend of Mr Thomas’s figure 1 he foot of 
the letter is perfectly sti aight, and there is not the slightest indication of 
any spur below it, nor «uffieiently marked at the right end of the middle 
stroke to be taken into account. But in the Bactiian version of the latter 
there is a barely pei'feeptiblc tendency to a curl which as in the case of the 
first syllable of the second word Mr. Thomas takes to be an r. The next 
two syllables are unquestionably and unmistakeably ti and sa in both the 
legends of Mr. Carleton’s com and in theBactrian version of Mr. Thomas’s 
figuie, but ta and sa m the Pah version of the latter. Now, as superfluous 
addition of vowelmarks is not a peculiarity of the Pah, though omissions 
aie, it must follow that the correct reading of the word is hhatuta or hhra- 

and not hhratasa. 
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The question then arises what does hhatiaa or hhratisa mean ? and the 
reply has already been ^ven by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and Thomas, 
that it is equivalent to hhratasa of a brother”. But, notwithstanding the 
most profound veneration for the unanimous opinion of such high authori- 
ties, I cannot divest myself of a doubt as to its accuracy. The word hUrdtd 
comes from the Sanskrit crude noun hhr&tti, and is analogous to fitd from 
^itriy “father,” mdtd fromwo^ri, “mother,” Bm^d fromfiva^r^, “sister”, and 
other words ending with the vowel ri in the crude form. Now, in aH the 
European languages of Aryan origin the final fi of the Sanskrit is repre- 
sented by avy not i or ri. Thus, pitri becomes ttut^p in Greek, pater in Latin, 
fatorm Old High German, in Anglo-Saxon, and fader ^ fadar^ vader^ 
father y &c., in others. In Persian it is pidar. Matfiy in the same way, be- 
comes, Greek Latin mater y Old English moder, Anglo-Saxon modor, 

Danish and Swedish modery and muotaVy muatary muter, mutter, &c,, in other 
languages. In Persian it is madar. Svasri also becomes Buster, smtre, 
sostre, Bweodm'y swester, siojeter, swistar, soror^ sister, &c., always changing 
the Sanskrit ri into ar, er or or, never into i or ri. In the Indian vernaculars 
ri when final changes uito a, in the plural ar,* and this was also the 
case in the Ariano-Pali, the Ceylonese Pali, and the Prakrits.^ These in- 
stances would fully justify the inference that hhrdiri should change in 
the same way ; and, as a matter of fact, we have for its counterparts in 
the Greek if^pdrayp, Latin f rater, French frere, Anglo-Saxon hrodhor. 
Old High German English brother, &c., &c., the change every- 

where being analogous to what takes place in pitth nidtri, and svasri. In 
Pali and Prakrit it becomes hhdtd. In the Taxila inscription line 4, we have 
hhratara in the plural, t in the Peshavrar Vase hhraterhi, plural, J and on the 
Wai’dak Vase hhrdtd as read by me, and hhadar as read by Professor Dowson,§ 
everywhere the ri changing into ar or d, but nowhere into L And as the 
coin legend is written* in the same language in which the inscriptions are re- 
corded, I venture to think that the assumption of the word in the coin 
{hhrati or llhati) being a Pali form of hhrdtri quite inadmissible. There is 
not a tittle of evidence to support it. 

Extraneous evidence on the subject is also against the assumption. I 
believe it is not usual with kings to pride themselves upon their being a 
brother to 'some one. In India the idea is particular I 31 repugnant. An old 
Sanskrit adage says, He is great who is known by his own name ; he is 
so and so who is known by the name of his father ; he is vile who is known 

♦ The Hindi mdyi may at first sight appear an exception, but in reality it is not 
BO, the final i in it being an honorific affix, and not the remnant of the Sanskrit ri. 
Bhdyi in Bengali and Hindi are exceptions. 

t Journal, H. As. Soc., XX., p. 223. 

t Ibid., p. 241. 

{ Ibid., p. 261. 
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by tlie name of his mother ; he is the lowest of the low wlio is known by 
the name of his fathor-iu-law’^,’*f and the action of men has everywhere in 
this country been regulated by this maxim. A brother liolda a lower grade 
than a mother, and he who should wish to be known in his coins by the 
name of his brother, must have been lower than the vile being who is known 
by the name of his mother. Doubtless when a brother exercises paramount 
power, his name cannot be avoided, and Mr. Thomas very correctly argues 
that the fact of the Nanda brothers having ruled joint!}" inav justify the 
assumption of Amogha having been the eldest brother, and Ids name had 
therefore to be used. This, however, would pre-suppose that the name of 
the eldest brother was well known, which is not the case. The Puranas 
and the INFaliawajuso give only three names, viz.^ Suimilya, Mahapadma 
Nanda, and Dhuna Nanda. In a mediicval parai)hrase, by Anantakavi, 
of the Miidrdrdlciihaiia^ the nine brothers are thus named : Udagradhanva, 
Tikshnadhanva, Vikatadhanva, Utkatadhanva, Prakatadhanva, Sankata- 
dhanva, Tishainadhan va, Sikhar.ulhanva, and Piakhanidhanva.f These 
names are evidently fanciful, and cannot be relied upon. Anyhow no 
ancient or mediaeval work nnuitions .4 way// nr, and the assumption oi Amogha 
being a proper name is founded soltdy upon tlie strength of the supposed 
meaning of the word hhratara * a brother*, with which it is compounded in the 
coin legend, and tliat being untenable, the assumption must full to the ground. 
I Lave already i)ointed out that amogha as a common noun means ‘ untlin- 
ching’ or ‘ uidailiiig’. Now, the most appropriate words that can be joined 
with it are valour, ju’otectioii, and faith. The fir&t, however, has no Sanskrit 
equivalent which can be repr(*>ented by hhraiim or bhatiaa, so it may be at once 
set aside. Bhrl “ to protect” becomes hhariri protector” in the crude form, 
and bluirtd in the nominative singular. In the Pali its couiitcr]>.irt would 
be hhattdor hhatd^ (in the modern Bengali it is hhdtdr for ‘ a husband*), and 
bad the reading been hhatasa or hltratasuy the compound term of the com 
could have been taken for an ** unfailing protector”, but the mark of the i 
over the t will not admit of this interpretation. The last word ‘ faith* is 
represented in Sanskrit by hJiaktiy which in Ceylonese Pali becomes bhatti; 

• ^pin^JT fqS^Tin ^ | 

vj 

' f»rf^apiw«r»rnr*^T amfiriicw- 

w rrwT I w ^ wm 
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I ItDow not wbat it was in tlio Ariano-Pali, l)ui, socing that one of a doubled 
consonant is frequently elided in modern vernaculars, I am disposed to 
think that such Avas also the ease in ancient times in the Ariano-Pali, If this 
bo admissible, tlio amor/Jia-hhal i of the coin may be accepted to mean he 
of unllincliing laitli”. Such an epi(li(‘t for a person wlio has been careful 
enough to delineato half-a-dozen different symlxds of l)is religion on his 
coins, would by no means W inapprupriatii or questionable, and I have no 
hesitation in adopting it as tlie riglit one. We have hero only an ancient ver- 
sion of the Ghaziuddin” of tlie Patluin coins of India, and the “ Defender of 
the Faitld’ of the modern FngliNli currency. 

According to these remarks tlie legend and its translation would stand 
thus-— 

Legiuid — liajnah Kunandtusa ffvwfia-hh(t/i>^a walidrdja^a. 

Translation— Of the great king, king Ivunanibi, of unilinching faith. 



Mr. Thomas identifies the sovereign named in the coin with the Xan- 
drames of the Greek writers and the Xandas of the Puranas, and this would 
carry the ago of the coin to some years before 317 15. C., when Cliandragup' 
ta wrested the sovereignty ui Magadha from the Xandas. There arc several 
weak links in tlio chain of reasoning by wliieli i\lr. Thomas establishes this 
identity, but on the whole it is very plausible, and I am not in a position 
now to suggest anything better. 

p. S. Since Avritlng the above I have learnt tlial in the Purd/ara 
Sa?ihi{a^ Kaninda is used as the name of a tribi*, and Kanninda that of its 
country. 
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[. — On tue Ceylon OiiAYrMAiuiN Sanoiiaiukkiiita Tiieba and ins 
TbEATISE on lllIETOElC. 

It was tlio practice amongst members of the early Buddhist church 
wlieu cutL-ring the priestliood to discard their patronymic, and to adopt a 
priestly title, under which it was not alwa^^s easy to recognize their identit}’'. 
Tims it was with the subject of the present sketch, of whom nothing was 
known, except that he was the author of Vuttodaya, Another of his works, 
liowever, {Sanihandliacintu) recently procured, has a postscript which explains 
that Sahgharakkhita Thera, the ‘Protected of the Congregation’, was 
Moggallana, the learned Pali Grammarian and Lexicographer, who 
nourished in Ceylon towards the close of the twelfth century, and that 
h() was also known as Medhahkara of Udumbaragiri, the glomerous fig- 
tree hill. Moreover, it appears elsewlierc, that he was the disciple of 
the distinguished Sariputta, who adopted the title Sila Thera. Moggallana 
appears to have carried his literary activity with him into the cloister ; for 
under his priestly title of Sarigharakkhita he wrote the following treatises, 
of which the two first are in verse — 

1. Suhodhdlahhdray ‘ Easy Rhetoric.' 

2. Vuttodaya^ ‘Exposition of Metre.* 

3. Khuddasihhhd TV^a, a gloss in prose on Dhararaasiri’s Khuddd- 
siklchdj ‘ Minor duties’ (incumbent on a priest). 

L 
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4. Sambandhacintdy ‘ Reflections on Relation* (of cases) ; a small 
work containing metrical maxims on construction, interspersed with com- 
ments and illustrations in prose. 

An analysis of the first of these is here offered to the notice of the 
reader. The text which follows, has been prepared from two Pali MSS. in 
the Burmese character, in the writer’s possession. One — a Mandalay copy — 
was procui’ed at Maulmain ; the other — ^the more perfect of the two — came 
I'rom Rangoon. The work is written on eleven palmleaves twenty inches 
long, with nine lines to the leaf. 

Notices of Vuttodaya, and Sambandhacintii^ it is hoped, will follow 
shortly, but as KhuddasikJcJid TLkd is not included in the series, the author’s 
Introduction to it, and the postscript arc here subjoined. 

Introduction. 

1. Tilokatilakaip vande saddhammamatanimmitai]! 
samsurukkathasampatti jinani janamanorammajp. 

2. Sariputtani maliasami ’nekasativisaradani 
maliagunaip maliapuhnam namo me sirasa guruip. 

3. Kliuddasikkliaya tika ya puratana samirita 

na taya sakka sakkaccam attho sabbattha iiatave, 

4. tato ’nekagunaiiayo manjusaratanan Hva 
Sumangalo ’ssa namcna tena paniiavata suta, 

6. ayjhesito yatindena sadaranhanivasina 

suvinicchayam etissa karissani’ atthovannanaip. 

I^ostscrijyt, 

yen’ antatantarataiiakaramanthanena 
manthacaloUasitana navarena laddha 
* sara mata’ ti sukkhita sukhayanti e’ anile 
te me jayanti guravo guravo gunehi 
“ paratthasam padauato })uurieiiadl)igaten’ aham 
“ paratthasam padauako bhaveyyain jatijatiyain.” 
sisso aha. 

paramappicchatanekasantoa opasamesinam 
sucisalkkhavuttinam sadarahhanivasinam ; 
sasanujjotakarinam averattam upagataip 
Udumbaragiri khyata yatanam yatipungavani ; 

‘ Medhaiikaro* iti khyataip uainadhej^yain tapodhanaip 
theraip dhiradaydmcdhanithanam sadhupiijitajp : 
nissaya piyaip piyan tain mittam kalyanam attano 
sodhetum sasanaip satthu jiarakkamam akasi yo j 
msaddasiddhi yo yoganicchayam sahhivannitam 
akd Suhodhdlankdram Vuttodayam andkulam^ 
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Sangharalvklnitanamena mabatlierena dhimata 
nivasabhutenanekagunanam ’ppicchatadinaip ; 
tcMiayam racita sadlui sasanodayakarina 
Kliuddasikkhaya tikayaip. SumaDgalapasadini. 

The couplet in italics commencing “ smaddasiddhi ” thus appears in 
tbe postscript to SamhandJiaaintd : 

yoganicebam Moggallanam yam gandbam Kabbivaii^itarp 

Hiibodbalankarain Vuttodayam sattliam anakulaip. 

In other respects the postscripts arc nearly tbe same. 

Analysis. 

SuiioniiA'LA>’KA'i{A, or * Easy Rbetoric*, is a metrical treatise of 370 
verses, divided into live chapters which treat of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

1. Faults in Composition. 

2. Tlieir avoidance. 

3. IMerits, or Verbal Ornaments. 

4. lihetorical Figures, or Ornaments of the Sense. 

5. Flavour. 

These subjoeis ^Yill be found discussed at some longlli in the seventh, 
(‘igbtb, tenth, and third chapters of tbe Sanskrit work on Rhetorical Com- 
position, the Sdhihia-Darpana or ‘ Mirror of Composition’, by Vis'wanatha 
Kaviraja — circa Dili or 10th century. 

CllAl>TERS I AKn II. 

The F.ili treatise in common with the Sanskrit one opens with an In- 
vocation to the goddess of Speech thus : — 

May Vani the beautiful, born in tbe lotus womb of tbe mouth of the 
Chief of Sages, tbe refuge of mortals, irradiate my mind, v. 1. 

Tbe object of tbe work is then declared : — 

Although there are excellent ancient treatises on Rhetoric by Rama- 
samma and otliers, yet they arc not ada[)ted for tbe Magadha peoi)le, v. 2. 

It is, tlierefore, hopeil the present attempt at a suitable Rhetoric may 
be accei)tuble to them, v. 3. ^ 

The author then states that be has not consulted the works of 
>vritcrs on the minor poems {kahba)^ nor the drama (ndtakaj, as they are 
not esteemed, v. (3. That a combination of words and meanings faultless 
with (merits or verbal ornaments) is composition (Ixindha)^ which is three- 
fold, being metrical {pajja) ; in prose (fjajja) ; and in a mixture of both, 
V. 8. It is further divided into continuous composition (nihandha), and 
non-continuous composition {auihandha)^ each of which is i)leasing if em- 
bellished with ornament, v, 9. Verbal Ornament {Ghap, 3) and Ornament 
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of the Sense {Chap. 4), constituting the two divisions of Rhetoric, are both 
held to be composition {handha)^ v. 13. Faulty composition, even when 
combined with Verbal Ornament, is not esteemed, v. 14. Faultless com- 
position with Verbal Ornament is admired even without Ornaments of the 
Sense, v. 16. 

After these prefatory remarks, the author proceeds to enumerate and 
explain the several Rhetorical Faults (Chap. 1) j and to show how they 
should be avoided (Chap. 2). 

The divisions of Faults (dosa) are hold to be threefold : they occur (a) in 
a word, (h) in a sentence, and (c) in the sense of a sentence. 

(a.) Faulty words are such as suggest an idea, wliich is 

1. Repugnant (oiruddhatthantara)^ as when a word is employed 
which suggests a meaning different from what is intended ; as for example 
‘ visado’, which suggests yielding poison^ when shedding icater is the mean- 
ing intended, v. 22. The fault is avoided when the context sufficiently sets 
forth the intended meaning, v. 71, 72. 

2. Extravagant (adhyattha)^ as when an exaggerated epithet is aj>- 
plied to an object which has to be particularized ; as ‘ ohhasitusesadiso’ to 
‘ khajjoto’, V. 23. The fault is avoided in the following — ‘ if men lacking 
virtue fail to obtain respect, will the lack-lustre tirefly illume every spot ? v. 73. 

3. Inconsistent (kilittha)^ as when from the use of radicals, aflixcs 

and the like, comprehension of the meaning is difficult, as ‘ pi ’ in ‘ jiiya’, v. 
24. The fault, however, is avoided if the root is introduced into on enig- 
matical query, as ‘ from what enilirace indeed will a lover not embrace hap- 
piness ? V. 74. i^ny word of far-fetched meaning enqiloycd in the varieties 
of Rhyme or Enigma (paheli)^ is included in this fault, v. 25. 

That euphonic comhination of twin words formed of acknowledged words, 
combined with the merit ‘ Pleasing Style’, is termed Rhyme, v. 26. Rhyme 
formed by a reiietition of syllables is threefold : — (a) non-separated (aiya~ 
peta) ; (h) separated (ryapeln) ; and (c) both sorts combined : these divisions 
may appear either in the beginning, middle, or end of a quarter verse 
(pdda)y V. 27. Verses 28 to 31 illustrate * non-se])arate’ Rhyme at the 
commencement of quarter verses (aiyapetapddddiyamaka) . From these 
exanyles, the ‘ separate’ sort may easily be inferred, v. 32. Of the last 
named kind there are many varieties, containing combinations, both simple 
and complex, v. 33. Rut as ‘ Rhyme’ and ^ Enigma’ are not altogether 
pleasing, they are not dwelt upon here, v. 34. 

4. Contradictory, (virodhi) which is sixfold, in respect to : 

1. Place (desacirodhidosa) , 

2. Time (Jcdlavirodhi). 

3. Mechanical art f kaldvirodhi J . 

4. Nature (lokavirodhij . 
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5. Propriety (ndyaoirodlii) , 

6. The sacred books (ngamavirodhi), vv. 35, 70 to 81. 

5. Inferred {neyya\ The use of the word * dhavala* white ^ in the 
example, leads to the inference, that the whiteness at night spoken of, arose 
fiom the moon, v. 36. This fault is universally condemned by poets, as 
the omission of an exponent word renders the meaning obscure, v. 37. The 
fault is avoided by the employment of words, which convey their meaning 
immediately, as in the examples given in vv. 82, 83, which also exemplify 
the ‘Lucid Style’, v. 148. 

6. Dependent on an epithet (vises andpekklia) ^ as in tlie example ‘ he 
beholds him attentively with eyes’, v. 38, where ‘ cakkhuna’ is unqualified. 
The fault is removed by adding ‘ kodhapatalabhutena’, red with anger. 
(Comp. V. 304.) 

7. DeCective in meaning fhinaltha), as when an unequal and dis- 
paraging comj)arison is made ; as ‘the dim-firefly sun is rising’, v. 39. The 
fault is avoided by the use of the emplintie particle ‘ api’ even^ as in the 
following ‘ A wise man destroys the effect of even the smallest demerit ; 
The sun possesses the liglit even of the dimly lustrous firefl}"’, v, 85. 

8. Unmeaning (analthaj^ as whoji an unmeaning expletive, such as 
‘ pi ’ here, is inserted merely to complete the verse, v, 40 ; verse 86 shows 
how the fault may bo avoided. 

(Jj.) Faulty sentences are such as are 

1. Tauf'ological {(dcattha). The repetition may be («) of a w’ord, 
as ‘ varido v^irido’ possessijig the same sound, though different in meaning, 
V. 41 ; or (b) of the sense, as ‘ pasadeti and pasanno’ having the same sense, 
but different in sound, v. 42. If it is desired to express fear, anger, or 
praise, repetition ceases to be a fault, v. 88. 

2. Jlegardless of usage {hhayyariti), as when the diction is broken, 
V. 43. In the cxamjflc given, ‘ pakati’ has no interrogative pronoun 
connected with it, as ‘ pahha and guno’ have. Tl^ fault is corrected in 
verse 89. 

3. Confused {vyakiipia — ), as when confusion arises from a loose 
disorderly arrangement of words as ‘ these people * * adore Sugata, the 
constant friend of evildoers’, v. 45. The opposite of this is a firm and 
compact style, as ‘ the eyes (of a Jiiia) are like blue lotuses, his lip beautiful 
as the Bandhuka flower ; his nose like a golden hook, therefore this Jina is 
as one who looks kindly on every one^(Pi 3 'adassana). v. 91. 

4. Eustic {gamina), as when a word denoting speciality is want- 
ing in a sentence, as — ‘ Oh maiden ! loving me, why not love me now’, v. 46 ; 
or when, from the association of the words, the sense is obscure as ‘ which 
your lover v. 47. Brilliancy of language, though coarse, from the 
pleasure it imparts, is not considered rustic speech j as ‘ Oh kind (husband) ! 
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this rough amorous outcast is ill-treating me, why dost thou so com- 
placently regard me involved in such a misfortune ?’ v. 93. 

5. Defective as regards verse-division {yatihina). Verse-division as 
laid down in Prosody, and indicated in the text (verses 49 to 54), is called 
‘ yatV ; and the verse that is defective in regard to such division, is said to 
exhibit the fault called yatihinadosat v. 48. Verse-division occurs at the 
end of every quarter-verse {padn) ; and particularly at the end of the 
hemistich [vuttaddha) ; sometimes it bisects a word as ‘ camilcara\ but if 
otherwise, as when it occurs between the second and third syllables of ‘ siTi- 
cati\ it is irregular, vv. 49, 50. If the rules for the euphonic junction 
of linal and initial letters {S'audhi) require the elision of a case, or tense- 
termination (vihhatti)y the vowel resulting from the coalition is the final 
letter of the first part of the combination, as sahho\pa7na : if elision is not 
required, or there is a letter such as ‘y’ substituted, the case, or tense ter- 
mination, with the vowel resulting from the coalition, forms the initial 
syllable of the second part of the combination ; as for example in 
ssopamoy diwG ‘ vanda|inyan antarnatiip.’, v. 53, 54. Verse-division is irre- 
gular when it separates * cd^ and such like particles from the sentences to 
which they belong, and ^ pci\ and such like prepositions, from the words to 
which they are prefixed, v. 54 and 55. 

G. Disjoined {kamaccuta)^ as when the j)roper succession of objects 
is disregarded, as ‘ khettam, gainam, desanf, v. 50. For the proper order 
sec V. 95. 

7. Inappropriate {otivutta)^ as when the meaning is opposed to 
ordinary sense, a» — ‘ The lirniameiit of her expanding bosom is contracted’, v. 
57. The fault is avoided in the following — ‘ The entire firmament even 
affords no scope for the diffusion of the glorious effulgence, emitted by the 
moon-like Chief of Sages’, v, 96, v. 147. 

8. Hedundant in meaning {apetaithd)^ as in the expression ‘ The bull, 
the son of the cow’, v. Kedundancy is not deemed a fault in the words 
of the insane, v. 97, 98. 

9. Harsh in combination (handhapharusa). This is exemplified by 
the use of the consonant in syllables which renders them harsh in sound, 
V. 59# The fault is avoided by using soft s^dlables, v. 99, and 13G. 

(c.) The sense of a sentence is held to be faulty when it is 

1. Ciaide {apakhamd)y as when objects which refer to other objects 
previously stated, are not in respective co-relation, e. g. in v, G1 ‘ wealth, 
peace, and Nibbana’ — instead of ‘ Nibbana, wealth, and peace’, in v. 101 — 
are placed respectively in co-relation to the practice of * meditation, giving 
of alms, and virtue.* 

2. The improper {ocitydh%na\ as when extolling one’s own merits, &c., 
v.v. 62, 63. The fault is avoided if by doing so others arc benefited, v. 104 — 
107. 
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3. Faulty Ab to usage {hJiaggariti\ as when cases are mixed together, 

such as the genitive and locative cases in v. 61. ‘ Trust cannot be placed 

in women, evildoers, poison, horned cattle, rivers, disease, nor royalty*, v.v. 
109, 110. 

4. Ambiguous {samsaya)^ as when a word susceptible of two meanings 
is em])loyed ; as ^ go\ which signifies both ‘ a cow’ and ‘ a ray of light’, v. 65, 
and 111. Ambiguity in jocular composition is not reckoned a fault, 
V. 112. 

5. Rustic {gnmma)^ as when it is difficult to comprehend what is 

meant by tlie sense ; as — ‘ This vigorous youth is reposing — having slain his 
enemy, or — exhausted from excesses', v. 66. ‘ That man’s sister is charm- 

ing’ is not a rustic expression, v. 114. 

6. Faulty as to Rhetoric {diitthdlankdra). This fault is discussed in 
chnpter 4. 

Chapter III. 

In this chapter are described the Merits, or Excellences (ywn r), of 
composition, which are ten in number, namely : 

1. The jdeasing {pasdda), 

2. The forcible {pja). 

3. The elegant {madhurata), 

4. The uniform {samatd). 

5. The soft (sulhumdlatd). 

6. The compact (silcsa). 

7. The eloijucnt {uddratd). 

8. The bright (kanti), 

9. The lucid {althavyatti), 

10. The imaginative {samddhi), v. 118. 

A compact pleasing style, composed of words whose m^^aiiing is clear, 
constitutes the Pleasing Merit, v. 120. 

The merit of Force is Energy manifested by an ample use of com- 
pounds, V. 122, and by condensation {samdsa), and amplification ivydsa) 
of the meaning, v. 224. 

The Elegant style is manifested either by an arrangement of words 
with letters pronounced by the same organ of speech, v. 129 ; or, of words 
having similar letters, v. 130. A collection of syllables pronounced with 
little effort, dependent upon a profusion of alliteration, is inelegant, v. 131. 

The merit of Uniformity is manifested when the composition is either 
smooth, or rough, or a mixture of both, v. 132. 

An absence of jarring letters constitutes the merit of Softness, v. 136. 

The merit of Compactness is manifested bv a clear and firm style, v. 

141 . 
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The merit of Eloquence is indicated by a lofty style, ^ 143. 

The Bright style is manifested by a brilliancy of language, free from 
the fault of In appropriateness, v. 147. 

Words which convey their meaning immediately, constitute the Lucid 
style, V. 148. 

The Imaginative style is held to be the * cream of composition’. It is 
manifested when the imagination clothes objects with qualities or functions 
foreign to them, as when 

1. Life is ascribed to inanimate objects. 

2. Form to objects un associated with form. 

3. Flavour to objects unassociated with flavour. 

4. Liquidity to objects not bearing that character. 

5. Agenej^ to an object not an agent. 

6. Solidity to an ethereal object, vv. 152-153. 

When allegories which suggest tlie idea of emitting, are the loading 
ideas in a sentence, they are considered coarse ; in a subordinate position, 
they are appropriate, v- IGO ; and especially so, if connected with a con- 
scious agent, v. 1G2, as ‘ The excellent Jina pouring out the yearnings of 
his love upon mortals,’ &c., 1G3. 

CUAPTEB IV. 

In this chapter the author proceeds to describe the several Ornaments 
of the sense He says that when compot^ition containing 

the qualities of the i’leasing, Forcible-, or other styles, is embellished with 
Ornaments of the Sense, it is as ( harming as a girl adorned with bracelets, 
earrings, and the like, v. 1G5. 

He divides Rhetoric into (a) style in which the meaning is ‘expressed’, 
sahhdvavutti ; and {b) style in which the meaning is ‘ suggested’, vaiiga- 
mtti. The first of these portrays, at different times, objects (such as -a 
genus, a quality, an action, or a substance), v. IGG. 

The following is an expressed fancy of a substance {dahhasahhdva- 
mtti) : — 

‘ The nascent Bodhisatta, charming in his joyous gait, stedfastly re- 
garding the regions of existence, is radiant while uttering taurine words’, 

v. 167. 

As the varieties of the suggestive or figurative style are endless, only 
elementary figures will be described, v. 168 to 172. 

1. Hyperbole {atisayavutti). This figure discloses the peculiar attri- 
bute of an object (whether a genus, a quality, an action, or a substance). 
It is twofold : — 

(a.) Respecting mundane objects {lokiydtisayavutti) , 

(h.) Respecting supermundane objects {loMtikJcanta), v. 174. 
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2. Simile (upam^ Is resemblance between the subject of comparison 
and the comparison adduced ; this may be conveyed either (a) by a word, 
(b) by the sense, or (c) by the sense of a sentence, v. 177 ; or by the use of 
a compound word, as ‘ candim6nano\ v. 178 ; or a verbal affix, as ‘ aya’ 
in ^ vadanai\\ paiLkajayate^ ^ v. 179 ; or by the use of words implying com- 
parison as tm, tulyd^ and the like, v. 180-185. 

(a.) Similes formed by words implying comparison are the 

1. Correct {dhammopavid), v. 187. 

2. Defective (dhammahino), 'j 

3. lieversecl (v/parito)^ | 

4. Reciprocal (aTinamanno)^ v. 189. 

5. Marvellous {alhhuto]y v. 190. 

6. Equivocal (sileso), v. 191. 

7. Spreading {sanfaiio)^ v. 192. 

8. Disparaging {nindo)^ v. 198. 

9. Prohibitive v. 191. 

10. Uncommon {asddJid ratio) ^ v. 195. 

^ 11. False (ahhuto), v. 190. 

(?».) In tlie following similes, the idea of similarity is conv»'yed 1)y a 
word’s meaning, witliout the en\plo 3 'ment of a compound, verbal affix, or 
word implying com])arison, v. 199. They are the 

J, Olivious {sardpopamd) ^ v. 198. 

2. Ideal {pariknppo)^ v. 199, 

3. Doubtful {samsatjo)^ v. 200. 

4. Typically comparative {pnfivntthu)^ v. 201. 

(c.) The third form of simile is cx))ressed by setting the sense of one 
sentence in comparison with that of another, v. 203 ; and this may be done, 
either with, or without, employing words implying comparison, vv. 
20-1, 205. 

Sometimes the following kinds of similes are deemed incongruous — 

1. Com])€aris()n between objects of different genders 
{hhinnalingo) and of different numbers {vijdiivacano), v. 207. 

2. The defective simile (Jiuio)^ v. 207. 

3. The exaggerated (adlilko)^ 

4. The irrelevant (apntJiattha), ^ “ 

5. The contingent (apekkhini), ) ^ 2 Q() 

6. The imperfect (khandito), ) 

Sometimes the above are not deemed incongruous, vv. 211 and 212. 

3. Metaphor (rupakam). This figure indicates tlie resemblance be- 
tween the subject of comparison and the comparison adduced, but, unlike 
the simile, without employing words implying comparison. It has two 
divisions, namely : — 
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{a.) general A wywaya), V. 214-217. 

(h.) partial {elcadesamvafti\ v. 218-221. 
each of which may be exhibited by means of compounded words, or 
words not compounded, or both combined, v. 214. The author says the 
varieties of metaplior, both proper and improper, are too numerous \o be 
dwelt upon here, v. 222. Subjoined is a specimen of Siprojye?* metaphor : — 
‘ Oh Sage ! whose heart indeed is not drawn to thy attractive coun- 
tenance, bright as white flowers, with tremulous black bee eyes ?’ v. 223. 

Tlie following ai*e examples respectively of (a) imperfect (khandi- 
tarupakaw^^ and (&) perfect {sundarnrtipakam') ^ metaphors, v. 224 — 

(a) ‘ candim’ akasapadumani’, the lotus rising in the heavens is the 
moon. 

(Z») ^ ambhoruliavanam nettani *, eyes which are a cluster of water-lilies. 

4. Redundancy {aviitti). The repetition may be threefold, v. 220, 
11 am el V as regards 

* * ® . . 

(a.) the sense {atthdmdfi)^ v. 227. 

(i.) a word (paddviUti)^ v. 228. 

(c.) ov\^ot\i (jihhaydvutii)^\. ^ 

5. The Illuminator {dipakam). The figure is manifested wheti 
things, such as actions, kinds, or qualities, although exj)rossed in one part of 
a sciiteuee, illuminate the whole of it, v. 230 ; and it has three varieties, 
arising from the action, kind, or qualit}’, being expressed in the sentence 
at the 

{a.) beginning {adidipakam)^ v. 231. 

(b.) middle {majjlia — ), v. 232. 

• (c.) end {ant a — ), v, 233, 

If a series (of actions, kinds, or qualities) is exhibited in succession, each 
one being dependent on the one preceding, the figure is termed ‘ a string 
of Illuminators’ {mdladipakaqi) ^ vv. 234, 235. ^ 

G. Hint {dkkh^po)^ when it is intended to say something special, that 
whicli apparently suppresses or denies it, is termed Hint, v. 237. It is 
threefold, pertaining to what 

(fl.) has been said (atitdkkliepo)^ v. 238. 

(Z».) as being said {vattamd7idkkhepo), v. 239. 

{c.) is about to be said {andgatdkkhtpu)^ v. 240. 

7 . Transition, {atthantara^iyasa) is the introduction of another sense 
into the subject (such as a morJH reflection), v. 241. It is twofold, 
namely : — 

{a.) % general (sahbavydpi — ), v. 242, 243, 

(b.) partial {visesatha — ), v. 244, 245. 
each kind being 3istinguished by the absence and presence of the emphatic 
pai’ticle ^ ni\ 
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8. Contrast, {vyatireJco) is the distinction in the idea of resemblance 
between objects either expressed or understood, v. 2436. It is twofold, 
namely ; — 

{a.) single {ekavyatireko), v. 24s6, 24:8. 

(h.') double {uhhaya — ), v. 24?9, 250. 

9. Peculiar causation, (vihhdvand) is the production of an effect by 
some cause other than the usual one, which is suppressed ; or, (the pro- 
duction of an effect) naturally, (though dependent upon some other cause) ; 
V. 251. Hence the figure is twofold, namely : — 

{a.') peculiar (karanantara), v. 252. 

(i.) natural (sabhavikaphala), v. 253. 

10. Causation (Jietu'), This figure has two divisions, namely — 

{a,) producing causation (janakahetu). 

{b.) indicating causation (napakahetu), v. 2543. 

A few onl}" of the endless subdivisions of the above are indicated in this 
treatise. They are : v. 235. 

{a.) active causation producing apparent act [hhdcahicco kdrakalielu)^ 
V. 256. 

(2>.) active causation producing non-apparent act {ahlidvahicco hdra- 
kalietu), v. 257. 

(c.) causation indicating apparent act, (bhdvakicco ndjyakahetu), v. 

258. 

(d.) unfitly acting wonderful causation {ayiiftakdri cittahetu)^ v. 259. 

(c.) fitly acting wonderful causation {yuttahdricittahetu), v. 260, 

11. Order (kamo^y is when a reference is made respectively to wlnit 
has been mentioned, v. 261. This figure is the Kelative Order {yathdsan^ 
L'hyam) of Sanskrit lihetoric. 

12. Excessively agreeable {piyataravi). This figure is exhibited 
when an excess of agreeability is imparted to the sense, v. 263, 264, 

13. Concise style, (jsamdsavutti) is exhibited, when an intended object 
is concisely described by means of an approved metaphor, v. 265. It is 
twofold, namely, when the attributes are either 

(a,) separate {bJiinnavi^esana), v. 266. 

(b,) non-separate {abhitmavisesana)^ v. 267, 268^ 

14. Idealization, {parikappand) is the imagining of an object under 
the character of another, V. 270. This^gure is expresssd by an implied 
metaphor, and may depict actions, qualities, and the like, v. 271. Such 
expressions as ‘ methinks, I suspect, of a certainty, surely, as, ’ are occa- 
sionally made use of in^this figure, v. 275. 

15. Concentration, (samdJiita) is manifested when a special con- 
sequence results from a concentrated effort, v. 277. 

16. Periphrasis, (pariydyd) is when the fact to be intimated, is ex- 
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pressed in a roundabout way, so as to avoid a common expression, v. 279. 

17. Ironical praise, (v^djavannana) is commendation conveyed in 
language which is apparently ironical, y. 281. 

18. Peculiar allegation, (vises a) is when a special cause is acknow- 
ledged) there is an absence of effect, whether in regard to a substance, an 
action, a genus, or a quality, v. 283. 

19. Individuality, (rulhdhanJcdra) is when arrogance is prominent 
in a marked degree, vv. 28S, 289. 

20. Coalescence or Paronomasia, (silesol) is when words are so con* 
nected as to be susceptible of a double meaning, v. 200. I’he figure is held 
to minister to the heiglitening of .suggestive style, v. 173. It is tlireefold, 
namely — 

(/7.) without division (ahhinnapadavuJi'yn siJeso), v. 291, 

(h.) with division {hhinnapadavdh/a) , v. 202. 

(c,) both sorts combined (l)lii nndhhinnapadavdlci/a) ^ v. 203. 

There are also the following eight varieties, v. 20-1', 205 — 

1. Pepugnant action (viruddhaJcammasileso)y v. 2.90. 

2. Non-ropugnant action (avintddha-hamma), v. 297. 

3. Non-separate action (ubhinna-kammd)^ v. 298. 

4. The emijhatic (nipcimavd), v. 209. 

5. The uon-cmphatic {niijamakkltcpa), v. 300. 

G. The non-contradictory (avirodhi)^ v. 80l. 

7. The contradictory (virod/ti), v. 302. 

8. The polite (ocitpasamposakii)^ v. 303. 

21. Equal pairing, {tidj/at/opUd) is when objects posses.sing attri- 
butes are associated with one and the same attribute, v. 301. 

22. Illustration, (jiidassancvni) is when from the introduction of a 
foreign relation, a mutual coimection ensues ; and it is twofold, v. 300, 
namely™ 

(a.) non-possible (asantam')., v. 307. 

(h.) possible {santum), v. 308. 

23. Magniloquence, (mahantatthaxn) is when grandeur in position 
or in resolve is indicated in a marked degree, 309-311. 

24. Concealment, (vancand)'\& when the real nature of a thing is kept 
back, and another fancied one attributed, which may be cither, v. 312, 

(o.) dissimilar (asama — ), v. 313. ^ 

(5.) similar (sama — ), v. 311. 

25. Indirect praise, (appaJeatathuti) is when trifling praise is 

bestowed upon an insignificant object, v. 315. • 

26. The Necklace, (eJcdvali) is when what is mentioned first, is 
qualified by what follows, and this again by wiiat comes next, and so on, 
V. 817. It is twofold — 
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(«.) affirmative (vidhi — ), v. 318. 

(6.) negative {nisedha — ), v, 319. 

27. The Reciprocal, (annamannam) is when two things do the same 
act to each other, vv. 320, 321. 

28. Coiinocted description, {sahavutti) is when different ideas are 
connected with tlie word ‘ saha\ It is twofold — 

(«.) of actions (Jcriya)^ v, 323. 

(h,) of qualities (gund), v. 324. 

29. Contradiction, (virodhitd) is when there is an apparent in- 
congruity among things, such as a genus, quality, action, and substance, 
V. 325. 

30. The Return, is the exchange of a thing for what is 

peculiarly excellent, v. 321). 

31. Eri'or, (Jjhamd) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object 
to be what it is not, v. 329. 

32. Emotion, ihlidvo) is when the style awakums sentiment in the 
minds of poets, v, 331. This ligure is considered the life of poetry, v. 173. 

33. JMixture, {missain) is when verbal ornaments and ornaments of 
the sense arc blended together, v. 333. The figure is twofold : — 

{a,) existence of intimate relation {(Jiufdnihhdva — ), v. 334. 
{b.) exi>tenee of same effect (sadisnjihalahhdva — ), v. 335. 

31. Prayer, {dsi) is prayer for any desired object, v. 33G. 

^ 35. The Impassioned, {rasi) is when the style is full of feeling and 
witty, vv. 337, 338. 


Cjtaptek V. 

The fifth and last Chapter treats of Flavour (rasa). Such conditions 
(l)liava)y excitants (vibJiuva^, and ensuants (anubhdva)^ as ai*c maiusenti- 
ments in composition, are held to be the several Flavours of poets, v. 341. 

Since the various conditions, or states of the mind, give occasion for 
the existence of (Jjltdvin/nnti) the flavours, they (sucli as ^ove, mirth, and 
the like) are termc^l conditions or mental states (bhava), v. 342. 

That condition, or mental state, such ns love and the like, which is 
not overpowered by another condition opposed to it, such as disgust and 
the like, is held to be ‘ the permanent condition' (thayi-bhava), v. 343. 
They adfe nine in number, namely ; — 


1. 

love, rati. 

5. 

magn amity, ussaka. 

2. 

tnirth, haso. 

G. 

terror, hhagaip.. 

3, 

sorrow, soJeo, 

7. 

disgust, jiguccJid, 

4. 

resentment, kodho. 

8. 

surprise, vimhaya. 


9. quietism, sajnOj 

V. 

344. 
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The Accessories (vyahliicdri) are those that more especially, cooperat- 
ingly, habitually go along with the various conditions (hhdvd) and ex- 
citants (vihhdva\ v. 345. They are thirty-three in number, namely : — 


1. 

Self-disparagement, nibbeda. 

18. 

Dissembling, avaliiddhd. 

2. 

Debate, takha. 

19. 

Painful reflection, cintd. 

3. 

Apprehension, sanhd. 

20. 

Arrogance, gabhlia. 

4. 

Weariness, sama. 

21. 

Dementedness, apamdra. 

5. 

Equanimity, dhiti. 

22. 

Impatience of opposition, ania^ 

C. 

Stupefaction, jalatd. 


risa. 

7. 

Depression, dinatd. 

23. 

Intoxication, mada. 

8. 

Sternness, uggata. 

24. 

J^esolve, mafi. 

9. 

Indolence, dlasatta. 

25. 

Paving, timmada. 

10. 

Dreaming, suttam. 

26. 

Distraction, molia. 

11. 

Joy, lidsa. 

27. 

Awakening, vihodha. 

12. 

Debility, galdni. 

28. 

Drowsiness, niddd. 

13. 

Longing, tissuka. 

29. 

Ce.^satiun of motion, dvega. 

14. 

Alarm, iarasa. 

30. 

Sliame, viJnm. 

15, 

llecollection, sati. 

31. 

Death, mar ana. 

16. 

Envy, assd. 

32. 

Unsteadiness, capald. 

17. 

Despondency, visdda. 

33. 

Sickness, rgddhiy v. 346. 


The power of fixing tlie mind on one subject is purit}^ sattaw ; from 
this arises the involuntary evidences of feeling which are states of mind 
different from the ensuants in general, v. 317. They are eight in number 
V. 348, namely : — “ 


1. 

Paralysis, tliamblia. 

5. 

Tears, assu. 

2. 

Fainting, palaija. 

6 . 

Trembling, vepatliu. 

3. 

Horripilation, romanca. 

7. 

Change of colour, vevanniyam. 

4. 

Perspiration, seda. 

8. 

Disturbance of speech, visaratd. 


The mental conditions, such as love and the like, if they arife not 
inseparably permanent, may all serve as Accessories, v. 319. 


That tilings which causes the awakening and inflaming 

{uddipana) of these (the ‘ permanent, accessory, and involuntary’ conditions), 
is called an Excitant, {vihkdm) ; and that which manifests externally 
(that tliose conditions are excited) is called an Ensuant, or Effect (anu~ 
hhdva), V. 350. 

Excitants and Ensuants arc appropriately displayed in poetry, lin order 
to exhibit the conditions and various emotions of the mind, v. 351. 

The conditions, permanent, accessory, or itj voluntary, are appropriately 
represented by the Excitants and Eusuants, v. 851. 

The involuntary evidences of strong feeling (saftika), arising in the 
mind from its vailous states, and manifested by ensuants or effects ; such 
as perspiration exuding from the body, and the like, v. 353. 
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That is * Flavour’ which in poetry excites the joy of the audience, v. 
354. The flavour which con(Juces to a state of relish by means of excitants, 
ensuaiits, involuntary evidences, and accessories, is held to be a per- 
manent one, V. 355. The divisions of flavour are, v. 35G — 


1. 

the Erotic, singara. 

5. 

the Heroic, vira. 

2. 

the Comic, liassa. 

G. 

the Terrible, bhayanaJed, 


the Pathetic, harund. 

7. 

the Disgustful, hihhaccha. 

4. 

the Furious, ruddha. 

8. 

the Marvellous, abbJiuta. 


9. the Quietistic, santa. 


By the * Erotic’ is meant the flavour which has love for its condition, 
the intoxicating pleasure aria>ing from the mutual affections of youths and 
maidens, &c,, Ac., v. 358. It is threefold, (a) incompatible, {h) partial, 
and (r) mutual, v. 359. 

The ‘ Comic’ may arise from the fun of distorted gestures pertaining 
to oneself or to another ; the accessories are drowsiness, weariness, in- 
dolence, fainting, and the like. Its condition is mirth, which belongs chiefly 
to rational beings, v. 3G0. Wlicii under the influence of the ‘ Comic’, the 
best kind of persons either sliglitly smile {sita)^ having the eyes a little 
open ; or smile (Jiasila), slightly showing the teeth ; the middling sort 
either laugh softly {vihasita), or laugh aloud {iipahasita) ; the baser sort 
eitlier roar with laughter {aj^aJia.ufn), with eyes fllled with tears, or are 
convulsed with laughter (aiihasifa), with limbs uncontrolled, v. v. 301,362. 

The ‘ Pathetic’ with the mood of .sorrow, springs ii’om the advent of 
what is unpleasant, and absence of (loved) objects. Its ‘ ensuants’ are 
weeping, fainting, stupefaction, &c. Its accessories are despondency, in- 
dolence, death, painful reflection, tfcc., v. 3G3. 

The ‘ Furious’ aeeompanied by anger, envy, and the like, is marked 
by redness of the eyes, &e., has terror and intoxication, &c., for its acces- 
sories, V. 3G4. 

The ‘ Heroic’, associated with energy, arises by glorious victory and the 
like. It is threefold : — (a) Heroic in war ; (b) Heroic in liberty ; and (c) 
Heroic in benevolence, which are its ‘ ensuants’ : its accessories are equa- 
nimity, resolve, &c., vv. 3G5, 3GG. 

Tlie ‘ Terrible’ has fear for its permanent mood ; its ensuants are 
perspiration, &c. Its accessories, terror, &c., v. 367. 

The ‘ Disgustful’, associated with disgust, arises from aversion to putri- 
dity, and the like ; its ‘ ensuants’ are contracting of the nose, &c. ; its acces- 
sories, apprehension, and the like, v. 3G8. 

The ‘ Marvellous’ having surprise as its permanent mood, springs from 
anything supernatural ; its ‘ ensuants’ are perspiration, tea]«, &c. ; its acces- 
sories, terror, cessation of motion, stupefaction, v. 3G9. 
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The * Quietistic’, or the mood of the very best men, has calmness for its 
permanent mood, and kindness, mercy, and joy^ as its accessories, v. 370. 


With the exceptions noted below, the metre employed by the author 
is the ‘ Vatta’, said to be like the Sanskrit sloha. 

In closing the first four cbaiiters, and in illustrating (v. 338) the 
‘Impassioned* figure af Ithetoric, he has adopted the Vasantatilakd Metre. 

In the fifth chapter he has employed tlio Saddhara Metre of 21 
syllables, to enumerate tlie tliirty-three ‘ accessories’, v. 310. In describing 
the kinds of laughter provoked by the ‘ Comic’ flavour, he has used the 
melodious rliytlims of tlie ‘ Arya’, v. 3G1, and tlie mixed ‘ Matiasamaka’ 
(padakulakani), v. 302, 

I have met with no commentaries on the work. Tliere is, however, a 
gloss {tiha,) which is said to be scarce. 

TEXT. 

NAMO TASSABHAGAVATO AKAHATO SAMMA SAMBUDDIIASSA. 

1. munindavadanambhojagabhasambliavasundari 
saranani paninain Yaiii mayhaiii pinayatain manam. 

2. llaina-Sammadyalankara santi santo puratana 
tathapi tu Yalahcenti suddhamagadhika na to. 

3. tenapi nama toseyyam ete ’lankara vajjite 
anunipen’ alankaren’ esam eso parissamo. 

4. yesan na saheita pafiha ’nckasattaiitarocita 
samohabbhahata *v’ etc navabuyjhanti kiueipi. 

6. kin tehi pada-sussusa yesan natthi guruu’ iha 
ye ta-ppada-rajo-kinna t’eva sadhu vivekino. 

6. kabba-nataka-nikkhita netta citta kavi-jjana 

yam kind racayant’ etam na virnhaya-karaip paraip. 

7. te yeva patibhavanto so ’va bandho savimhayo 
yena tosenti vifihu ye tattha pyavihit’ adhara. 

8. bandho ca nama sadd-attha sahita dosa-vajjita 
pajja-gajja-vimissanaip bhedenayam tidha bhave, 

9. nibandho canibandho ca puna dvidha nhuppate 
tan tu papentyalankar^ vindaniyatarattanaip. 

10. anavajjaip mukhambhojam anavajja ca bharati 
alankata *va sobhante kin nu te niralankata. 

11. vin^ gurupadesan taqi halo ’lankatthum icchati 
samp^puQe na vinSuhi hasa-bhavaiii kathan nu so. 
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12. gandho pi kavi-vicAnam alankara-ppakasako 
yati fca-bbacaniyatthajp ta-bbobarupacarato. 

13. dvi-ppakara alankaro tattha saddatthabhedato 
saddatth^ bandhanama Va tarn sajjita tad dvaZi. 

14. gu^^lahkara-saipyutta api dos& Va lingita 
pasaijisiya na viniiuhi sa kanna viya tadisL 

15. tena dosa-niraso Va mahussahena sadhiyo 
niddosa sabbattha say am saguii^i na bbaveyya kiip. 

IG. Siilankara viyuttapi guna-yutta manohara 
niddosa dosa-rabiia guna-yutta vadbu viya. 

17. pade vakyc tad attlie ca dosa ye vividba mata 
Bodaliiiranam etesam lakklianam katbayamyabam. 

18. viruddhattbantaradbyattlia, kilittbani, virodlii ca, 
ncyyain, visosanapekkbam, hinatthakam, anattliakam. 

19. dosam padaiiain vakyatiam, ekattham, bhaggaritikain, 
tatlia vyakiiina, gaiiiani, yatibinam, kamaccutajji. 

20. ativuttain, apetattbam, sabaiidhapbarusaip tatba 

21. apakkaniairi, ocityabinain, bhaggariti, samsayam, 
gariiinam, dutthalarikatiti dosa vakyattba nissita. 

22. viruddhattbaiitaraip tarn hi yass’ aunattbo virujjhati 
adbippete yatba : “ incgho visado sukhayc janam.’* 

23. viscsyam adhikaip ^xuiadhyattbam etani bhave yatba ; 

“ obliasitasosadiso kbajjoto Vaip virojate.” 

24. yass’ attbavagamo dukkbo pakatvadivibbagato 
kilittiiaip tarn yatba : “ taya so ’3"am alingyato piya.*’ 

25. yaip kilittliarii padaiii mandubhidhe^’yaip yauiak^dikajp 
kiliubapadadose ’va tarn pi aiitokariyati. 

26. paUtasaddaracitaiii silit^hapadasandbikarn 
pasadagunasainyuttaip yamakam mataiu edisain 

27. avyapctaiii vyapetan c’ aiin’ avuttaneka-vannajain 
yainakaip tan ca padanaip. adi-majjbanta-gocaraip 

28. sujana.sujana sabbe guneiiapi vivekiiio 
vivekam na samayaiiti aviveki janaiitike 

29. kusalakusala sabbe pabalapabala Vbd, va 

no yata tavabosittbaip sukha dukkba-ppada siyuip. 

30. sadara sa daraip bantu vihita viliita may a 
vandana vandanfimaiia-bbajaue-ratanattbaye, 

31. kainalaip kain alarnkatthurp., vanado vanado 'mbaraip, 
sugato sugato lokarp, saliitarp sahitaip kararn. 

32. avyapetadi yamakass* eso leso nidassito 
ueyydn* imay’ eva disay* annani yamahini pi. 

83. accantababavo tesaip bheda sambbeda-youiso 

N 
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tattha pi keci sukari keel accantadukkar^. 

34. yamakaip^tam paheZi ca n*ekantamadhuran’ iti 
upekkhiyanti sabbani sissakhedabhayA maya, 

35. desa-kalarkala-loka-’imay’-agama-virodbi yaiji 
• taip virodhi padan e’etam iidaharanato putaip. 

36. yad appatitam aniya vatfcabbaip neyyam aim tarp 
yatba : “ sabbapi dhaval6 disa rocanti ratti 3 '^ani.*’ 

37. n’edisaip bahu mannanti sabbe sabbattha vinnuno 
dullabha Vagati sadda-samattij^a-vilanghani. 

38. visesanapekkham tain yaip patva visesanaip 
sattakam taip yatlia ; tarn so bbiyyo passati cakkhuna,’' 

39. hiiiam kare visesya yam ti liinaithaip bliave yatli^ : — 

iii)>pab]ia-kata-kbajjoto samudeti divakaro.’’ 

40. I'.ula-junanam attliaiii }"am aiiatthain iti tarn matapi 
yiitha tl — “ vandc luiddliassa pada-pankeruhara pi ca” 

41. saddato atthato vattam \\attha bhi 3 ^y'o’ pi v-uccati 
tarn ekatthain yatba : — “bbati varido varido ayaip.” 

42. yatba ca ; — 

** tittbiy’ ankura vijani jabam dit^bigatan’ iha 
‘^pasadeti pasann’ esomabamuni mahajane.” 

43. araddbakkamavicebedd bbaggariti bbave yatba : — 

“ kapi panna kopi guno pakati pi abo tava !” 

44. padanam dubbbinikkhepa vyamobo yattha jayati 
tarn vyakiiman ti vinnevyam tad udaharaiiaip j^atb^ ; — 

46. “ babiigiinc panamati dujjananam pyayan jano 
“ bitam pamudito niccam sugataip samanussaraip” 

46. visittha-vacanapetam gamman tyabbimataip yatba : 

“ kanfio ! kiimayamanam maip iia kamayasi kin nu klaip. ?” 

47. paddsandbanato kinei duppatiti karam bhave 

tarn pi gamman t^'abbimatain yatba : — *‘ya bbavato piya” 

48. vnttesu sucita-tthane padacchedo bbave yati 

yam taya binan tain vuttaip yati hinan ti sa pana. 

49. yati sabbattba padante vuttaddhe ca visesato 
pubba para ’nekavanna padammajjbe pi katthaci. 

50. tattbodaliaranani pacciidabaraiiani yatba : — 

** tan name sirasa cimi | kara vaniiam tatbagataip 
“ sakala pi disa sinca | t’iva sonparasehi yo.” 

51. saro eandbimbi pubbanto. viya lope vibhattiya 
annatha tv-annatba tattba yadesadi par6d' iva. 

52. cadi pubba padantA ’va niccaip pubba padassita 
padayo nicca sambandba parad* iva parena tu. 

53. sabbatthodabarauini yatba 
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name tai^fi sirasa sabbo | pamatitaqa tatbdgataip 
“ yassa lokaggataip ^atta | ssopama na hi yujjati. 

51. “ munindaiji tarn sada vanda | myanantamatim uttainaip 
“ yassa metta ca pann& ca | nissima ’tivijambhati.” 

55. cadi padisu paccudaharanini yatha : — 

“ mahametta mahapannd | ca yattha paramodaya 
“paiiami tarn jinam tarn pa | varaip. varagunalayam.” 

56. padattlia-kkamato multam. kamaccutam idam yatha : — 

“ khettaip va dehi gain am va desam vh mama sobhaiiairi^’ 

57. lokiyattham atikkantam ativuttam matam yatha 
“ atisambadham akasain etissa thana-jiimbhane*’ 

58. samudayatthato ’petam tarn apetatthakam yatha : — 

“ gavi putto balivaddo tiiiaip khadi pivi-jjalaiu” 

59. bandlie pharusata yattha tarn bandha-phamsam yatlia : — 

“ kharakhiU parikhina khette khittam phalatyalajii” 

CO. Seyyaip lakkhanam anvaltha-vasenaj)akkamddiiiani 
udaharanaiu etesam dani sandhaBsiyainyaham. 

Cl. tattliapakkamam yatha : — 

** bhavanadaiiasildiii sammasammaditan’ iha 
“ bliogasaggadi iiibbaua sadhanani na samsayo/^ 

C2. ocitvahiiiain yatha : — 

“ j)ujaniyakaro loke uham eko niramtaram, 

‘‘ may’ etasinii|i guna sabbe yato saiuudita ahuip.” 

63. yatha ca : — 

“yacito ’harp kathan nama na ayaniyapi jivitam 
“ tathapi puttadanena vcdhate hudayum mama.” 

C4. bhaggariti yatha : — 

“ itthinaip. du-jjaiianau ca vissaso nopapajjate 
“vise siiigimhi nadiyam roge raja-kulamhi ca” 

C5. saipsayaip yathd : — 

“ in un indacan di ui alok arasalolavilocan o 
“ jano ’vakkantam auto ’va go padassaiiapinito” 

€BG. vakyatthato duppatiti karaip gammam mataip yatha : — 

“ poso viriyava soyaip param hantana vissami.” 

67. dutthalahkaranan t ’etarp yatthalahkaradiisanaip 
tass’ alankdra-niddese rupam avibhavissati. 

68. kato ’tra saiikhepa-naya maya ’yaip. 
dosanam esam pavaro vibhago 
eso ’v* alam bodhayituip kavinaip 
tarn attbi ce kheda- karaip param pi. 

Iti Sanghardhkhita mahdsdmi vicarite Suhodhdlahhdre dosdvahodho 
ndma pathama pariochedo. 
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69. kadaci kavikosalla, virodho sakalo pyayaiji, 
dosa-sankhyam aiikkama, gunavidln vigaliate. 

70. tena, vutta-virodhanam avirodlio yathi siya 
tatha dosa-pariharavabodho Mini niyyate. 

71. tattlia viruddhatthantarassa ])ariharo yatha : — 
“vindantam paka salinaip salinaip dassana sukbaip, 

“ taip. kathaiji nama meglio ’yam visado sukhaye janaip ?’* 

72. yatba ca : — 

“ vinayako pi nago ’si ; gotama pi maliapati ; 

“ panito pi rasapeto ; citta me sami te gati.” 

73. adbyattbassa yatba — 

“katbani tadiguiiabliave lokam tosoti du-jjano? 

“ obbasitasesa-diso kliayotonania kim bbavc ?*' 

74. pabeZikayamaruZlia nabi dut^ba kili^tbata ; 

“piya sukbalihgitam kam alingati nu no*^ iti. 

75. yamake nopayojeyya kilittba-padam iccbitc 

tato yamakam aniian tu sabbam etaiu mayaqi viya. 

76. desa-virodhino yatba ; — 

“ bodbisatta-ppabbavena tbalc i>i jalaj any ahum 
“ nudantan’ iva sucira vasallesaiii tahiiii jale.” 

77. kala virodbino yatliA : — 

“ mahanubhava-pisuno munino manda-marnto 
“ sabbotukam ay am vayi dhuuauto kusumaiii sainai|i” 

78. kala- virodbino yatba : — 

“ niinuggamaiiaso buddliagune paucasikbassapi. 

“ tanti-ssaravirodbo so na saminiieti kan-jaiiajji” 

79. loka- virodbino yatba : — 

“ ganaye cakkavalam so candanarapi sitalam 
“ sambodbisattabadayo padittaiigarapuriteup.” 

80. naya-viredhino yatha : — 

“ pariccattabhavo pi tvam upanitabbavo asi 
“ acintyaguiiasaraya namo te muni[)uhgava 
' 81. figama-virodliino yatha : — 

“ nevalapati kenapi vaci vinnattito yati 
‘‘ sampajanamusavada phuseyyapatti dukkatam.’' 

82. neyyassa yatha : — 

“ maricicandanalepalabba sitamaricino 

** ima sabbdpi dhavala disa rocanti nibbharaip.” 

83. yatha va ; — 

‘‘ manonuranjano miranganasihgdravibbhamo 
^ jinen^amanunnato miraasa hadayinalo.” 

84. visesan&pekkhaaaa yatha : 
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** apayfitiparadham pi ayaip veri janam jano 
kodhapdtalabbutena bbiyyo passati cakkbuna.’* 

86. binattbassa yatb^ : — 

“ appakanam pi papanaip pabbavani n^saye budbo 
“ api nippabbatanitakbajjoto boti bbanuma.” 

8G. anattbassa yatlm ; — 

na padapurapatthaya padam 3 'ojeyya kattbaci 
yatha : — “ vande mimindassa pada-pankeruhaop varaip.” 

87. bbaya-kodba-pasaipsadi viseso tMiso yadi 
vattbuip kamiyafce doso na tatth’ ekatthat^ kato. yatbd 

88. sappo sa])po ayaip banda! nivattatu bhavan tato, 

“ yadi jivitukdmo ’si katbaip tarn upasampasi ?” 

89. bbaggaritino yatba : — 

“ yo koci rupatisayo kanti kapi manohara 
“ vilasatisayo kopi aho buddbamabodayo !” 

90. avydmobakaram baiidluim avyakiniiam manobarani 
adura-pada-vinyasaipi pasaipsanti kavissara. yatha : — 

91. “ niluppalabban iiayanain, ])andliukaruciro ’dharo, 

“ nasa bemankuso, teiia jino ’yaiji piyadassaiio.” 

92. samatikkautagannnattaip kantavacabhisankliatam 
bandbanain rasalietutta gainmattana ativattati, yatlid: — 

93. “ dunnoii kaina-caiidalo so mam sadaya iiiddayo 

idisam vyasandpannani sukhi ])i kiin upekkhasc 1"” 

94. yatilnna-pariharo na puiicdani iiiyyate 
yato na savaiiubbhedam bettha-y-etam viearitaip.. 

95. kamaceutussa yatba. : — 

“ uddracarito ’si tvam, ten’ evaradbana tvayi 
** desaip. va debi, gamaip va, khettaip va, mama sobbanaiji.” 

96. ativuttassa yatbd : — 

“ mnnindacandasambbutayasorasimaiicinaip 
“ sakalo pyam ak.iso navakaso vijumbbaiie.” 

97. vakyajp vydpamiacittanam apetattliam aninditajp, 
ten’ ummattadikaiian taip vacan’ aiinatra dussati. yatba 

98. “ samuddo piyatc so ’yam, aliam ajja jaraturo, 

“ imo gajjanti jimuta, Sakkass’ Erdvano piyo,” 

99. sukhumalavirodbittadittabliHva-ppabhavitani 
bandbanaiji bandhapbarusa-dosaip sandusayeyya taxp.. yatba 

100. passanta rupavibbavaip sunanta madburan giraip 
“ caranti sadbd sambuddbakdlo keliparammukba.’' 

101. apakkamassa yatbd : — 

“ bbavand-ddna-sildni sammasammdditan’ iba 
“ nibbana-bhoga-saggddi sadbanani nasapisayo.” 
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102. udditttavisayo koci viseso i&dho yadi 
anuddittkesu n’ev* atthi doao kamavilanghane. yathd : — 

103. “ kusal&kusalamavyakatam’ icc esu pacchimaiji 
“ avydkatai|i pakadan na, pakadam pathamadviyai|i.** 

104. sagunan’ avikaraiie karaiic sati tadise 
ocityahinatapatti natthi bhutatthasamsino. 

105. ocityaiji nama viuneyyaipL loke vikhydtam adara 
tattliopadesappabhava sujaiia kavipiingava,^ 

106. vifiiiatocityavibhav’ ocityahinaip paiihare 
tatocityassa samposc rasaposo siya kate. yatha : — 

107. “ yo marasenam asaiinam asannavijayussavo 
“ tipa^^a pi na maiinattlia so vo dctu jayaii jino.” 

108. araddliakattukammadi-kamatikkamalangbane 
bhaggaritivirodho ’yam gatin na kvapi vindati. yatha 

109. “ sujanafmanam, ittbinani, vissaso nopapajjate 
“ visassa, sirigano, roga-nadi-rajakulassa ca.” yathd ca: — 

1 10. “ bhesajje vihito suddhabuddhadiratanattaye 
“ pasadam dcare iiiccajn sajjane sagune pi ca.” 

111. samsayassa yatha : — 

“ munindacandinulokarasalolavilocano 
** jano ’vakkaiitam anto ’va ramsidassanapiuito.” 

112. samsayay’ cva yam kiuci yadi kihidihotuna 
payuj^jate na doso ’va sa-samsayasamappito. yath^ : — 

113. ‘‘ yate dutiyan nilayaip gurumhi sakageluito 
“ papunoyyama ni^^atam sukham ajjhayanHdina.” 

114. “subhaga bhagini saya-m-etass’ ” icc evaniadikam 
‘ na gammam’ iti niddittham kavihi sakalehi pi.” 

115. dutthalahkaravigamc sobhapfilaiikatikkamo 
alankaraparicchcde avibhavaiji gamissati, 

116. dose paiiharitum esa varo ’padeso 
sattantardnussarauena kato may’ evaiji 
vinnay’ iman guruvaran’ adhikappasada 
dose param pariharcyya yaso ’bhilasi. 

Iti Sahghwrakkhita mahasdmi vicarite Subodhdlahkdre dosa-^pariha rdoa~ 
hodlio ndma dutiyo paricchedo, 

117. sambhavanti gund yasmadosan’ evam atikkame 
dassessan te tato ’ddni sadde sambhusayanti ye. 

118. pasad’, ojo, madhuratd, samata, sukliumalatd, 
sileso, ’darata, kanti, atthavyatti, eamadhayo. 

119. g^Qeh’etihi sampanno bandho ka^-manoharo 
sampddayati kattunajfi kittim accantanimmalai|i« 
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120. adurahitasambandliasubhaga ya padavali 
suppasiddhA ’bhidheyya ’yaip. pasddaip janaye yath& : 

121. “ alankaronto vadanaip munino ’dhara-rarpsiyo 
“ sobhante ’ninaTftp.8iva sampatantabujodare.” 

122. ojo samasa-bahulyam eso gajjassa jivitaip. 

paj,je pyanakulo so ’yam kaiito kainiyatc yatha : — 

123. “ muiiindamandasanjataliasacandanalimpitd 

" “ pallavA dhavala tass’ ev’ eko iiMbarapallavo.” 

124. padabliidhpyyavisayain samasa-vy^sa-sambhavam 
yam pariyatyairi hot’ iha sopi ojo ’va tam yatha : — 

125. ‘‘ jotayitvana saddhammam sandharetva sadevake 
“ Jalitva aggikhandho Va nibbuto so sasdvako.” 

12G. “ matthakatthi matassapi rajobhavarp vajantu me 
“ yato puhhona to senti jinapadambuja-dvaye.” 

127. icc atra niccappanatigedho sadhii padissati 
j^yate ’yam guno tikkha-pahhanam abhiyogato. 

128. madhurattani jiadasatti-r-anuppasa vasa dvidh& 
siyd samasuti pubba vaniiavutti paro yatha : — 

129. “ yada eso ’bhisambodhi sampatto munipuiigavo 

“ tada^ppabhuti dhammassa loke jato maJmssavo.” 

130. “ muninda, maiulahasa te kundasandohavibbhama 

disantam anudhavanti hasanta eandakantiyo 

131. sabba-komala-vaniiohi naniippaso pasaipsiyo 

yatha: ’y^^b nialati mala linalolalimalini.” 

132. muduhi va kevalehi, kevalehi pntehi va, 
missehi va, tidha lioti vaiiiiehi samata yatha : — 

133. “ kokilalapasainvadi munindalapavibbhamo 

“ hadayaiigamataip yati satain deti ca nibbuti.” 

134. “ sambhavaniyasambhavam bhagavantaip bhavantagu 
“ bhavaiitasadhanakaiikhi ko iia sambhavaye vibhuip.” 

135. “ laddliacandanasaipsaggasugandhimala^’anilo 

“ mandam dyati bhito ’va munindamukhainaruta.’* 

136. anitthur’ akkharappjiyd sabbakomalanassatd 
kicchamucca ra n apetavy anjana sukhiima lata. 

137. “ passaiita rupavibhavam suiianta madhuran girain 

caranti sadhti sambuddhakale keliparammukha.” 

138. alankaravihinUpi sataip sanmkhat’ edisi 
Arohati visesena ramaiiiya tad ujjala 

189. romancapificharacana sadliuvadahitaddhani 
lalant’ ime munimeghummada sddhusikliavala. 

140. sukhum61attam atth’ eva padatthavisayam pi ca. • 
yathd : ** matddi saddesu kittisesadi kittanaip.” 
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141. silitthapadasaijisaggaramaniyagunalayo 
sabandbagdravo soyaip sileso ndma tarn yatbd : 

142. “ balmduvibbhamacchedanakharavalikantihi 

s& munindapadambhojakanti vo valifilvatai;!.” 

143. ukkaip-savanto yo koci guiio yadi patiyate 
udaro ’yaip. bhave tona sanatba bandha bandhati. 

144. “ padambbojarajolittagatta ye tava Gotama 

“ abo te jantavo yanti sabbada nirajattanani !’^ 

145. evam jinaimbbavassa samukkainso ’tra dissati : 
pafinava vidbiiia ’nena ciiitaye param idisaiji. . 

14G. udaro sopi vinnoyyo yaip passatliavisesauajp 
yatba : “ ki/asaro, Ulabaso, btinahgadadayo.” 

147. lokiyatta n’atikkanta kanta sabbajananain pi 
kauti uamfitivuttassa vutta ba paribarato. 
yatba : “ muninda” icc adi : 

148. attbavyattabbidbeyyassaneyj'ata saddato ’ttbato 
sayam tad ubbaya neyyaparibare ptidassita. 

yatba : “ marici” ’cc adi : “ manonuranjano mdra” ’cc adi. 

149. ' puna attbcna yatba : — 

“ sabbavamalata dbira mudba padanakbesu te 
“ yato te ’vanatananta nioliec]ia\a jaluinti no.” 

150. ‘ bandbasaro’ ti nianfianti yam saiiiagga pi viimuno 
dassanavasaram patto samadlii nain’ ay am guno. 

151. annadhammo tato ’iluatba lokasinuiiiurodbato 
samma adiyate ’cc eso samadbili nirujjati. 

152. apane paninam dbammo, sauima, adiyate kvaci 
nirupe rupayuttassa, nirase .sarasassa ca. 

153. adj’ave dravayuttassa, akattari pi kattuta, 

katbinassasarire pi : rupan tcsan kama siya. ^ 

154. uniiapunninduna uatba diva pi saba sangama 
“ vinidda sampamodanti manne kumudini tava !” 

155. “ dayarasesu mujjanta jana ’raatarasesv iva 

“ sukbita batado.sa te n^itba padarabujanata.” 

156. “ madbure pi guiie dbira nappasiddbanti ye tava 
“ kidibi manasovutti tesaip. kbaragunanam bbo.” 

157. sabbattbasiddba culakaputapeyya mabaguna 
disa samanta dbavanti kundasobbasalakkbandV’ 

158. mararibalavissatba kunthd nanavidba yudha 
“ lajjamana ^finavesena jina padanata tava.” 

159. “ munindabbaQuma kalodito bodhodaydcale 

“ eaddhammaraijisind bhati bhindain andha tamaip. paraiji. ” 

160. vamanuggiknady etaip gunavutyapariccutaiji 
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atisuDdaram annan tu kamai|i vindati gammatai?i 

161. “ kantinai^i vamanavyaja munipadanakhdvali 

** candakanti pivanti Va bippabhan tarn karontiyo.*' 

162. acittakattukai^i rncyam icc evain gunakammakaip. 
sacittakattukam p’ etarji guuakammam j^ad’ uttamam 

163. “ uggiranto ’va senaliarasaiji jinavaro jaiio 

“ bhasanto madhiiram dhammaip. kai]i nasampinaye janaip.*' 
164i. yo saddasattliakusalo kusalo nighaiidu 
chando alankatisu iiiccakatablnyogo 
60 ’yam kavittavikalopi kavisu saiikbyaip 
oggayha vindati lii kittiin amandarupaiji. 


Jti Sahgliaralchhiia malidsami viracite SuhodhdlanJcdre gundvabodho 
ndma tntiyo pariccliedo. 

165. atihalankara sabita saguua bandha bandliati 
yato accantakanta Va^v-uccanto te tato ’dliuna. 

166. sabhava-vafiga-viittinaip blicda dvidlia alamknya : 
patliama tattha vatihunam nanavattbavibliaviui. yatlia : — 

167. “ Ilia vikantisubb ago dihadbiravilokano 

‘‘ bodhisaitarikuro bhasam viroci vaeam asablii.” 

168. vutti-vattliu-sabliavassa ya ’nnatha sa pai-a bhave 
tassa ’nantavikappatta lioii vijo padassanam. 

169. tattliatisaya, upama, nipak’, avutti, dipak.'up, 

“ akkhepo, ’tthantaranyaso, vyatireko, vibliavan^. 

170. “ hotu, kkaiuo, piyataraiii, sauia&aip, parikappaua, 

“ eamalutam, pariyayavutti, vyajopavaunaiiam. 

171. “ visesa, riilliahankara, .'^ik*so, tiilyayogita, 

“ nidassamun, nialiantattliam, vancaiia, ’ppakatatthiiti. 

172. “ ekavali, anuamaunaiu, j^aliaviilti, virodbita, 

“ parivutti, bbbamo, bbavo, missam, asi, rasi,” iti. 

173. ete bheda samuddittba. bbavo jivitain uccate. 
vanga-vuttisu poseti sileso tu siri pparaiji. 

I74i. pakasaka visesassa siy a tisay avutti ya 

lokatikkantavisaya lokiya ti ca sa dvidha 

175. lokiyatisayass’ ete bheda ye jati-adayo 
patipadiyate tvajja lokatikkantagocaia 

176. “pivanti dehakanti ye nettaii caliputena te 

“ nalaip hantuijx jin’ csan tvaip tanbaip taiibabai’o jii kim ?” 

177. xijiamanopameyyanaiji sadliainmattaip siyopama; 
saddatthagamma vakyatthavisayd ti ca sa tidba. 

178. samasapaccaycvadi saddd tesaip vasa tidba 
saddagax 4 ma samiseua “ xnunindo caudiinanano” 
o 
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170. dyAdi paccayd tehi vadanai|i pankajdyate 
“ munino nayanadvandaip nfluppaladaliyate.” 

180. iv&di, “ iva, vA, tulya, samina, nibha, sannibhA, 

“ yathA, sankAsa, tulita, ppakAsa, ppatirupakA, 

181. “ sari, sarikkha, samvAdi, virodhi, sadisa, viya, 

“ patipakkba, paccanikA, sapakkhopamitopama, 

182. “ patibimba, paticcbanda, sarupa, sama, sammitA, 

“ savanpA, bbA, patinidhi, sadhammAdi^ siilakkbana, 

183. “ jayaty, akkosati, hasam, patigacchati, dussati, 

“ ussuyyaty, avajAnAti, nindat*, issati, rundhati, 

184. “ tassa coreti sobhaggaip, tassa kanti viluppati, 

“ tena siddhi vivadati, tulyaip teiiAdbirohati, 

185. “ kacchaqi vigAhate tassa, tam anvety, aniibandhati, 

“ taiji silajn, taip nisedheti, tassa canukarot’ ime.” 

186. upamanopameyyAnam sadhammattaiii vibhavihi 
imehi upama bhedA keci niyanti sampati. 

187. “ vikasi padumam ’vatisundaram sugatAnanarp” 
iti dhaiuniopainA nama tulyadhammaiiissana. 

188. dhammabina, ** mukhambhojasadLsam munino” iti 
viparitopamA, “ tulyam ananenambhojam tava.” 

ISO. “ tavAnanam iv’ambbojaip., ambhojam iva to mukhaip” 
annamannopamA sAyaip annamaunopamAnato. 

190. ** yadi kind bbave ’mbhojaip locanambbamuvibbbamam 
dliaretujp. mukhasobhantaip tavo”-t* esa ’bbhutopaina 

191. “ sugandhi sobliasampandbi sasiraipsuvirodhi ca 
mukham tav’ambujaip ’ve”-ti sa silesopama mata, 

102. sarupa saddavaccatta sa santauopamA yatbA ; 

“ balav* uyyana mAla ’yaiji salakAnanasobbini” 

193. “ khayicando, bahurajaip. padumaip, tehi te mukbaip ' 
samaiiam pi samukkaipsi” tyayaip nindopamA malA. 

194. “ asamattbo mukben’ indu jina te pati gajjituip 
jalokalAnk” iti ayaip patisedhopamA siyA. 

195. “ kaccham candaravindauam atikkama mukhaip tava 
attanava saman jatam” ity asAdbAranopamA. 

196. “ sabbambhoja-ppabhasAro rAsibhutova katthaci 
tavananaip vibhAti ”ti hotabhdtopamA aya^P* 

197. patiyate ’tthagammA tu saddasamattiyA kvaci 
samAsa-paccayevadi saddayogaip vina api. 

198. bbingA nemAni cakkhuni, nambujaip nxpkham ev’ idaip” 
suvyattasadisattena sA sarupopamA matA. 

109. ‘‘ may^eva mukhasobhAssety” alam inda vikatthana 
^ yato *mbuje pi satthi ’ti parikappopan^ ayaip. 
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200. kiq[i vambujanto bhant&li^ kii)i loIanayanai^L Tnukhai|i 
Tnama dol&yate cittai{i*’ icc ayaqi saipsayopama. 

201. kind vatthuj|i *padassetv& sadhammassabhidbauato 
samyappatitisambhava pativattbupama yatbd : 

202. janesu jdyaminesu n* eko pi jina-sddiso 

• “ dutiyo nanu nattb’ eva parijatassa padapo.” 

203. vakyattben’ eva vakyattbo yadi kocy upamiyate 
ivayuttaviyuttatta sa vakyattbopama dvidba. 

204. “jino sallesasattanam avibbuto janan’ ayaip 

‘‘ gbammasanta patattanain gbammakale' mbudo viya.*' 

205. ** munindananam abliati vilasekamanobaraip 

** uddhaip. samiiggatassapi kin te canda vijumbband ?’’ 
20C. saxnuppejeti dbimantaip bbinnalingadikan tu yai^ 
upamddusanayalam etaip kattbaci tarn j-^atha : 

207. ‘‘ baipsivayaip sasf* bbinnaling — “ akasaip saran’ iva^' 
vijativacana ; bina, “ sava bliatto bbato ’dbipe.’^ 

208. “ kbaj^joto bbanumaliva vibbati” ty adbikopama ; 
apbutbattba, “ balanibodbi sagaro viya sankbubbi.’* 

209. “ cande kalafiko bliingo ’va** ty upamapekkbiiu ayaip : 
kbaijdita, “ keravakaro sakalanko nibbakaro.’* 

210. icc evam adi rupesu bbavanti vigatadard 
karonti c* adaraip dbira payoge kvacid eva tu* 

211. “ ittb’ ivayaip jano yati” : “ vadaty esa puma viya” : 

*‘piyo pdna ivdya’ me” : “ vijja dbanam iv’ ancita,** 

212. “ bbavaip viya mabipala Devaraja virajate. !” 

“ alam aqisumato kaccbaip tejasarobitum ayaip..’’ 

213. upamanopameyyanam abbedassa nirupand 
upameva tirobbutabbeda rupakam uccate. 

214. asesavattbuvisayam, ekadesavivatti ca, 

taip dvidba : puna, paccekaip samasadivasa tidbd. 

215. ahgulidalasaipsobbi, nakbadidbitikesaram, 

“ sirasa napilandbanti ke, munindapadambujaip.” 

216. ratanani guua bhuri, karuua sitalain jalam 
gambhirattam agadbattoip paccakkbo ’yaip jino ’mbudbi. 

217. candikd mandahasa te muninda vadaninduno 
pabodbayaty ayaip sadbumanokumudakauanaip !” 

218. asesavatthuvisaye pabbedo rupake ayaip : 
ekadesavivattimbi bbedo ’dani pavuccati. 

219* vilasabasakuaumaip ruoiradbarapallavaip 

sukhs^ip ke vd na vindanti passanta munino mukbapi.” 
220. pddadvandaip munindassa dadatu vijayam tava* 
nakharaipai paraip kantd yassa papajaya-ddhajd” 
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221. ** suniramalakapolassa munindavadaninduno 

f* sadhuppabuddhahadayaip jatam keravakananaip.** 

222. rupakani baliuny eva yuttayuttadibbedato 
visum na t&ni vuttani ‘ ettbev’ antogatani ’ti. 

22B« “ sitapuppbuj^jalaip. lolanettabbingan tavananaip 

^^kassa nama mano dhfra nakaddhati manobaraip..*^ 

224. “ candim ’akasapadumam” icc etam khaiidarLipakam 
dutthaiji : “ amblioruhavanaip nettani” ccadi sundaraip. 

225. pariyanto vikappaiiam riipakassopamaya ca 
uatthi yan tena viiineyyam avuttam anumanato. 

22G. punappuuam ucearanam yam atthassa padassa ca 
ubhayesan ca viniieyya sa 3 ^ain avuttinamato : 

227. “ mano harati sabbosam, adadiiti disa dasa, 

“ ganliati nimmalattan ca, yaso-rasi jinass’ ayaip.’* 

228. “ vibbasenti disa sabba inunino dehakanti^'o 

“ vibbasenti ca sabbapi candadinaip bataviya” 

229« “ jitva viharati klesa-ripuin loke jino aj am 

“ vibaraty arivaggo’ yaip rasibbuto *va dujjanc.” 

230. ekattba vattamanampi sabbavakyopakaraiiaip 

dipakaip nama : tan c’ adi-majjb-anta-visayaip tidba. 
281. ** akasi buddbo veney^’a bandhunam amitodayam 
** tad annesan tu jantunani visai^i niccopatapanaip.” 

232. “ sabba papebi ca samam nekatitbiya, maddanaip’^ 
“dassanaip muniiio sadhujananajp jayate matam 

233. “ accantakantalavaiiyacandatapainanobaro. 

“ jinananindu-r-indu ca kassa nanandako bbave.*’ 

234. ** botavipnatisar^a sila pamojjabetu so 

“ tarn pitihetu sa cayaip. passaddhyfidi pasiddbi^^a.'* 

235. icc adidipakatte pi piibbam pubbaip apekkhini 
vakyamala pavatta’ ti tarn maladipakaip mataip. 

236. anen’ eva ppakarena scsanarn api dipake 
vikappanaip vidliatabbanugati’ suddhabuddhibi. 

237. visesavacaiiiccbayaiu nisedhavacanan : tu yaip 
akkbepo nama so yuii ca tidba kalappabhedato : 

238. ekaki nekasenan taip maraip sa vijayi jino 
katbajp tarn athava tassa parami balam idisaip.** 

atitakkbepo. 

289. “ kin citt’ ejasamugdbyatain appatto ’smiti kbijjase 
panamo nanu so yeva sakimpi sugate kato 
vattamdnak khepo. 

240. " sacoaip na te’ gamissanti sivaip sujanagocaraiji 
miccbidittbiparikkantaminasa yesu dujjan^/^ 
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an^gatakkhcpo. 

241. neyyo satthantaranyfiso yo ’nnavakyatthasddhano. 
sabbavyapi visesatbo, bi-visittbassa bhedato. 

242. tepi lokabitasatta suriyo candima api 

“ attbaip passa gamissanti niyamo kena langhate ?” 

243. ** sattba devamanussAnaiji vasi sopi munissaro 

gato Va nibbuti, sabbe saiikbara na bi sassatd.*’ 

244. ** jino Raipsarakantdra janaip.p&peti nibbuti. 

“ nanu yiitta gati sayaip. vesarajjasamahginaip ?” 

245. “ surattan to Mbaraputam jina ranjeti mdnasaip. 

“ sayaip ragaparitta hi pare ranjeti sangcte.” 

246. vdcoe gamme ’tha vatthunaip sadisatthc pabbedanaip 
vyatireko ’yam ap}’’ ekobhayabheda catubbidho. 

247. “ gambhirattamabattadiguna jaladhina jina 

“ tulyo tvam asi, bhedo tu sarirenedisena te !** 

248. “ malidsattatigambbira sagaro sugato pi ca, 

sagaro ’njanasahkaso jino caniikarajjuti/* 

249. ‘‘ na santa[)a[)aban, n’ evicchitadam, migalocanain ; 

** muninda, nayanadvandam tava tagguuabbusitaip.’^ 

250. ** munindananam ambbojam esam nanattam idisaip, 

** snvuttamatasandayi vadanani, n’edis’ ambujaip. 

251. pasiddbaip karanaip yattba nivattetvaiina karanaip 
sabhavikattam atbava vibbavyam sa vibbavana. 

252. ** anancitasitan nettain adbaro ’raujitamno 

“ samanata bhamu cayaiii jinanavaucita tava.’* 

253. “ na roti klialu duj^janj^am api dujjanasaiigame. 

“ sabhavanimmalatare sadbujantuna’ cetasi.’* 

254. janako uapako ceti duvidba betavo*siyuip 
patisarikbaraiiaip tcsam alankaratayoditaip. 

255. bbavabbavakiccavasa, cittalietuvasa pi ca 
bliedanantd idain tesaip mukbamattanidassanaip. 

256. paramattbappakasekarasa sabbamanobara 
munino desanayam me karnam toseti manasaip.’* 

bba vak icco k arakabetu. 

257. dbirebi sahasamvasa, saddbammassabbiyogato, 

“ niggaben ’indiiydnan ca, dukkbass’ upasamo siyd.’^ 
abbavakicco karakapetu. 

258. muninda, candasamvadikantabbdvopasobhina 

‘‘ mukben* eva subodban te manaip papabbinissataip.*’ 
bhdvakicco ndpakabetu. 

269. “ sidhubattharavindani sankooayati te kathaip • 
m^nda^ caranadvandaragabil&tapo pbusaip.” 
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ayuttakaii cittahetu. 

200. ** saukocayanti jantunaifi panipaiikeruhdn’ iha, 

** munindassa padadvandaip. nakhacanddnam aipsavo.*’ 
yut takers cittahetu. 

261, uddittkanam padatthdnam anuddeso yatfiakkamaip 
sankhyanam iti nidditthaip yathasankhyakamo pi ca* 

262. “ aldpahasalilahi, muninda, vijaya tava, 

“ kokila, kumudani, copjtscvante vanain, jalam.*^ 

263- siya piyataraip. ndma attharupassa kassaci 

piyassatissayen’ etam yam hoti patipadanaip. 

26^. •‘piti ya me samuppanna santa sandassana tava, 

“ kalenayam bhave piti tfid ova puna dassaufi.” 

265. vannitenopamanena vutya ’dhippetavattlmno 
Ramasavutti namaj^am atthasaiikheparupato. 

266. eayaip visesyamattena bhinnabhinnaviseBana 
attli* evam apard pyatthi bhinnabhiiiiiavisesana, 

267. ** visuddhdmatasandayi passatharatanalayo 

gambhiro cay am ambodlii punfienapadito maya.” 

268. ** iechitattbappado, saro, pbalapuppbopasobbito, 

“ saccbayo, ’yam apubbo ’va kapparukkbo sarauttbito.” 

269. sagarattbona saddbammo : rukkbatenodito jino : 
sabbe saddara^a dhamma pubbatr’, auuatra tu ttayain. 

270. vattbuno’ iinappakarena tbita vutti tad annatd 
parikappiyate yattba sa hoti parikappana. 

271. upamabbbantarattbena, kiiiyadivasena ca, 
kamenodahariRsami vividba parikappana. 

272. “ iccbabbangatur’ asind ta ’tiniccalam accbara, 

“ vasam nent’ iva dbiraip taip tada yogabhiyogato,” 

273. “ gajam maro samaruZlio ymddbay’ accantam unnataip 
“maggam aiivesati nanu jinabbito palayituip.” 

274. “muninda, padadvande te carurajivaRundare 

“ manne, papabbisammaddajatasonena sonima.” 

275. manne, saiike, dburaip, nuna-m, iva, icc evam adilii 
sayam vyanjiyate kvapi kvapi vakyena gamyate. 

276. “ dayasanc^rasarasa deha nikkhantakantiyo 

** pinenta jina te sadhujanaip Rarasataiii nayunu’* 

277. arambhantassa yaip kind kattupunnavasd puna 
sadhanantaralabbo yo taip. vadanti samabitaip. 

278. “ mdraiibbang^bhimukhaxnanaso tassa sattbuno 
“ mahamahi mahdravaip ravi ’yam upakarikd.” 

279. avatvabhimataip tassa siddbiya dassininnatha 
vadanti taqi * pariyiyavutti’ ti sucibuddbiyo. 
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280. vivatangaQanikkhittai^, dhanam arakkhavajjitaqi, 

** dhanak&mayathak&maip tuvai}i gaccha yad^ icchasi.”^ 

281. thuti karoti nindanto viya tarn vyajavannanani 
dos&bhasa gupa eva yanti sannidhim atra lii. 

282. “ sancaletum alaip tvasi bhusam kuvalayakhilajp 
“ visesan tavata naiha gunanam te vadama kini.** 

283. visesicchiya dabbassa kriyajatigunaesa ca 
vekalladassanaip yatra viseso namayam bbave. 

284. na ratha, na ca inatanga, na haya, na padatayo, 

“ jito marari munina sambhai*avajjanena hi.’’ 
dabbavisesavutti. 

285. ^ na baddhdkuti, neva puriso dassanaccliado 

“ maiaribhangan cakasi munidhiro varo sayam.” 
kriydvisesavutti. 

28G. “ na dis^su vyataramsi, n^loko lokapattbato 

“ tathapandhatamaharaip param sadliusubliasitaiu.” 
jativisesavutti. 

287. “ kbaram na hi vataddbam munindavacanam tavca 
** tathapi gaZham khanati nimulain janutapadaiii.’’ 
gunavisesavutti. 

288. dassiyate ’tinttantu suravirattbanain yati. 
vadanti vinnu vacanarji ruZbabahkaram idisarn. 

289. dame nandopanaudassa kiin me ^yaparadassana 
“putta me padasambhatta sajja sant* eva tadise.’’ 

290. aileso vacaiianekabhidheyyekapadayutam 
abbinnapadavakyadivasa tedbayam irito. 

291. “ andhantamabaro bari sam^ru/bo mabodayam 

“ rajate ramsimdii ’yain bbagava bodbayaiu jane.** 
abhinnapadavakyasileso. 

292. ‘‘ saradamalakabbaso sanianitaparikkbayo 

kumudakarasambodbo pipeti jauatai]i sudbi.** 
bhinnapadavakyasileso. 

293. samabitattavinayo abinamadamaddano 

“ sugato visadaip patu paninaip so viiiayako.’* 
bhiiin&bhinnapadavdky asileso. 

294. * viruddhiviruddbabhinnakamma, niyamava, paro 
‘ niyamakkbepavacano, ’virodbivirodby, api 

296. * ocityasamposakadi, sileso padajati *ti : 
esaip nidassanesv eya rupam avibbavissati. 

296# ^ aavase vattayam iokan^akbilaip kalaviggaho 

paribhavaii m&rftri ; dbammardja vijumbbate.” * 

297. ** 8abbilTamadhu]iupj>imilUiTuie6odayasambbavaj{i 
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supanti vacai|i munino jand passanti camataip.’' 

298. ** andhak6rappah4raya, eabhavamadhur^ya ca, 

mano pineti jantunam, jino vacaya bhaya ca,” 

299. kesakkhinai^ 'va kanbatthaip, bhamunaip yeva vaiigatd, 
“ panipadadbaranaip. ’va munindassa ’bliirattata.’^ 

800. “ panipadadharesv eva sdrago tava dissati 

‘‘ dissati so ’yam atbava natha sadhiigunesv api !’^ 

301. “ salakkhano ’tisubhago tejasi niyatoda}’^© 

“ lokeso jitasamklcso vibhdti samanissaro. 

302. “ asamopi sarao loke, lokesopi naruttamo, 

** sadayopyadayo pape, cittdyam munino gati.” 

303. ** samsaradukkhopaliatavanata janata tvayi 

“ sukbam iccliitain accantam amatan dada vindati.” 

304<. gunayuttebi vattbubi samain katvana kassaci 

samkittanaip bliavati yam sa mata tulyayogita. 

305. “ sampattasainpado loko sampattalokasampado 
** ubbobi rainsimali ca, bbagava ca, tamonudo. 

306. attbantaraip. sadbayata kinci taip sadisaip pbalaip 
dassiyate asantain va santam va tarn nidassanam 

307. “ udaya saraanindassa yanti papa parabbavaip. 

‘‘ dhammarajaviruddbanain sucaranta durantataip 

308. sironikkbittacarano ^cchariyan* ambujan’ ayaip 
‘‘ paramabbbutatam loke vinnapet’ attano jino.’* 

309. vibhutiya mabantattbam adhippayjissa va siya 
paramukkajn sataap yatain tarn mabantattbaip. iritaan. 

310. “ kintaratanaccbayaiiuviddhatapavaraiio 

^‘pura paraip siri vaudi bodbisatto ’bliinikkbama.” 

311. “ satto sambodliiyam bodbisatto sattabitaya so 
“ hitva senabarabandbam api rabulamataraju.’' 

312. gopetva vaniianiyaip yain kiiici dassiyate paraip 
asamam va samam tassa yadi sa vancan6 mata. 

313. purato na sabassesu na pancesu ca tadino 
maro paresu tass* esam sahassaip dasavad^bitaqi. 

314. “ vivadam anuyuBjanto munindavadariinduna 

“ sampunno candima nayaip. chattara etaip. manobbuiio,” 

315. paranuvattanadibi nibbiriiienema yd thuti 
tbuti appakate sayain siya appakatatthuti 

316. “ sukhaip jivanti barino vanes v aparasevino 
** andydsopalabhehi jaladappankurddihi.” 

817* nttaram uttaraip yattha pubbapubbavisesanaip 
siyd ekdvali sayam dvidbd vidhi nisedhato. 

818. ‘‘ pdda nakhalirucira^ nakbali raipsibhasurd^ 
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“ raijisi tamopahinekarasd, sobhanti satthuno.*’ 

319. ** asantuttbo yati n* eva santoso nalayahato, 

“nalayo yo sa jantunajp anantavyasan^vabo.’* 

320. yahi bhusiya bhusattai|i afinanianfian tu vatfchunaip 
vinava sadisattan tarn annamannavibhusianaiji 

321. “ vyamsumandalaip. tena munina lokabandhuna 
“ mabanti vindato kantiip so pi ten* eva tadisi.” 

322. kathanam sahabbavassa kriyaya ca gunassa ca 
sabavuttiti vifineyyam tad udaharanam yatlid : 

323. “ jalanti caiidarasibi samam satth%i nakbamsavo 

“ vijuinbliati ca candena samaiji tarn mukhacandima** 

324. “ jinocbiyena maliuam saba dujjanacetasa 

“ papain disa suvimala saba suj[janacetasa’* 

325. virodbinaiu imdattbaiiam 3 ^attba samsaggadassanaiji 
san^ukkanisaldiiclblnatthHin mata sayain virodbita 

32G. ‘^givna sabbavamatlliura api lokekabandbuno 
“sevita p5pasevinam sanimaddsenti manasam” 

327. yassakassaci clanena yassakassaci vattbuno, 
vi.«ittbassa adanain, parivuttiti sa mata, 

328. “pura parcsan datvana mannunam nayanadikaipi, 
“muninda, samaiiuppatto daiii sabbaniiutasiri,** 

329. kinci ^isva na viunata patipajjati tain samam 
saifisa^'apagataip vattbum yattba soyam bbamo mato. 

330. “saniain disavsujjalasu jinapadanakhairisumd 

“ passaiita abliinandaiiti caiidatapamana jan^.** 

331. pavuccate ^mninamadi, kavinain bhavabodlianain 
j^enakenacivauneua, bbavo-numayam iritaip 

332. •* nanu to yovasanta no sagara, iia kulacala, 

“ manaiu pi mari) adain yc samvattc pi jabanti no ?’* 

333. aiigangibbava sadLsaplialabbava ca bandbano 
saijisaggo 'lankatitam yo tarn ‘ inissan* ti pavuccati 

331. “ passatba iniuiino padanakbaramsimabanadi 

“ abo gaZbaip uiniuggepi sukliayaty eva te jane !** 
335.^ *‘vcso sabbavamadhuro, rupiun nettarasayanani, 

“madhu ’va munino vaca, na sampineti kam jauaip.’* 
33G. ** asinama siy’ attbassa ittjiassasinaip yatba ; — 

** tilokekagati natho pat a lokam apayate !” 

337. rasappatitijanakaip jayate yam vibbusanain 
rasavantanti tan noyjo rasavantavidli^nato. 

33 8. ‘ ‘ raganatainbhutasaroj amukban db aray a 
“ pada tilokagaruno ’dliikabandharaga 

“ adaya niccasai’aseua kareua gaZbaip 
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** sancuppayanti satatbahita sambhamena’* 

339. icc finugamma purimAcariyaimbhavam 
sailbhepato nigatito yam alankatinaip 
bhedo *parupari kavihi vikappiydnam 
ko n4ma passitum alaip khalu t^sam antaip. 

Iti SangJmrahkliita maJidsdmi vicarite SuhodhdlahJcdre attlidlah hdrd 
mhodho ndma catuttho ^gariccliedo. 


340. patibbanavata lokavoh^’amanus^rina 
tatocityasamullasavediiia kaviiia parara. 

841. t^iayisambandbino bbavaviblia^a sanubliavaka 
samajjaiiti nibandlia te rasassada 3 ’a sadliunairi. 

342. cittavuttivisesa tu bliav:»yanti rjise j-ato 
ratyada^'o tato bliavasaddena ])arikattita. 

343. virodbinannabliavena yo bbavo na tirobito 

silena eso ‘ tbayibbjivo* ’ti saddito 

344. rati, baso ca, soko ca, kodb* ussaha, bliayain pi ca 
jigdccba, vimhaya, c’, ova samo ca, iiavatliayino. 

345. tiro bbava vibhavadi viscsenabbinuikbato 
yete caraiiti silena tc bonti vyabbicarino 

346. nibbedo, takka, sanka, saina, dbiti, jalata, diiiat^ uggalasattaip, 
suttaip, baso, galan’, ussuka, tarasa, sat’ assa, visadTivabiddba, 
cinta, gabbupaiiiardinarisa, inada, mat,’ ummada, moba, vibudlio, 
niddavega, savilam, marana, saea 2 )ala, vytidlii tettiijisam ete. 

347. samabitattappabbavam satta’ tcnopapadita 
sattika, py anubhuvatte visum bbava bbavanti tc. 

348. tbambba, paZaya, romauca, tatba sed’, assu, vepatlm, 
vevaniiiyam, visarata, bluivatth’ ete ’liu sattika. 

349. yada ratyada^^o bbava, dhitisila na bonti ee 
tada sabbe pi te bbava bbavanti vyabbicarino. 

350. vibbavo karanan tes’ uppattiy’ uddipane tatba 
yo siy^ bodliako tesarn anubhavo ’yam irito. 

351. nekabetu manovuttivisesan ca vibhavitupi 
bbavam vibbdvanubbava vauuiya bandbena putaip. 

852. eavibbav&nubbavebi bbava tete.yathdrabaiii 
vanniyd yatocityaip lokariipauugamind. 

853. cittavuttivisesatta manasd sattikangato 
babinissatasedadi aiiubbavebi vapniyd. 

854. sdmajikanam auando yo bandbatthdnusarinaip 
‘ rasiyati’ ti tannubi raso ndmayam irito. 

855. savibhaTanubhdvebi sattikdvyabbicdrihi 
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assadiyattam dniyamano thayeva so raso. 

856. sing4ra, hassa, karuna, ruddha, vira, bhayanakd, 
bibliacchabbhuta, santd ca, rasa t^^yin^ anukkama. 

357. dukkhariipe ’yam anando katlian na karupadike 
siya sotunam anando soko Vessantai'assa hi. 

35?. rammadesakalakalavesadipatisevino, 

yuvanahhounarattana pamado rati-r-uccatc. 

350. yutyabhavanubhava te nibandha posayanti naip 
sopyayogavippayogasambhogauam vasa tidha. 

360. vikaragati adilii attano ’tha parassa va 
hdso niddasamalassamUccIiadi vyabhicaribhi. 
paripose siya liaso bhiyyo ’tthippabhutiiiam so. 

361. sitam ilia vikiisinayanam, kiiicalakbliiya dvigantii basitaip^ 
niadhurassarain vihasitam, amsasirokainmain iipaliasitain, 

362. apabasitain sajalakkhi, vikkliiitahgam bliavaty atiliasitam, 
dvc dve basa katbita c’ csam jcttbe majjbe jamme pi ca kamaio 

363. sokarupo tu kariuio ’nittbappatiitbanasato, 
tattbanubliava ruditapaZayattbambbakadayo. 
visadalasyainaraiiacintadi vyabbicarino. 

30-1. kodbo inaccbariyadibi pose tasamadadibi 
nayanarunakadibi ruddbo iiainaraso bbave. 

365.. patapavikkainadili’ ussabo viro ti sanhibo, 
ranadiinadayayoga viro ’yani tividho bbave. 

366. tcvaiiubliHva, dbitimatyadayo vyabliicarino. 

367. vikarasanasattadibliayukkamso bbayanako 
sedadayo ’nubbav^ ettha tiisadi vyabbicarino. 

368. jiguccha rudbiradibi putyadibi viragato 
bibhaccho khobanubbegi kamena karunayuto 
nasavikunanadilii sahkadilii ’ssa posanaiii. 

369. atilokapadattlichi vimbayo ’yam raso ’inbhuto 
tassanubhava sedassusadbuvadadayo siyum 
tasavegadliitippahna hont’ ettba vyabbicirino, 

370. tbayibb^vo samo niettadayamodadisambhavo 
bbavadihi tad nkkaipso santo santanisevito. 

Iti SaiigharaTchliita malidsdmi vicarite Suhodhdlanhare rasabhiivdvabo* 
dho ndma jjancamo pariccTiedo, 




Subobha'lanka'ba NIJTUITAM. 
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LisU of Rare Muhammadan Coins. — No. T, — Coins of the Kings of Kihli 
and Jaunj^ur. — By J. G. Delmeeicj?, Bihli. 

^ (With a plato.) 

Ghiya^s-uddi'n Balban. 

PI. IX, 1. Gold. Weight, 160 grs. A. H. 670. 

jjf 

'ATfirgin — 

The Balhan inscription discovered by me at Sonipat and published in 
the Society’s Proceedings for May 1873, bears the same date as this coin. 

Kutb-uddi'n Muba'rak Shall. 

PI. IX, 2. New Variety. Silver. Wt‘igbt, 168 grs. Circular piece. 
Darrul Mulk, A. H. 717. 

dJLf| dixJLa. jAhJ\ j}\ Mj 

Margin-—' s v£U.*J| x^sUt foJt 

This coin shews either a new place of mintage, or J)dr~ul Mulk is 
only another designation for Dilili, Bdr-ullchilafat, or Kn\h&bdd^ which are 
observable on other published coins of this king. 

PI. IX, 3. New Variety. Silver. Weight, 83 grs. A. H. jr20. 

v^lai Circular area — ‘*1^1 

-Margin — 

vr • jjt 

Ghiya'fl-uddi^ Tughluq Shah. 

PI. IX, 4. New variety. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. A. H. 725. 


4 ^ 1 ^ LMjU.fl UxJf 

jAkjf J^i 
• j{U 43.1*3 

1 Margin— j j #•*•»« 4,^ 
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Mahmu'd Sha'h, bin Mubammad Sbdb, bin Firuz Shah. 


PL IX, 6. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 802. 


jjU u 2(U 


A * f 42iaxLc^ 


Mahmu'd Shall, bin Ibrabim Sbab, of J a un p u r, 
PL IX, 6. Gold. Weight, 165 grs. A.H. 847. 




aJUi aiulA 


^4)J| J buisJf 
^LkXMJt 


Margin— ###### Apv ###*«* 


Mura'd Bakhsh. 


PL IX, 7. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. 

Margin — #**# 


A. H. 1068, A h m a d a b a d. 
The Kalimab. 

Margin — Tlie names and titles of 
the companions of the Prophet. 

I • 1A 


Sha'h Jaha'n. 

PL IX, 8. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1069. 

The Kiiliinah. 

jjlA «••»*» 4^f rr ^ 

• •ns is^S^ 


PI. IX, 9. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1069. 


rr isj^ $[m 

Margin— t-^Ue 

^Ij 


The Kalimab. 

Margin — The names and titles 
of the four companions of the 
Prophet. Mil* 
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Aurangzilb. 

PI. IX, 10. Silver, Weight, 175 grs. A. H. 1070. Patna. 

y«yU oui^x- 

I ,y. ^ 

I possess a good many coins of Aurangzib. They show that after the 
deposition of Shah Julian in A. H. 1008, some confusion prevailed in the 
mints of the Empire, For instance at Multan, llahabad, Itawah, and 
Dihli, the coins were after his victory at Samogar at once issued in the 
name of Aurangzib, At Ahmadahad they wore struck indiscriminately in 
the names of Shah Jahan and IMurad Baksh during A. H. 1008, and in the 
name of Shah Jahan only during A, H. 1009. While, as will be seen from 
the coin now published, at Patna, owing no doubt to the inllucnce and 
presence of Shiija* in the vicinity, no coins were struck in the name of 
Aurangzib until A. H. 1070. 

The statement of Bernier that Aurangzib refrained from aii}'^ overt 
assumption of sovereign rights for a year, or until his return from Labor, 
is not borne out by his coins. He seems to have immediately^ assumed 
those rights, which were certainly recognized as far as . his authority 
extended. 

I may also add here that a silver coin of Aurangzib in my possession, 
struck at Multan, presents the novel fact that the exclusive use of the 
word on the gold, and of the word on the silver coins of the earlier 
period of his reign, was not so strictly observed as on the later coins. The 
word appem-s to have been used at the eommeneement on his gold and 
silver coins alike. Afterwards this word was used on his gold coins, and jAj 
on his silver coins only. ' ^ 


B,afi'’-uddar aj a't. 

PI, IX, 12. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. A. H. 1181. 
jxi jiUIaIA 

nr I 


Bafi^-uddaulah. 

PI, IX, 11. Gold. Weight, 169 grs.* A, H. 1131. 

iiri 
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Muhammad Ihralii^m. 

PI. 13. Silver. Weight, 17-1 grs. A, H. 1132. 

AJu* 

^ULi {(Lm 

Mrr 

Sayyicl Husain *AU Khan Barha, according to the Tarikh-i-Muzatfari, 
was assassinated on the 6th of Zil Hajjali, A. H. 1131. Sajyid ’Abdullah, 
his l)rot]ier, got intelligence of the event on his way from Agrah to Dihli on 
the 8th of the same month. He at once made up his mind to suj)plant Mu- 
liammad Sliah by [ilacing a pliant puppet upon the throne. With this 
view ho sent his agent into Salimgarh for a candidate. The crown was 
Hrst offered to tlie sons, successively, of Mu’izz-uddin Jahandar Shah, but 
they all refused it, and shut their doors against the faces of the Sayyid’s 
agents, who then went to Nekusiyar, the son of Prince Akbar ; but this 
young man stole, away and hid himself. At last they went to the apart- 
ments of Sultan Ibrahim, the son of llalV-ulkadr (Uali’-uslisliaii) and the 
brother of llafi’-uddaraj it and Uafi’-uddaulah, and prevailed oii him to 
accept the tlu’oiie. 

The coronation took place at Dihli on the 11th ZilHajjah ; and on the 
17t]i, Sayyid ’Al)dullah marched with this new pageant of royalty and <i 
large army against the Emperor Muhammad Shah, who was then in the 
neighbourhood of Palwal. They met the Emperor near Hasanpiir, Tile 
battle of Shahpur was fouglit immediately after, which ended in the defeat 
and capture of Sayyid ’Abdullah. Ibrahim lied, but was seized and brought 
back. The Emperor pardoned him. 

' Thus it will be observed that Ibrahim occupied the throne nominally 
for one month only, and my coin, which is dated A. H. 1132, must have 
been struck during the first eighteen days of his very brief reign. 
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Translation of the Ayodhy't ^lulutfinycty or ^ Pih/rimnge to Aijodhyd \ — By 
K\'a[ jNa'ilv'yan, Bareli College. • 

The Ayodhya MahAtuiya, according to Midiaraja Man Siiih, professes to 
he the work of Iksvaku, of tlic solar race. Ayodhya and Sarayu are 
said to own their existence to Yas'isljtiia Muni, their s[)iritual guide, Ironi 
whom are descended tlie Vas'ishiha Ihfilinians of /\^od]l\d■ -It >^aid to 
have been created in llie Treta Yuga, and stands on the Sudarsana Chakra, 
or war>wheel of liduiaeliandra. Hut according to Uinadat Pandit, tlie 
Ayodhya Maliatmya is a inei’e transcript from the vSkanda and Padiua 
Puranas, and is not the (■oin]>ositi()n of a iJaja of An.!!). 

Ayodlijut, the most ancient saercnl city of tln^ Hindus, and for many 
ccntnricvs the scat of tlie kiners of the solar rac'o, is^ situated upon the 
river Sarjayii, which unites witli tlie (Jhaghra at Seliorghat, 30 miles west 
of Faizahiid, where a fair is Indd at the full moon of Paus. 

The word ‘ Ayodhya’ is derived from the t^anskrit prefix a, not, and 
yodh, battle. It means ‘ not to be fought against’. 

The origin of the city, according to the llinilus, was this. The eldest 
son of Brahma, the Deity’s creative energv, named Sayambhuva Maim, 
once went to his father’s dwelling and said to him, Please give me a 
fine place to live in.” Brahmvi took him to Vishnu, who bestowed on him 
the wonderful and splendid Ayodiiy^'a. The site was selected and the city 
was built upon it. 

Tuanslatiox. 

Chapter I. 

Once Parvati said to Mahadeva — ‘‘ You an* omniscient and have relatefd 
several religious stories ; 1 now wish to hear some account of Ayodhya, and 
especially its Maliatmya. It is an ancient city and dear to Bamaclian- 
dra. They say that it stands first among all other holy' places, and is the 
bestower of 7nukti (salvation) ; describe therefore its 'extent ; the great 
kings that have ruled in it ; the number of sacred spots ; their advan** 
tages ; the good attending residence in it ; the river that flows there ; and the 
benefits arising from bathing in it at the different gha^s on peculiar- days ; 
with the things that should be given on those occasions.” Mahadeva, hav- 
ing saluted Ayodhya and Ilamachandra, answered, — “ It has the great river 
Ghaghra on the west and the old Sarayu flowing near ; it is the goddess of 
Jl^niijg ; and the abode of Vishnu and Plan is here. Hoar the Maliitmya 
of Ayodhya, which is the source of great happiness, and gives absolution of 
sins. This city Vas built by God in the beginning of the creation, and is 
well-known in all the three parts of the world. Its origin was this. Tho 
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eklost son of Brahma, named Sayamhliuva Manu, the protector of lus 
suhjeeti^, once went to his fath(M*’s dwelling, and Rte|)])od up to him 
with joined hand?^. Brahma, being pleased, benignly asked him : — “0 son, 
tell me quickly why you have (ionn; here.’’ Maim rojdied, “You have 
ordered me to create the world, please give me an agreeable place to live 
in.” 

Brahma took his son with him and went to Vaikuntha, the chief mansion 
orVishnu’s paradise*, which is a sqiianq having four gates, one on each side, 
and Iieautiful fort llications, and all the gods how to it. Here fairies sing 
harmoniously ; the Sama Veda, the Ixst of the Vedas, is sung by the Gau- 
dharvas ; and all the inhabitants ar(‘ Ibur^arnuMl, w(^aring the finest and most 
valuable ornaments. The door-keeper of the eastern gate is Chanda-Para- 
ebanda ; of the western, .laya-Bijaya : of the southern, Bbadra-Suhhadra ; and 
of the northern, Dbata-Vidluita. In tin* iniddb; of this place was a temple 
of jew( Isj having a throne of tbr samo material, on which was seated Bhaga- 
van N’asudcva Vishnu. 

Brahma, having joined his hands, said with a sweet voice, “ O god of 
gods, thou hast mercy upon t]i> (h‘Voti‘es, and Manu is one of them; give 
him, then,‘for(‘, some hind to livi*, on.” Vi>hnu, wit-h much jileasure, bestowed 
on him, in the centre of the earth, this wonderful and sjihmdid Ayodhya. 
Brahma then came to our mortal world with !Manu, and Vishnu sent Va- 
s'ishtha and Vis'vakarma >^ith an order that the latter was to build a city as 
the former might desire. The site was accordingly selected, but the ground 
being found unlit for such a purpose, the Sudarsanachakra wuis formed, and 
upon it the foundation was laid. Various kinds of shrines, palaces, roads, 
markets, gardens decorated with j(‘wels, trees hearing beautiful fruits and 
flowers, bird> of melodious voices, innum(‘rahle ekqdiants, horses, chariots, 
bullocks, cows, all sfirts of virtuous men and women ])rovided with every 
thing, were croateil. 'I'he Sarayd llow.s near it, and tlie ghats arc made of 
precious stomps. Here the lotus and fragrant flowers are blossoming ; differ- 
ent kinds of birds are singing in harmony ; gods, goddesses, and celestial 
beings, arc bathing ; and tin' most powerful, good, handsome, and well- versed- 
in-knowledge, Surya-baiisi rajas were boi-n. To the west is the confluence 
of the sacred Gharghara and Sarayii, the latter flowing from the west north- 
wards and then to the east. The Gauge's and the Sarayii are. both called 
‘ Brahma-Svariipa’ waters, where devotees and sages live, and all the capital 
sins are washed away by bathing. Ayodhya is, therefort', suited to the medi- 
tation of Vishnu, S'iva, and Brahma ; they all three keep it in their minds. 
It is the first abode of Visbnu : whoever remains there finds felicity. No one 
can fully describe its greatness. Prom the Lakshmaija-kiinda, which has a 
thousand streams, one yoyana (four miles) to the cast and "as far to the west, 
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and from the Sarayu to the Tons, it is called Antaragara [middle house]. 
Commencing from the Guptar, it extends towards the east.*’ 

End of Chapter I, the reading or hearing of which causes all sins to 
disappear, and good actions to make their appearance. 

Chapter II. 

Parvati asked — What are the benefits of a pilgrimage and visit 
to Ayodhya ; how many sacred places and gods are there ; and in what month 
and on what bathing days should the pilgrimage be performed ?” S'iva an- 
swered, “ Listen carefully to what I say. I have to mention things which are 
secret and without a beginning. When a man thinks of going to Ayodhya, 
his deceased ancestors are released from hell and sin, and repair to heaven, 
and for every step on his way, lie reaps tlio reward of an As^vamedha 
(a horse sacrifice). He who advises another to perform the pilgrimage, 
or in some way becomes tlie cause of it, is absolved from all sin, and ob- 
tains his wishes. Ho who pays the pilgrim his travelling expenses, goes to 
heaven with his sons and grandsons. He who provides a tired pilgrim with 
a conveyance, goes in the conveyances of the gods to their regions. Ho 
who gives food and water to a hungry and thirsty pilgrim, gains the fruit of 
Sraddluis performed at Gaya and of bathing in the Makar season [Capricorn- 
is] at Ilahabdd, and bis forefathers are blessed with everlasting haj)piness. 
He who sujiplies a bare-footed pilgrim with shoos, obtains tlie conveyance 
of an elephant. But be who in any way stops such a pilgrimage, goes to 
bell, and suffers innumerable agonies for an unlimited period. He who fur- 
nishes a pilgrim with a vessel for water, derives the advantage of keeping a 
thousand paonsalalis. He who anoints a pilgrim’s feet with oil, or washes 
them well, will obtain liis desires in both worlds. The pilgrim, who listens 
to anecdotes of Vishnu, or sings hymns on his wa}^ is looked upon as vir- 
tuous. The pilgrim, who, dismounting from his conveyance, stretches himself 
on the ground and weeps tears of love, is free from ca[)ital crimes, from the 
guilt attending the use of corn and w^ater not belongirjg to himself, and 
from the Panch-suna. At the mere sight of Ayodhya, the sins committed by 
treading upon corn, wearing shoes, <fec., to which every one is liable, and wliich 
are called ‘ Panch-suna,’ and those of seven births, are removed. Do not doubt 
this. Listening to religious stories on the pilgrimage, reading treatises on the 
attributes of God and repeating his name, gives access to Him. He who, 
on seeing Ayodhya, prostrates himself on the ground, and bows down before 
it, becomes free from all sins and reaches the Deity. The benefits whioh a 
pilgrim becomes entitled to by visiting Ayodhya and by meditation on Kama, 
are indescribable, and on seeing Kama’s image all his sins are destroyed. 
Hear me, Parv^ti, the mere sight of the Sarayu nullifies ^11 sins ; bowmg 
down before it removes all woi-Idly troubles, and bestows upon man every 
kind o#5oy» The Sarayu water washes away all crimes.*’ 
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On hearing this, Parvati asked what the manner was of performing the 
pilgrimage, to secure all its advantages, and go to the place of Vishnu. 
Mahadeva replied — ** He who performs the pilgrimage with all his organs^ 
of action and perception restrained, and with the profession of living the life 
of a Brahma- chari, will reap all its rewards ; others will not bo deprived 
of the usual ones. The rich should give charity, and the poor undergo 
privations, that is, perform the pilgrimage, and fast three nights succes- 
sively. The wealthy will become poor if they do not give alms in 
proportion to their riches, llomaining in this holy place and observing 
all the prescribed ceremonies, entitles a man to the full benefits of perform- 
ing sacrifices and giving alms. Even sages and gods attained superiority 
and affluence from remaining, bathing, and worshipping at this sacred city. 
Such a pilgrimage should therefore be performed. He who, having bathed 
in the Sarayu, adores the gods, gains the reward of an As'vamedha-Yajha. 
Feeding a single Bralirmin at the Sarayu, leads to blessings in both worlds. 
One who eats fruits and the roots of veg(‘tablcs, and freely gives tlie same to 
a Brahman, gains the advantage of an As'vamedha-Yajna. Men living 
here are not transformed into mean creatures, and are freed from trans- 
migration of the soul. He who thinks of Ayodhya, morning and evening, 
reaps the fruit of visiting all the holy spots in it. The seven Paris (sacred 
places) constitute the body of Vi>hnu; Avaniika, called Ujjain, the foot; 
Kanchi, the waist ; Dvarka, tlie navel ; Ilaridvar, the heart ; Mathura, tho 
neck ; Kas'i, the fore part of the nose ; and Ayodhya, the liead, which is 
the principal member of the body. Visits to this place and bathing at it 
wash away the sins of men and women. Even as Vishnu is superior to all the 
gods, so is Ayodhya to all the holy places ; he who stops here for twelve 
nights, derives the advantage which he would derive by performing all sorts 
of sacrifices. Eemaiuing only one night bestows upon him the blessings of a 
hundred sacrifices on the fire, llesidonce, devotion, and charity at Ayodhya, 
are only obtainable through great virtues. Fasting here twelve nights, a 
man obtains the benefit of going once round the whole of India, as also what- 
ever he wishes. One night’s abode at Ayodhya with purity, gives freedom 
from degradation and accomplishment of one’s desires. Ayodhya is the 
form of Parabbrahma ; the Sarayu, of Saguuabrahma ; and the inhabitants 
of Ayodhya, of Jagannatha. I attest the truth of the above with an oath. 

O Parvati, the Vedas, the gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and myself, are unable to 
deiSiribe fully the greatness of Ayodhya.” 

Chapter III, 

Parvati now asked Mahadeva regarding the origin of the Sarayu. All 
the Munis are anxious to hear an account of that river.* Mahadeva an- 
swered — ** The Sarayu has herself described her origin. It is as folio Wig^; Once 
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S'ri Ragliunatha amused himself at the door of tlie heavens with his brothers 
and companions ; they were dressed in their best, and wore beautiful 
ornaments, so that they were loved by all the pco[)le of the three worlds. 
Each was mounted on the shoulders of a companion and fanned with a fly- 
flapper. Protected by charms and spells, they caused the residents of the 
place great delight ; men, women, boys, youths and old men, were present : it 
was the day of the full-moon of .Tyaishtha, Maliaraj JDas'aratha had also 
come there to bathe. S'ri Itaghunatha asked his companions, where his 
father was, and wished to be carried to him. A chobdar iv[>lied, ‘ The Maha- 
raja has gone to bathe in the Sarayu’,and added, ‘You, too, may go there, it 
is very near,’ On heanng this, Ihighunandana smiled and said, ‘ Let us 
go,’" and kicked the comijanion on who.^e slioukha’s he was mounted. Tlic 
companion, n ith all the children, proceeded towards the Saray li, w hich greatly 
pleased every passenger. By this time the Mahariija had hathed, performed 
the religious ceremonies, and was ready to go away with the sag(»s, wdien a 
messenger reported the approach of Raghunitha with his brothers ai^d 
companions. The Maharaja waited till they arrived. The brothers, having 
dismounted from the shoulders, tvent to the j\laharaja, and j)aid their re- 
spects to him. Jlaghunaiuhuia sat in his lap ; the Maharaja gave the chil- 
dren fine seats and thus addressed them — ‘ Dear boys, salute the Saray iV, 
and tliey all did so. Then the Maharaja, placing the boys in Iront, and 
joining his hands, in the presence of the company devoutly prayial, saying — 
‘ 0 goddess Sarayu, I bow' down before thee whom all the gods and virtuous 
peivons (Brahma and Karada included) worshi[) j wdio fiovvest froui the lake 
of Manasa-arovara, and w’ a sliest aw'ay all sins. Those who visit thee or 
think of thee, are freed from sins. Those wdio diank thy water, never suck 
the milk of their mothers. Manu and other Maharajas w^orshipped thee. 
Men who depart from this w^orld on thy banks with thy name oiYiheir lips 
are endowed wdth blessings ; they reap the highest rcw'ards of "mundane 
existence. There is no doubt of this. Tliou hast s])rung from the eyes 
of Narayana, what am I when the gods sing thy jiraise? The advantages 
of all the sacred places flow from thy w’aters ; I therefore repeatedly 
bow down before thee. Thou art the daughter of my sjiiritual guide, 
and I prostrate myself before thee ; release me from all worldly ties. All 
these children are thine and have come to thy protection ; please guard and 
nourish them.’ 

Having thus praised her, the Maharaja gav£ a lac of gold-mufe-s 
to the Brfihmans through the hands of the children, to gain lier favour. On 
hearing the prayer of the Maharaja, the Saray u assumed a beautiful form, 
appeared before the children and sat amongst them, dressed in excellent 
clothes and decorated with precious ornaments. The Maharaja, placing his 
head her feet, saluted her, and so did all the children, and Saray u bestowing 
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her blessings on them, took Ramachandra in her lap, conferred on him a neck- 
lace of pearls, and addressed the Maharaja thus — ‘ This child^is dear to the 
whole world, and always lives in my bosom. The learned know this from 
their penetrating sight.’ She then added — ‘ Whoever shall read your 
prayers or mine at the time of bathing, shall be endowed with the benefits 
that How from bathing in all saeied ])laces.’ Having said this, she took 
all the children, Ramachandra included, to her bosom. Thereupon the 
Maharaja was greatly astonished, and making a bow, asked her origin, 
‘‘iiocause Va^'ishtlia,’’ said he, “brought thee, thou hast received the 
name of Vas'ishthi ; but how didst thou come to take my children, tell me 
with tliy^ own lips.” Sarayu said, — “ Hoar, Maliaraja. In the beginning of 
the creation, a lotus sprung front tlie navel of Nai ay^ana, which gave birth to 
Bralnna, who began to worship Vishnu by his order. When he had done 
so for a thousand years, Vishnu, more handsome than ten millions of cupids 
and mounted on his veliiele t»‘U-udu, came, and seeing Brahma deeply engaged 
in worship, was ]>leas(‘d with him, and shed tears of joy' from his eyes. 
Brahmd, who was devoted to adoration, o])ened his eyes, saw Narayana, 
made a prostration, gathered in the palm of his hand tlie tears that 
llowed from the eyes of Bhaga\cin, kei)t them in a wooden vessel, and, 
knowing the flow to be rightecuis, deposited them in the reservoir of his 
heart, by bathing in which Loka Bitamaha was born. After a long time, 
the first of the Solar race became king of Ayodbya ; his son Ikshaku, thy 
ancestor, oflered up prayers to the great sage Vas'ishtha, wlio praised Brah- 
ma. On this Brahnui became pleased with him, and told him to ask for a 
boon. H(i solicited Brahma to give him a holy^ river, and his request was 
complied with ; for he gave him tlie same water that had flowed from Nara- 
yana’s eyes. Sarayu said, ‘ 1 will flow in the form of a river, and accord- 
ingly^ the sage walked ahead and 1 followed him. I always keep Rama- 
chandra near my bosom, and tliose who think of me, with liiin, obtain salva- 
tion and piety. Tliis is undoubtedly' true. Ramachandra is all truth and 
joy, born through your devotion to ])rotect the virtuous and kill the wicked.* 
After having related the above story, Sarayu disappeared. The 
inhabitants of Ayodbya were greatly' surprised, and said — “ O Das'a- 
ratha and Saraym, you are both veiy fortunate.” Then the Maharaja, 
having taken leave of his spiritual guide, went home, rejoicing in his 
luck. Because the groat sage Vas'ishtha brought her, she is called 
Vaji'ishthi, and as she came for the sake of Ramachandra, she is styded Rama- 
Ganga. Whatever good results from remaining at Kas'i for a thousand 
ages j at Prayag for twelve years in the Makara season ; at Mathui4, for a 
kalpa ; at Avantika for a krora of kalpas, and bathing in th^ fullmoon night 
in the month oBKartika at the junction of Kirtika, and for 60,000 years in 
the Ganges, is obtained by the mere sight of the Sarayu. Ayodhyfi confers 
more blessings on men than a Sraddha at Gaya and a pilgrimage to Jagan- 
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ndtha. The same salvation which Yogis gain residing at K&sl and 
dying there, is available to all, provided they bathe in the Sarayu. 
He who prays to God for a moment, and even for half a moment, wherever 
he may be, but bathes with joy in Ayodhya, is freed from the transmigra- 
tion of his soul, Tlie water of the Sarayu, which is the representation of 
Brahm&, is the bestower of salvation. Here, no one is judged by his ac- 
tions, they are all counterparts or manifestations of Rama. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms, receive salvation at this place.” 

Chapter IV, 

Mahadeva continued, 0 goddess, I am about to describe the first 
sacred place (in Ayodhya). Its name is S^^argadvar [gate to heaven], 
and it is the bestower of both heaven and salvation. After enjoying the fruits 
of heaven, a man obtains salvation and freedom from transmigration. No one 
can sufficiently describe its advantages, but I will do so briefly. Its dimen- 
sion is 318 yards, and it is situated cast of the*thousand-streamed Laksh- 
mana Kunda.* Those who are versed in the Puranas say that there has neither 
been, nor will ever be, so lioly a spot as this on eartli. I also affirm on oath 
that there is no such place in the world, because all the heavenly and earthly 
holy spots unite here in the morning, and consequently people should par- 
ticularly bathe here at that time. The man who dies here goes to the 
regions of Vishnu. Svargadvar, after bestpwing heaven, gives salvation, and 
hence it is called ‘ Muktidvar’. Whatever a man desires, he obtains here. 
The benefits of devotion, sacrifices, giving alms, building reservoirs, wells, 
&c., are here everlasting. The sins of a thousand births arc^ destroyed on 
entering Svargadvar. All men, Hindus and Musalmans, animals, birds, 
and insects, that die here, go to the place of Vishnu, become four- 
armed, lotus-eyed, bear the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, Padma, and ride on 
Garudas. •Whoever dies at Svargadvar, whether he had any desire or not, 
goes to heaven. Gods, angels, and sages, all bathe here publicly or privately 
at noon. Those who restrain their passions, keep fasts even for a month, give 
away grain, jewels, lands, cows, clothes, &c., and die here, gain salvation. S'ri 
Ramachandra, who is the very identity of the godhead, always remains here 
in the forms of Bharata, Satrughna, Lakshmana, and his own. There is no dis- 
tinction of north or south at the time of death,* because salvation is certain 
in every position. One who gets himself shaved, fasts, and visits Chandra Hari, * 
obtains . heaven, and all his great crimes are washed away. The reason is 
that the Moon considered this place the most excellent one of Vishnu, and 
came here, and performed all the pilgrimages and prayers, thus pleasing 
Hari. He said — ‘ Whoever shall bathe at this spot and look at my image, 
shall go to heavfen.’ There are seven Haris here who all Qpcourage good 

♦ The custom among the Hindus is that when a man is about to die, he is laid 
down on the ground, with his feet towards the south, 
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actions — Gupta Hari, Chakra Hari, Vishnu Hari, Dharma Hari, Bilva Hari^ 
Punya Hari, and Chandra Hari. The mere sight of these increases virtues ; 
the worship of the last is more important. The worshipping of Brahmans, 
Chandrama, and Hari, pleases Vasudeva. .This place is sacred, O Parvati. 
The pilgrimage of it takes place at the full-moon of Jyaishtha, the second 
lunar month, when the advantages of all the gods are obtained. It is called 
one of the most sacred spots in the Puranas. Giving alms at Svargadvar 
produces everlasting ha 2 )pinc 8 s. This is beyond question.*’ 

Chapter V. 

Parvati now asked Mahadeva regarding the advantages of visiting N a- 
g e s' V a r, and said, “ 0 Mahadeva, how long have you been at Svargadvar, 
and who has consecrated the monument in wliich you live ?” Mahadlfci an- 
swered, “ Listen to my origin. When Ramachandra, having given his 
kingdom Kushavati to his son Kuslia, went to enjoy himself in heaven, 
situated on Sakait, Ayodhya became sorry and repaired alone to Kusha in 
Kush^vati at midnight. The Raja was sleeping. When he awoke, he 
saw Ayodhya and asked, ‘ Wlienoe have you come ? Are you a goddess, or 
a celestial, or a human being ? What has made you come to my house ? The 
descendants of the solar race do not speak with any one’s wife when alone.* 
Ayodhya then replied, ‘ O Maharaj, your father has taken away all my in- 
habitants to Sakait, and it is a pity that when you are the ornament of your 
family, I should be so treated ; no Muni nor any other devotee comes to my 
place ; all my beauty is gone, and my buildings are destroyed. As light 
vanishes when tbe sun sets, or as clouds disappear when the wind blows 
strongly, so is my condition. None of your ancestors ever did what 
your father has done.’ Kusha said, ‘ O goddess, you say so, but it is not 
the fault of my father, it is the result of tlic residence in your place that 
all the inhabitants have gone to heaven.’ Then Ayodhya replied, ‘ If this 
is the benefit of my abode, you should also live there, so as to obtain the 
company of your father.* Having said this, she disappeared. When the 
day bz'oke, Kusha related to his ministers wliat had transpired the night 
before. They advised him to comply with Ayodhya’s request. Accordingly, 
he went to the city with a large army, headed by Brahmans, and peopled it 
as it was before. 

“ Once the R^jd got into a boat with his companions, and went to amuse 
himself on the river. He was enjoying himself there, when Karaudati, 
the sister of Sokun, a serpent who had from a long time lived in the 
Sarayu, became enamoured of Kusha and carried off his kangan. Kusha 
took no notice of it, because he was engaged in diversion, but when he 
came out of the water, he missed the ornament. It had been given by 
Agastya to Raghundtha, from whom Kusha had received it on going to 
Sakait. This caused Kusha great anxiety. He got enraged, and put an 
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arrow of fire on his bow, to diy up the waters of the Sarayu. The Sarayii, 
being terrified, fell to his feet, called out for mercy and said — ‘ It is not 
my fiiult ; Kamudati, tlie sister of Sokun has carried off tlie ornament.* 
Hearing this, he postponed .the use of the arrow, and reading over it tho 
charm called Garuda Mantra, flung it against the serpent. AVI yen this was 
done, the serpent came with his sister, wlio fell to liis feet, gave back tlio 
ornament, and begged to be pardoned for her fault.’* Mahadeva furtlier said, 
O goddess, the serpent was devotee, and seeing his misfortune, I 
appeared. Kusha touched my feet, and, folding his hands, asked the cause of 
my appearance. I then replied, ‘ The serpent is my devotee, and for the 
sake of his protection I have come forward ; so forgive his fault, marry his 
sistej||let the serpent go, and ask for a boon, O Mahar.ij.’ Kusha answered, 
‘ Please remain at Svargadvar, which is known by the name of Nages'var.* 
O Pdrvati, having said tliis, the Maharaja worsliij^ped me, and, taking excel- 
lent things, read my six-lettcr-mantra, and said, ‘ Whoevm- sliall batljc at 
Svargadvar, and visit and worship Xage.sVar in the prescribed manner, sliall 
be blessed, and his pilgrimage shall be fruitful: otherwise he shall reap 
only half the benefit of it.’ ” Mahadeva said, ‘‘ Having thus declared and. 
worshipped me, Kusha went home, and the sei’pent also repaired to his 
abode. 0 Goddess, since then I liave remained at Svargadvar.” 

I am now about to relate the stoiy of Dharma llari^ Its locality is 
south-east of Chandra Ilari, as described above. A visit to it destroys all 
the sins of the Kaliynga. Its origin is as follows : Once Dharma came 
here on a pilgrimage, performed it with great strictness, and, fully knowing 
the great and incomparable benefits of Ayodhya, said with much pleasure, 

* Hari resides here, who can sullieiently, prai«e its advantages ? There is 
no other sacred place equal to Aj'odhya ; for it does not touch the earth, 
but remains separate from it, supported on the Siidar.^ana Chakra. How 
excellent are the holy spots of this place ! All of them bestow the regions of 
Vishnu. All things here are worthy of praise.’ Having said this, and 
being filled with joy, he began to dance. Seeing Dliarma dancing 
in tliis manner at the wonderful benefits of Ayodhya, A^ishyu appeared 
dressed in yellow silk vestment. Dharma, observing Ilari, paid his re- 
spects, and praised him thus — * O iiihahitant of the ocean of milk, and 
sleeper on the head of S'eshanaga, whose feet Mahadeva touches, and which 
remove the sorrows of his devotees, who lovest devout austcrit}’-, whoso 
body is full of joy, and whose eyes are most beautiful, who art omniscient, 
and the husband of S'ri Lakshmi, whose feet are like the lotus^ who hast 
the lotus in the navel from which Brahma sprung, whose feet are touched by 
the waves of the milky ocean, and whose Saranga [horny bow] is the destroyer 
of enemies, wfiose sleep is replete with devotion, wliose vehicle is Garuda, 
on whom Yogis meditate, who art ever happy and invisible, who art the 
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nourisher of cows, whose hair is beautiful, and charming to all ; whose 
nose is handsome ; whose forehead is fair and glorious ; who keepest the Cha- 
kra for the destruction of the wicked ; whoso yellow dress is so auspicious, 
that the mere sight of it destroys sins and fiiltils one’s wishes ; who hast 
Lakslimi, Sarasvati, and other handsome goddesses by thy side ; whose four 
arms are beautiful and are the bestowers of the four fruits* and the upholders 
of the four yugas (ages) ; whose thighs are fair and charming ; who art all- 
knowing and everjnvhere present; who boldest a club for the punishment of 
the wicked, and assumest different shapes, sucli as those of the Lion, the 
Tortoise, &c., for the preservation of virtue and tlie protection of the world !’* 

Mahadeva then told Parvati that when Dharma thus praised Hari, tho 
husband of Lakshrai was pleased, and said, O Dliarma, I am satisfied with 
your praises ; ask for a boon.” Having said this, he granted a boon of Iris own 
accord to the effect tliat whoever sliould read tlie above mentioned hymn, 
would be blessed, and venerable and wealthy in the world. Dharma then 
said : “ As thou hast been pleast‘d with me, I station yon hero and give 
you the name of llari.” Then lihagavan said, “ It will be better to call me by 
the name of Dharma Hari, so that your name may be pronounced first and 
then mine. All sins are destroyed when a man takes the name of Dharma 
Hari.” Sueh a boon was bestowed. 

Mabddeva^ien addressed Parvati as follows — “ With due ceremonies 
Dharma Hari was thus stationed. Therefore, he who, after bathing in the 
Sarayu, will joyfully visit Dharma Hari, shall be freed from all sins. Tiie 
fruits of giving alms, performing sacrifices and devotion, feeding tho pooi*, 
&c., at this place, are everlasting, and admittanee into heaven is certain. 
It is wise if a man who commits sins knowingly or unknowingl}^, performs 
a little jprctyasc//i/ta [penance] in due fu'in here. No one can fully describe 
the greatness of this sacred [dace ; wliat I have said is but little. When 
performing the pilgrimage on the 11th of the lunar half of the month of 
Asarh in the following manner, a man is sure to obtain heaven. He should 
bathe at Svargadvar, visit Dharma Hari, and worship him, which will destroy 
all his sins, and he will go to the regions of Vishnu. 

To the north-east of Dharma Hari, there is a gh^i^ of the name of 
Janaki - Tirtlia; here the pilgrimage is perfoiiaed on tlie 3rd day of 
S'ra van a, especially in tho light half of that month. Tlie reward of bathing, 
giving alms, performing worship and sacrifice, ai^l feeding Brahmans here, is 
everlasting. 

South of it is the Rainagb^L the advantages of which arc inde- 
scribable, but I shall relate tliem briefly.” 

Chapter VI. 

Mahadeva said, ** O Paivati, the space to the south ofiRamaghat and 
Svaigadv^r, in all directions, is called A y o d h y a P i t h a [sacred sjxit], in 

* Aitha (wealth) ; dharma (religion) ; kfuna (wish) ; moksha (salvation). 
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the middle of which is Rama Sabha, adorned with all sorts of jewels. Similar 
places of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera,and other celestial beings, are nothing 
compared to this. In fact, Brahma and others have no such thing. A heap of 
sins equal to the mountain Meru, is destroyed by its mere sight. One visit 
to it removes the sins of thousands of former births. All the gods render 
homage to it, and Ramachandra, together with his brothers, performs 
the functions of sovereignty in the middle of it. The fruits of the virtuous 
actions of a man are increased by once going round this place and visiting 
and worshipping Raghunatha. 

South of it lies the Mad ant Dhavan Kund, bathing in 
which frees from all pride. Raghunatha, with his brothers, uses 
his tooth-brush here. On one occasion, Koiiduna Muni, having bathed 
in this pond, performed the usual ceremonies of prayer, when the wind 
blew so terribly, that his deer-skin was carried into it, from the effects 
of which the skin assumed the shape of a glorious deity, who ascended 
a most brilliant throne, adorning himself with precious necklaces and 
other ornaments, and fanned by celestial beings, Gandharvas singing and 
Apsaras dancing about. Seeing this, all were astonished. At this time 
Ramachandra appeared, and although ho knew all, he asked the deity 
who he was, how he had become a deer, how he had now obtained this 
fair body, and what he was about to do. He replied,^* Ramachandra, 
you know eveiy one internally and externally, but as you have asked 
me, I have to say, 0 Raghunandana, I was a Vyasa in iny former 
birth, always acted contrary to the Vedas, and, from pride of riches, never 
minded what I was told. I never said prayers, did not fast, and gave 
no alms. I was wholl}^ given to sensual pleasures. But I did one good 
action, viz.^ I unintentionally sprinkled water on a Tulsi plant. From that 
vii*tue, I became a deer, and my skin was used by a devotee and con- 
veyed to Ayodhya with godly and religious persons. It touched the water 
of this place and assumed this beautiful form. I have now seen you, and 
beg to be admitted to heaven, free from pain, age, and death.” This was 
granted, and getting into a glorious vehicle ho ascended to the regions of 
Ramachandra, whence there is no returning. The pilgrimage of the said 
pond is performed on the 9tli of the dark half of Chait. West of the Sabha 
is Ramkot.” 

Then Parvati asked, if Where are the places occupied by the monkeys, 
who came with Ramachandra after the southern conquest ?” Mahadeva 
replied, ** At the gate of the Palace lives Hanumana, to the south of him 
Sugriva, and near him Angada. At the southern gate of the Fort reside 
Nala and Nila, and near them Sokhaiii. To the east, there is a place called 
Navaratna* [nine jewels — a temple with nine spires], north of which 
lives Gavaksha, At the western door of the Fort resides Dudhavakra. Here 
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(Mabddeva says) I, too, am known by the name of Durgesvara. Near this 
lives Sut Bui ; a little fartlier, Gandha-madana, Kikshuba,Surubha, and Punus. 
At the nortliern gate of the Fort lives Bibhishana, and east of him Surma, 
whose wife is respected by all ; she protects the virtuous and punishes the 
vicious. To the east of her is the residence of Vighnesvar, whose sight removes 
all obstacles that are in the ways of men. East of it lives Pindaruk-vira, who 
defends Ayodhya and chastises the wicked. East of him is the abode of Vira 
Matta-gajendra, the bestower of happiness ; and, at a short distance from it, 
is a pond, batliing in which leads a man to perfection. The protector of 
Ayodhya, Vira Sunkay, is the fulfiller of our desires. His pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the 5th of the Nine-nights,* and on every Tuesday. He who 
worships him with perfumes, flowers, and betel-leaves, and offers him food, 
obtains his wishes. In the eastern part of it lives Dovid ; in the north- 
east, the wise and intelligent Ma 3 nnd ; in the southern portion, Jambuvana ; 
and in the south, Kesari. These protect the Fort in all directions. At the 
gate resides Mahavira [Hanuiuan], who is the object of worship of the 
w'liole world. He is a sage who keeps his passions in subjection, and is 
adored by all men and women. 

East of it lies H a n u m a t - k u n d, the sight and touch of, 
and batliing in, which confers all sorts of blessings. 0 Goddess, the 
pilgrimage to Hanumana, the son of Anjana [the air] and the be- 
stower of our desires, takes place every Tuesday. All kinds of joys are at 
the disposal of him who, having bathed in his pond, visits and worships 
Hanumana in due form. The worshipper should say, ‘ O son of Anjana, 
destroyer of Janaki’sf grief, king of the monkeys, murderer of the son of 
Uehh, I bow to you and otter perfumes and flowers.” Having done this, he 
should enter the Fort and pay his respects to the Ratna-Maiidap a.” J 

Chapter VII. 

Then MahAdeva said, “ In the most beautiful city of Ayodhya, stands the 
Batna-M andapa, impregnated with camphor, rosewater, and other per- 
fumes. In the middle of it is Kalpa vriksha,§ and in the centre of that is 
the Batna Siiihfisan, very excellent, adorned, and embroidered with sap- 
phires, the lustre of which removes darkness. In the middle of the above is 
an eight-leaved lotus of gold, decked with many jewels and shining like the 
morning sun. In its centre is a heart-ravishing image, having eyes like 
the leaves of the lotus, wearing clothes, embellished with various gems. It 
is the image of Baghunatha, wdiose body is very^soft and smooth, glorious 
like the sun, and of the color of clouds. There is also the daughter of J anaka, 

♦ These occur in the last halves of Chait and Kd&r, and are sacred to Devi, 
t B&mchandra’s wife. , 

t A jewelled shed. 

i The tree which gives whatever a man asks. 
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shining as lightning : Rimachandra is fifteen, and she twelve years old, their 
ages remaining always the same. Her beautiful eyes are like the lotus, arM 
extend to the ear ; her neck shews a line like the conch ; her cheeks are fair ; 
her eyes, a little red ; her face is beautiful as the full-moon ; her hair, black ; 
her forehead, high and long ; her eyebrows like the two sides of a divided 
mango ; her tilak is of salfron ; her nose, like a piece of diamond ; her teeth, 
like the seeds of a pomegranate ; her voice is sweet ; her looks, full of pity ; 
and her arms like the trunk of an elephant. The hands of the husband of 
the daughter of Janaka are like the flowers of the lotus ; his fingers are fine ; 
his thigh is as heavy as the stem of a plantain ; his foot like tliat of the 
lotus ; tlie toes like the hollow portions of the leaves of that plant ; his nails 
as fair as the moon ; his earring shining like the sun ; his face is very hand- 
some ; lie wears wreaths of pearls and rings on his hands, fi^it, and toes, 
S'ri-vatsa* and Bhrigudatat on the chest, which is adorned with Kaus- 
tubha ]\Iani he weai*s a Baijanti ;§ and the tilak is of musk and saflron. 
Janaki is also adorned in the said manner. Both Kamaohandra and Janaki 
are sitting on the throne, and behind them is Lakshinana, of white color, 
with an umbrella in his hand. Bharata and Satrughan, the former black 
and the latter white, and adorned like Raniachandra and Lakshinana, are here 
with a flapper and a fan. Hanuman stands before them witli joined liands. 
A man should worship Hanuman, Sugriva, Jambuvana, Sokhain, Bibhishaii, 
Nala, Nila, Angada, Rishava, Yasishta the spiritual guide, Bamadeva, Javala, 
Kasshyap, Markundeya, Madgul, Parhat, Narud, Jeit Bijay, Sunishtra, 
Keshtra Bardhan, Ashoke, Bharmapala, Sumantra, the eight companions, 
Indra and other rulers of the directions of the world, and last of all, the 
gods that reside in the heavens. Then he should worship Raghun.4tha, 
read tlie Taraka mantra, which is the best of all mantras, ofler pei*fumes, 
flowers, betel-leaves, and give alms according to his means. Having done 
this, he should repeat the following prayer — ‘ O Raghavendra Maharaja, 
destroyer of Ravana and Achchoit [immortal], I am full of sins ; protect 
me, I flee to you ; I bow to you ; you are Rainachaiidra, Vridha Brahman, 
Raghunath, and Janaki-pati. The origin of the above names is this, 
When you were young and began to give, you were called Ramabhadra 
(prosperous). As you grew older and looked beautiful, the people named 
yoiiRamachandi*a ; when you commenced to speak, they called you Vedha- 
Brahma ; Raghunath, on your ascension to the throne ; and Janaki-pati, 
when you were married to Janaki. I bow to you, 0 king of the gods, Ma- 
hatman [great], and life of Janaki. You protected the refugees Sugriva and 

• A line of hair. 

t Bhrigu is the name of a Brahman who struck B&machandra on the chest with 
his feet. ^ 

X The name of a jewel. 

§ The name of a flower-garland. 
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Bibhislmna ; I, too, am a refugee, protect me likewise !’ He who performs 
the above, obtains all his wishes. After the prayer to Ramachandra, he 
should address one to Janaki, daughter of Videha, who, on account of his^per- 
fect knowledge, is engaged in the meditation of Brahma, and is entirely care- 
less of his body {videha), * I bow before your feet, which liave entangled the 
minds of Yogis, and which those of others do not reach. When the mind once 
thinks of them^ it remfuns fixed upon them for ever. The Munis meditate 
on them, to remove their three kinds of taps [passions], bodily, mental, and 
that wdiicli proceeds from organs of action and perception. The last perform 
their actions by the guidance of their respective deities, and become useless 
when they withdraw their intliience over them ; such as when the sun, the deity 
of the eye, withdraws his essence from it, the eye does not suffer, it remains 
just the same, but can no longer see. This is also the case with the nose, the 
tongue, &c., which cease to perforifi their functions when their deities withdraw 
their i)owers. This union of the organs and their deities is called Daivak. 
The bodily pa.ssion is named A'dibhautika, &c. ; the mental one, Adhy^tmika. 
Afterwards, ho should go to J a n m a b h u m i [birthplace of Ramachandra], 
East of Vighnesvar, or north of the residence of V^as'ishta, or west of that of 
Loinasa Uishi, is the J a n m a s t h a n, the giver of salvation, the mere^ight 
of which ndcases a man from returning to a woman’s womb. The fasting on 
the day of J^ama Navann, visiting the place with devotion, giving alms and 
pcrfoi'ming pilgrimages and sacrifices, frees a man from the transmigration of 
his soul. A visit to it yields the reward of giving one thousand cows, obey- 
ing father, mother, and the spiritual guide, and performing the Rajasuyia, 
and Agni-liotra [sacrifices] one thousand times.” 

Then Parvati asked in what w^ay people should keep^ the fast of Rama 
Navami. SVi Sankara replied — To confer greatness on Navaini, Rama- 
cliandra was born of tlie^womb of Kaushalya. On that day, a Tuesday, which 
falls on the bright half of Cliait, theNakshitra was Punarvasu, and the time 
was midday. The gods and celestial beings being highly pleased with it, 
of their own accord began to play upon musical instruments. The fast of 
Navami is considered superior to all other fasts, just as the Cliintamani is 
the best of all jewels and the Kalpa-vriksha of all trees. Those who keep this 
fast, and listen to religious stories, perform religious dauces, and give alms* 
on that day, obtain salvation. It fulfils the wishes of the gods, protects 
the virtuous, and destroys the wicked. It bestows more advantages than 
millions of sacrifices, because the adorable Rama was born on that day. All 
the actions which a man performs on that day, in the name of Raghunatha, 
give everlasting benefits. He who wishes to go to Raghunatha, should 
keep this fast. The fool who eats on that day, shall go to hell, where all 
the vicious are thrown into boiling oil. There is no doubt about it. The 
deceased ance8tox*s of him who on that day makes offerings in their names, 
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are admitted to the regions of Vishnu, and he who gives alms according to hia 
means, reaps tlie benefits of the highest degree of charity. How good and 
important is this fast ! and how virtuous are those who keep it ! They are 
sure of obtaining heaven. He who keeps tliis fast, reaps the fruits of giving 
alms during an eclipse of the sun and of bathing at Kurukshetra [north of 
Diiili], and performing sacrifices there ; and when keeping it according to 
the j)rescribed ceremonies, a man does no more return to woman’s womb, but 
becomes Kama himself. A Vaishnava, who does not fast, when there is a 
miion of the Ashtami and Navami, but on a pure Navami day, and reads 
religious books, such as the Puranas, on the following Dasauii, gains all 
kinds of benefits. This is certain.” 


Chapter VIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ Having kej)t the fast, he should repair to the 
Birthplace, worship and pray, as already prescribed. He should place 
Kaghunandana in a six-sided vessel of gold or silver, and when he cannot 
afford either, on the back of a leaf of the Bela-tree, marked with three cross- 
lines,, w^orship him, and throw flowers upon him alter reading the twelve- 
letter-mantra of Vasudeva. In the same manner, he should worship the 
vessel or leaf, upon which he has stationed Ragiiunandana, and invoke the 
fifty-seven gods that obtain a place there. After this, he should offer pei*- 
fumes, flowers, articles of food, &c., praise them with folded hands, touch 
the six corners after reading the mantra, beginning with Hridai, the breast, 
head, the tuft of hair on the top of the head, clothes, eyes, weapons, and 
worship them with sixteen prescribed things, repeating the Mula-mantra 
during the whole time. He should then worship Indra, Lokapala, Vasishta 
Muni, &c., with their peculiar mantras, take arghya,* and throw it upon 
llaghuuandana, saying “ Thou art the destroyer of Itavana, protector of 
Dharma and the devotees, and art Bhagavan, please accept my offering 
with your brothers.* 

All this should be performed on the Navami. 0 Goddess, hear what 
the benefits are of worshipping on the Navami. It is related that in ancient 
times there were five wicked persons in the country of Marakantar ; one 
Lampaka, an oil-maker; Sanku, a weaver; Luntak, a NaJ ; Dushta Dlnvar, a 
sailor; and Dharma Kahar. They lived in five different cities. The oil-maker 
accidently killed a cow when he was making oil, for which sin he was turned 
out of the city by the Eajd. The weaver cohabited with the wife of his younger 
brother, for which he was also banished. The Nat was expelled for attacking 
passengers with bows and arrows in jungles. Dhivar and Kahar being thieves, 


Water containing sanded, rice flour, and betel-nut. 
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were once seized and brought before the Raja. Some told him to kill them ; 
others, to cut off their limbs ; but the Raja sent them to a sage named 
Vimalatma [pure soul], who ordered the king to confiscate their property, 
shave their whiskers, beards, and tufts of hair on the head, and turn them 
out of the kingdom, which was done. They met in a forest, whence 
they used to attack and plunder towns. In this way they collected large 
sums of money, which they spent in keeping women, drinking wine, and 
eating meat. They abused cows, brahmans, spiritual guides, and even the 
gods. The Rdja at last expelled them from the forest. Wherever they 
went, they suffered much distress. They visited many countries and com- 
mitted innumerable crimes. Once the inhabitants of Dihli proceeded to 
Ayodhya, to bathe there on the day of the Navamf. The thieves, with the 
intention of plundering them on the road, accompanied them. The pilgrims 
asked them who they were, on which the thieves replied that they were 
pilgrims and residents of the country of MarakAntar. Thus they all arrived 
at Ayodhya, but the thieves had no opportunity to plunder the pilgrims. 
The celestial protectors of Ayodhya assuming the shape of men, fell sud- 
denly upon the thieves and began to beat them with clubs of krodh 
[anger]. At this time Asitamuni appeared and said, “ 0 protectors, let the 
thieves go, for they will be freed from sin, and you will obtain great benefits. 
The protectors let the thieves go. The thieves said, * O Bhagavan, we 
bow to the protectors.’ Then Asitamuni replied, “ You are very fortunate : 
those who beat you were the Vighnas [troublers] of Ayodhya, who prevent 
wicked persons from entering it ; they have let you go on ray account, you 
should, therefore, now perform the pilgrimage of Ayodhya in due manner, 
which will remove your sins. Then the thieves asked in what way they 
should perform the pilgrimage, so as to secure places in heaven. Asitamuni 
answered, “ Those who restrain their passions and do not commit sins, 
gain the full advantages of the pilgrimage. He who controls the passions 
and gives alms in proportion to his means, obtains these benefits. He 
who keeps the Muni fast, shaves at Svargadvar, bathes there, and visits the 
birthplace, is released from the sins of killing a cow and a brahman, of 
cohabiting with the wife of a spiritual guide, and from many others of the 
same kind, and thus obtains salvation. On that day, men, Kinnaras, Gaii- 
dharvas, and the gods, bathe in the Sarayu and visit the birthplace. You 
should also do the same ; proceed and you will see great wonders.’' Then 
Mahadeva said, 0 Goddess, having spoken thus, Asitamuni disappeared, 
and the thieves were glad and entered the city.” 

Chapter IX. 

Then Mah&deva said, “ When the thieves entered Ayodhyft agreeably 
to the words of Asita, Ayodhyd, assuming a charming and beautiful form 
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appeared before them, in white clothes, accompanied by several maids, 
adorned with necklaces and armed with the S'ankha, Chakra, Gada, and 
Padina. She is the beloved abode of Ramji and the most ancient of all the 
sacred places. She is worshipped by all the Gods and the Munis who reside 
there. Thus the thieves saw what no one had ever seen before, and they were 
very glad. As sin^ have no power there, they lost their iniluence over 
the thieves, as will be explained. Ayodhya advanced towards them with 
the Gad^, and the thieves trembled from fear. All of a sudden, the sins made 
their appearance, wearing blue clothes with horrible and dreadful faces, 
depressed noses, wearing iron ornaments, Iiaving red hair of diilerent 
shapes, some blind, some one-eyed, and so on. Then Ayodh}a beat them 
with clubs, and compelled them to lly. They waited under a j)ipiil tree 
outside the city, and made a horrible noise, wliich greatly astoni.shed the 
people. Ayodhya tlien called the tliieves, who went to Svargadvar. It was 
theNavami day, they bathed in tlic Sarayu, repaired to the Birthplace, ke[)t 
the fast, and visited the place. Thus they were freed from all sin<. At 
this time, Yama called Chitra-Gupta and said, ‘ The thieves have become 
pure, blot out their sins from thy book and forgive them ; tlieir sins have 
been destroyed by Ayodliya, the first city of Vishnu. Here live those 
who reipiire salvation. The tliieves have become Vaishnavas. Tlien Chitra- 
Gupta became sorry, and said, We have suffered much trouble in entering 
their sins, but it may be, as thou sayest, that we shall no more rc'gister the 
crimes of the wicked ; for it is all in vain : the wicked go to Ayodhya and 
obtain salvation and the vicious, in the Kali Yiiga, become jiure on visiting 
the Birthplace.’ Having said this, tiny scratched out the sins of tlie 
thieves.” 

Then Mahadova said, 0 Goddess, the messengers of Yama, who wander 
about on earth, came to the pipal tree where the sins of the tliicwes stood 
crying and asked them, ‘ Who are you, wdience have you come ? wdiat has 
brought you here, and what are you talking about The sins replied, 
‘There were five thieves in the country of Marakantar, very wicked, wlio 
nourished us and did not mind the orders of tludr parents, spiritual guides, 
the Visdas and Puranas.’ They then related the whole of the rest of the 
above story.” 

Then Mahadeva said, ‘‘0 Goddess, on liearing the words of the sins, 
the messengers felt compassion for them, and got angry with Ayodhya, 
but unable to oppose her, they told them to stop there, as they would try 
their utmost to bring them again together with their friends (the thieves). 
After this, the messengers went to the place of Y^ama and said, ‘ You have 
made a great muAake.’ Yama replied, ‘ You are not aware of the advantages 
of bathing at Svafgadvar, keeping fasten the Navaml and visiting the Birth- 
place, I am quite unable to fight with Ayodhya, let us go there.* Iiaving 
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said this, Yama riding on a buffalo, and accompanied by Bhdt, Parvati 
Pisacha [evil spirits] and Ganas, went quickly to Ayodhy^. Meeting VisVa- 
karma near the city, he asked him, ‘ Where do you come from at this 
time on the day of Navami ?* VisVakarma replied, ‘ I come from 
Ayodhya after bathing at Sargadvar and visiting the Birthplace, and have 
been ordered by Brahma to repair to Sakait with the gods, and build houses 
there for the pilgrims of Navamb’ Hearing this, Yama advanced, relating 
the advantages of Ayodhya to his servants. He first arrived at the Tons, 
and prayed to it with folded hands. Thence he went to the Guptar-Ghat, 
and sat down on the bank of the Sarayii, praising Ayodhya.*’ 

Chapter X. 

“ Yama, having praised Ayodhya as described above, solicited pardon for 
his sins. Ayodliya tlion aj)pearcd, to please him. Yama bowed to her, 
upon wliich Ayodh\ii said, You are very wise, I am much pleased with 
3 ^ 11 , ask for a l>oon, and let me know the object of your coming hero.” 
Then Yama replied : “ 1 f you are pleased with me, tell me the way by 
which the sins that stand under the Pipal tree outside the city, may be 
destroyed, and secondly, forgive tlie faults of our messengers.” Ayodhya 
said, “ Remain on the ])ank of the Sarayu, wliieh shall be known by the 
name of Yainastbala. It i.^ called Jama-tbura by the people. Those who 
bathe hero on the ftecoiul day of tlie lunar half of Kartika, shall be free from 
your fear. Let the sins tliat stand under tlie Pipal tree be destroyed 
by my order.” Having thus spoken, Ayoilhya disappeared. Yama then 
remained at the bank of the Sarayii, and Chitra-Gupta, and the messengers of 
Yama were greatlj" ashamed, and the sins were destroyed in a moment. 
Yama, having built bis house there, went to bis [dace, rtdating the benefits 
of Ayodliya to his messengers.” 

Tlien Mahadeva said to the goddess, “ I have told 3 mu the advantages 
of Ayodhya, the Sarayu, the Birthplace, and the day of the Navami. He 
wlio hears them, or relates iliem to others, obtains salvation in the end after 
having enjoyed all pleasures. What Agastya Muni said to Sutikshna 
Muni I have related to you. This religious story removes the sins of one 
who is ignorant, the enemy of the Brahmans, the spiritual guide of the 
Vedas, and of the Gods, provided he tell, read, and hear it in faith.” 

Then Parvati said, “ I shall now be glad to hear the advantages of the 
Kitchen o-f Janaki.” Mahadeva answered, “ 0 Gockless, listen to its 
sin-destroying story. Her kitchen is always filled with articles of food ; its 
mere sight accomplishes our wants. Its pilgrimage is performed at all 
times : no one can fully describe its benefits, but I will do so m a brief manner. 
The house of one who daily visits it, remains filled with victuals. On seeing 
it, Parasurama was released from the crime of destroying the Kshatriyas. A 
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mere visit to it removes sins committed knowingly or unknowingly. It 
freed Balardma from the sin of killing Sut. What more shall I say about 
it ? — it is the bestower of all sorts of joy. It is situated north-west 
of the Birthplace. Forty yards north of the Birthplace lies the house of 
Kaikeyi, where Bharata was born. Sixty yards south of it is the dwelling 
of Sumitra, where Lakshman and Satrughna were born. Their sight releases 
man from worldly ties, and gives salvation. South-east of the Birthplace is 
S i t a k u p, which is also called ‘ Jhaiia-kiip.’ Drinking its water renders a 
man intelligent. Brihaspati, Vaslshtha, and Yaniadeva drank its water, and 
attributed to it their dignity and pros[)erity. 

South of Hanumat-Kund is S u v a r n a - k li a n a li, called Son^-khar 
by the people, wliere Kuvera showered gold from the sky. South of it is 
Sugriva Kund, and south of that B i b h i s h a n a K u n d. Pilgri- 
mages to these })laees on the day of Navami destroy all sins and bestow 
every kind of blessing.” 

Chapter XI. 

Then Parvati asked Bhagavan to tell her how gold was showered in 
the Suvarna-khanah, and what caused Kuvera to fear Baja Uaghu. Maha- 
adev replied, 0 goddess, this story strikes all with astonishment. There 
was a very powerful king of Ayodhya in the family of Iksvaku. He pro- 
tected the world, and subdued a crowd of enemies. His name was well 
known in the three worlds, and he loved his people. The canopy of his glory 
surrounded the ton quarters of the globe ; he reduced his foes to submission, 
amassed great wealth by his conquests, assembled a large army, conquered 
many Bajas, took tribute from them, and thus fdled his cotters with in- 
numerable treasures. Being at ease and leisure, he intended to perform a 
sacrifice at Ayodhya. With this view he called Vas'isht;ha, Vexmadeva, Kas- 
yapa, Jab^il, Bharadvaj, Gautama, and other Munis, gave them suitable 
houses, and prayed : “ 0 venerable sirs, I intend to perform a sacrifice, please 
tell me what Sacrifice shall I perform.” All the Munis replied, “ O Ma- 
haraj, the VisVa-jit sacrifice would be a suitable one, because you have 
conquered the three worlds. Do not delay.” Maharaja Kaghu thou 
performed the Vis'va-jit, and distributed his money among beggars. With 
the exception of his territory he kept nothing in the shape of money, and 
thus pleased the Gods, the Muuis, and men. Thus he became as famous as 
Indra. At that time Kauto Muni, a disciple of VisVamitra Muni, 
learned fourteen sciences, and promised to pay in lieu fourteen krors of 
gold-muhurs. He compelled the spiritual guide to demand the above sum 
from him. A gold muhur is sixteen m^shas in weight. He thought that 
no one but iJahirAjA Eaghu could afford so much money, and he went 
therefore to Ayodhyi. The Maharaja received him with great /espect ; ho 
had uo gold loft and used earthen vessels. Seeing the state of the Maha- 
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raj, the Muni was sorry, thought it improper to ask him for anything, and 
veiy unreasonable to put a man of such liberality to shame. He gently ad- 
ih’ossed the Maharaja and said, ‘*0 Raja, you have given all, it is useless for 
me to tell you what I have promised to pay my spiritual guide. What do 
you say to this P” Hearing this, Mahardja liaghu became thoughtful, and 
requested the Muni with folded hands, to stop a day at his house, so that 
he might make some arrangement. The Muni did as requested. Raghu 
thought that as all the Rajas had paid their tribute, it was not right to 
exact more from them ; he might therefore take something from Kuvera 
who had inexhaustible treasures. Accordingly he went to him. Kuvera, 
hearing of this through his messengers, was happy, and showered down 
gold in such quantities, that a mine of gold was formed. The messenger^ 
tlien went to the Maharaja and reported to him what hatybeen done, uj)on 
wliich he was pleased, showed the Muni the mine, and told him to take 
all the gold that was in it. The Muni took as much as he required, and 
left the remainder. Kauto then said, O Raja, you shall get a sou who 
will increase the intluenee and dignity of your family ; this Suvama-klianah 
will be the bestower of every one’s wishes. Bathing and giving alms hero 
will bestow riches upon men. The })ilgrimage is to be performed on the 12th 
day of the lunar half of Bais akh, and those who perform it will gain numer- 
ous advaniages. A i)ilgrimage to it on the tenth day of the lunar half of 
Kartika will also bestow great blessings upon them. Having given this pro- 
mise, the Muni W(mt away. After this, the Raja went to the house of the 
spiritual guide, and, to obtain bis wishes, distributed among the Brahmans 
the gold that was left, and continued to protect liis subjects. O Goddess, 
thus did the mine derive its dignity from the Muni’s boon.^’ 

Parvati asked to toll her the cause why the spiritual guide had become 
so angry with Kauto Muni as to demand so large a fee from him. Maha- 
deva said, ** 0 goddess, listen to what 1 am about to relate. Vis'va- 
mitraMuni is a sage, and knows the past, the future, and the present. Once 
he performed a great devotion at his house, when Durbasa Muni came to 
him. He was very hungry and called out, “ O Muni, I am hungry, give 
me something to eat, I want rice-milk.’^ Vib'vamitra immediately brought 
a hot vessel full of rice-milk. Seeing him come with it, Durbasa asked him 
in gentle terms to hold it till he had bathed. Having said this, Durbasa 
went borne, and Vis'vfimitra, without feeling angry, stood firm like a peg, 
with the vessel in his hand for a thousand years, during which Kauto Muni 
remained in his service. At the expiration of the said period, Durbasa 
returned, found both happy, ate the rice-milk, and wont home satisfied and 
praising them. Then Vis'vainitra, pleased with the services of Kauto 
Mui^i, taught him all the sciences and told him to go homrf. Kauto Muni 
requested VisV^imitra to ask a fee; but he answered that his services, 
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were quite sufficient. Kauto Muni repeated the question and received the 
same reply. But he persisted in his request, upon which Vis'vamitra 
got angry and said, ** Pay fourteen krors of gold muhurs for learning the 
fourteen sciences.” Kauto Muni replied that it would be paid. He thought 
that only Mahfiraja Raghu could afford to pay such a sum ; for he had 
conquered the world and performed the Vis'vajit sacrifice, and his wishes had 
been obtained. 0 Goddess, he who listens to the story which I have related, 
shall be freed from sin and get salvation. There is no doubt about it.” 

Chapter XII. 

“ To the south of the Suvarna-kbanah is the YajnaVedi [the place of 
sacrifice], where S'ri Ramachandra performed sacrifices. West of it is the 
Agni Kund [t]j^ fire altar], adorned with various jewels. Its light removes 
darkness, and devotees reside here. A man sliould put here three kinds of fire, 
Dakshinagni, Garliapatya, and Ahavaneya and perform the pilgrimage to it in 
faith. Bathing, giving alms, and reading religious boots here bestow great 
blessings. He who bathes at this place becomes immortal. This is beyond 
question. Giving gold, grain, clothes, cows with their young ones, and bath- ' 
ing here, confers riches. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the 1st of 
the dark half of Agrahayana. The offering of Finds (balls of flour or rice) 
here is equal to a Gayd Sraddha, and it blesses the deceased ancestors. Giving 
alms here is equal to performing an As'vamedha. 

South of Yajna Vedi is the confluence of the Tilai and Sarayd. To 
bathe, give alms, particularly grain, to fast and feed the Brahmans here, is 
equal to performing tlie Achai Sautramani sacrifice. Merely bathing here 
makes a man healthy, aud yields the benefits of ten As'vainedhas. By 
giving gold here, a man becomes virtuous and glorious. S'ri Raghuiifitha 
made this river famous. It is also called Tilodaki, because its water 
remains black as the seed of the sesamum. Bathing in the Tilodaki at 
the confluence destroys the sins of seven births. O Goddess, it is therefore 
proper for men to bathe in it and give alms here, because these benefits are 
everlasting. 

“ West of the Tilodaki and the Sarayd is As'oka Batkd, the garden of 
S'ri Raghun^tha, in which various trees are planted, such as the sandal, agaru, 
kalagura, fir, champa, naugkesar, mahua, kathal, asan, surtur, lodh, kadamb, 
aijun, ramnama, sutawar, vasanti, mundar, plantain, and other trees. 
Many flowers and fragrant trees are also found here, the colour of some being 
like gold, of some like silver, of some like fire, and of others bldck. 
There are several pools, ponds, wells, and cisterns, adorned with jewels and 
filled with clean water, on which the lotus and other flowers float. In the 
middle of it is % bungalow decked with beautiful artificial flowers, brilliant 
like the stars. It is bettor thdh the Nandana garden of Indra and the Chitra* 
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kiitba of Kubera, because S'ri Ragbundthji enjoys himself here. There 
are many buildings and many seats, and upon one of the latter Ramachandra 
seated Janaki with his own hand. The maids and male servants brought 
pleasant food and beverages to them. A great many Apsards and Hun's 
came to dance, and having partaken of the food began to sing. Ramachandra 
pleased all, and sat with Janaki, as Chandram^ does with Rohini, or the 
seven Munis with their wives. After this, he daily enjoyed himself with her, 
as Mahadeva docs with Parvati. In that orchard there is the Sitakunda, 
constructed by Sita with her own hands. Ramachandra said that it should be 
the bestower of innumerable blessings. Listen, O Janaki, I shall describe its 
advantages. The benefits of bathing and giving alms, and of devotion and 
sacrifice hero, are everlasting. The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 
4th of the dark half of Agraha3"ana, and destroys all sii^. This Knnda is 
superior to all other sacred places. Batliing and giving alms here and worship- 
ping Itamachandra with Janaki, bestows salvation.” 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, hoar the advantages of the other sacred 
places. West of Sita-kunda is V i d a - k u n d a, the mere sight of which 
confers all sorts of blessings. West of it is V i d 3^ a - P i t h a, and south of it 
isVidya Devi, Ho who bathes in the Kund and visits the Devi, obtains 
salvation. Vidya-Pitha is also called Siddha-Pitha, and is the bestower of 
knowledge. A man should worship the Pith-Devi, offer the sixteen prescribed 
articles, read mantras, and the following pra3"er : ‘ O goddess, he who wor* 
ships thee and meditates on thee, obtains elephants for his vehicle ; and 
becomes a Lok^s'var (master of the world). He who thinks of thee with- 
out asking for an3"thing, gains salvation.’ Vishnu, Siva, the sun, Gancs'a, 
and Devi are* pleased wdth one who reads their mantras here, and make him 
prosper. Therefore it is necessary that one should worship here. The 
pilgrimage is to be performed every month on the Sth of both the wane and 
the waxing of the moon. Here a man ought to give grain and fruits and 
wash the Dey| with milk. Tlie Uchchatana, Mohan a, Stambhan or Pryoga, 
are accomplished here. A pilgrimage, performed during the first nine days 
of the light half of Kartika, removes sins and bestows salvation.” 

Chapter XIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, O Goddess, south of Yidya-kunda isK li a r j ura- 
k u n d a, which is also called K h a j oh a. Bathing in it cures diseases such 
as the itch. Its pilgrimage is performed on every Sunday. West of Vidyd- 
kunda is the Manlparvat (hill of jewels) surrounded on all sides by creepers, 
and plants. The Tilodaki flows near it. The cause of the hill’s being here, 
IS as follows : Once Janaki said to Ramachandra, ‘ I wish tfc enjoy myself on 
a hill, get me one, if you are pleased with me. Raghunatha replied, ‘ Very 
good’ ; then called Garuda and said to him, ‘ O king of bii'ds, go towards the 
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North and bring the Maniparbat. Garuda went and brought the hill. He 
then asked where it was to be placed. Raniachaudra replied : ‘ Place it west 
of Vidya-kun^.* This was done, and J^naki was pleased. Garuda asked 
permission, and went to heaven. Raghunatha then said to Janaki, ‘ See, 
the hill is ready, take your companions with you, go there, and enjoy your- 
self.’ Janaki did so, and continued to visit it dail^^ The mere sight of tlic 
hill, destroys a mountain of sins and those of one thousand births. 

‘‘ South of Maniparbat is G a n e s' a - k u n cl. A man should praise 
Ganes'a with his mantra and give the sixteen prescribed things, and say the fol- 
lowing prayer : ‘ Th}' trunk is red ; thy face is beautiful ; tliou fulfillest the 
wishes of thy devotees ; tluni art a support of those who plunge into a sea of 
trouble ; thy belly is broad ; remain in my hcai*t for ev^er ; thou stn/.cst thy 
enemies with thy tjcunk, and throwest them up into the air, and thou bless- 
est thy devotees.’ 

“ West of the last is the D a s' a r n t h - k u n d, very beautiful and adorn* 
ed with jewels. It destroys all sins, and accomplishes all desires. West of it is 
K a u s a 1 y a - k u n cl, by bathing in which and giving alms there one ob- 
tains all sorts of joys. These pilgrimages are performed on the last clay of 
Bhadra. West of the latter is S u m i t r a-k u n d, and soiitli of it, K a i k e y i- 
k u n d. The pilgrimage to both are performed on the 1 r>tb of Bhidra South- 
west of it are the D u r b h a r and M a li a b b a r jionds. Pilgrimages thereto 
are performed on the fourth of the wane in Bhadra. A man wdio worships 
Vishim-Siva, and the Brahmans here, obtains bis wishes. Vishnu and Siva 
have been here from time immemorial. Meditating on them destroj'^s sin.«. O 
Goddess, their origin was this. Vishnu and Siva were con.sulting with each 
other, when they smelled the perfumes of dowers which had * lieen placed 
there by Durbliar and Mahabbar, who were brothers and used to sell lotus 
dowers. Both the gods were pleased, and said to tlie brothers that the two 
ponds would be called after their names, and men and women would bathe in 
them and obtain their desires. ^ 

. ; « North-west of M:Jjdbhar-kuud is Yogini-kun^, where sixty-four 

YeSginis dwell. They all bestow great blessings upon men, but particularly 
upon women. Therefore it is necessary that they should bathe in it. The 
performance of a Puruscharana here gives riches, 

“ East of Yogini-kun4 is U r v a s h i - k u n d, after bathing in which 
Urvashi went to heaven. Her story is as follows : A great Muni, named 
Haibha, was performing devotion on the Himalaya, when Indra sent Urvashi 
to disturb him. She was most beautiful, and had no equal in the rogions of 
Indra. She came with spring and the god of love to the place of the Muni. 
The Muni looked up and was wounded by the arrows of love. He became rest- 
less and angry, and said, ‘ O wicked retainer of Karnadeva, you have come 
here, proud of your beauty to.distm’b me in my devotion ? — be ngly.* Hearing 
this, she became very son-y and falling to the Muni’s feet said to him in be- 
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seeching accents, ‘ O Bhagavan, I am under the control of another, and have 
come by the order of Indra, please therefore forgive my fault, and tell me how 
to escape your curse. The Muni said, * There is a sacred place, at Ayodhya, 
situated east of Yogini-kund, go and bathe in it, and ypu will recover your 
beauty, and the place will bo named after you.’ She bathed in the pond, and 
was restored to her former beauty ; and the pond has since then been called 
Urvashi-kuneJ. He who bathes here in faith and with due ceremony, obtains 
beauty. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to this place should 
be performed on the third of the light half of Bhadra. One who bathes here, 
gives alms, and worships Vishnu, is sure to go to liis regions.” 

Chapter XIV. 

Then Mahadeva said, ‘‘ O Ooddess, east of Urvashi-kund is the charm- 
ing V r i h a s p a t i - k u n d, lillcd with innumerable flowers. It is the des- 
troyer of sins and has pure water ; and here he lived and performed sacrifices. 
Bathing and giving alms here frees a man from sin. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fifth of the light half of Bhadra. Here Munis worship, and 
the gods (such as Indra, &e.) obtain their wishes when bathing at this 
place. Bathing, going on a pilgrimage, and worship))ing Vrihaspati and 
Vishnu here, cleanses a man of his sins. The had effect of an impending 
unlucky day in a Kundli [horoscope J, is destro3'ed by worshipping Vrihas- 
pati here. One wlio forms an image of gold, drt'sses it in yellow silk cloth, 
and gives it to a Brahman, is freed from falling into troubles. 

“ To the East of the last is the K u k m i n i - k u n d. Once S'ri Krishna- 
chandra came on a pilgrimage to Ayodhya with Rukmiiii and Satyabhama, and 
lived here a month. He dailj^ batlied in tlic Sara^Mi and read the Mantra-raj. 
llukmini seeing a great man3" [)onds here, built one of her own, where Vishnu re- 
sided. A man must bathe here, give alms, and worship the Brahmans with the 
Vaishnava Mantra. A pilgrimage to it on the 9th of the dark half of Kartika, 
bestows a s&h upon a barren woman and riches upon the poor. This is 
beyond question. Men and women bathe here and enjoy themselve^in this 
world and go to the regions of Vishnu after death. After bathing in the 
Rukmini kund and giving alms there, one should meditate on the form of 
Krishna in the following way — ‘ Thou art dressed in yellow silk -cloth, and 
armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Sarang. Thou art the husband 
of Lakshmi. Ndrada and other Munis constantly think of thee. Thou 
wearest a crown and bracelets and rings. Thou art adorned with the Kaus- 
tubhaMani.* Thou art black as the flower of the linseed.^ Tliy oyes are 
like the lotus.' By this meditation, a man undoubtedly obtains all his 
wishes. • 


* The name of a jewel. 
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“ North of Rukmini-kund is the sacred place called Ohirodaka; its 
water is like milk. Bathing here releases one from all sins. At some time, Da- 
s'aratha performed a sacrifice here, in order to be blessed with a son. At the 
expiration of the sacrifice, the being in whose name it was performed, appeared 
in a handsome shape, and holding a golden vessel filled with rice-milk. Ho gave 
it to the Maharaj, who, by the advice of the Munis, divided it into three 
equal parts, and gave one of them to Kaushalya, the second to Kaikeyi, and 
the third to Sumitia after dividing it into two parts. Kama was born of Kau- 
sbalya ; Bharata, of Kaikeyi ; and Lakshman and Satrughna of Sumitra. 
The Brahmans cooked rice-milk and washed it with the water of the pond, 
on which account it became white like milk, and the pond got the name of 
Chirodaka. By bathing at this place, one is certainly blessed with a son, 
and obtains all other wishes besides. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
11th of the light half of Kartika. Bathing, giving alms, and worshipjnng 
Vishnu here, gives the above-mentioned benefits. The pond is called Chi r- 
S a g a r by the people. West of it is C h i r e s' v a r a M a h a d e v a, stationed 
there by Maharaja Das'aratha. A man is to worship him with the sixteen pro- 
scribed articles and read the following prayer — * Thou livest at Kailas'a. Thy 
companion is Kuvera. Thou hast got the moon on thy forehead, and the 
Ganges in the tuft of thy hair. Thou enjoyest th^'self in the woods of 
Kalpa-tree. I have worshipped thee with the leaves of a Bel -tree and 
water ; forgive my sins,’ 

“ South-west of it is D h a n y a k s h a,* called D h a n a i c h af by the 
people. Maharaj Ilariscliandra here deposited a great treasure for the protec- 
tionof which he stationed a Yaksha at tl»is place. The Kaja caused VisVdmitra 
Muni to perform the Kajasuya sacrifice, on which he became undisputed 
king. He here deposited innumerable treasures. The Yaksha named Fir- 
man thar protected the Treasury, called Pnmode A'nand, bestower of hap- 
piness, and was very obedient to the Muni, who ‘being much pleased with 
him, told him to ask for a boon. He replied, ‘ O Muni, J lived in the 
house oj Kuvera and once stole perfumes, on which account ho cursed me 
and said, * Hay thy body stink !’ The Muni took some water from the 
sacred place, threw it upon the Yaksha, and thus rendered his body perfum- 
ed. He stood up before the Muni with folded hands and said, ‘ O Lord, by 
thy favor my body has become perfumed, therefore name this holy spot,* 
The Muni replied, ‘ Its name shall be Dhanaicha in the world, and it will 
be the bestower of beauty and wisdom. Bathing here will remove allstink, 
and by giving alms in proportion to his riches and worshipping Lakshmi, a 
man will obtain great wealth. Here a man should worship Mahil-Padma,]! 

♦ A tribe jof celestial beings. 

t Place of great treasure. 

Names of the nine Nidhi or treasures. 
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Sankha, Makara, Kachcliapa, Mukunda, Kunda, Nila, and Varchcha, because 
all these reside at this place. He should also give gold and grain 
publicly and privately, particularly on the fourth day of the dark half of 
every month. Pilgrimage, bathing, and libation of water here, satisfy all, 
from Brahma to the smallest insect. Having said this, O Yaksha, people 
should throw water three times and gain salvation. By worshipping thee, 
the nine Nidhis, and Lakshml, either out of or in the water, a man shall 
obtain great blessings, such as a son, riches, faith, knowledge, and salvation. 
Whoever from pride does not worship thee, shall forfeit the religious fruits 
of one year’s devotion.’ After saying this the Muni disappeared. 

“ West of it is Vis h ii u h a r i, a celebrated shrine,*' Parvati said, 
" 0 Bhagavan, tell rne what the cause is of its renown.** 

Chapter XV. 

Mahadeva answered, ** O Goddess, there was a BrMiman named 
Vis'va-s'arma, acquainted with the Vedas and religious principles, virtu- 
ous and much devoted to tlie worship of Vishnu. He once came on a pil- 
grimage to Ayodhya in hope of seeing Vishnu and pleasing him with his 
devotion. He practised great austerity, kept fasts, and ate herbs, fruits, 
and roots. In Jyaistbaand A'sadha, be sat before a fire ; in the rainy season, 
in the rain ; and in winter, in the water ; and thus he bathed and worshipped 
Vishnu with all his heart. He meditated on the sun, moon, and fire, winch 
he made the Pitiia upon which he seated Vishnu, dressed in yellow-silk cloth, 
with his weapons, and worshipped him with perfumes and flowei*s. He 
read the twelve-letter Mantra for thirty years, lived on air, and repeat- 
ed the following prayer, * O Bhagavan, animate and inanimate, spiritual 
guide, the best of mankind, the god of the gods, lotus -eyed, beyond 
thought, imperishable, master of sacrifices and the world, the destroyer of 
sins, endless, spoiler of births, having the lotus in the navel, bearing the 
garland of the seeds of the lotus, lord of all, destroyer of Kaitabha,* master 
of the three words, foui'-bodied Basudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, armed with the Chakra, parent of. the whole world, protector of 
the people, lovely one, the father of fathers, thou art the articles of sacri- 
fice ; thou art the mantra ; thou art the master of the sacrifice ; thou art fire ; 
thou art Varuna, armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Padma ; sup- 
porter of the weak ; holder of the Mandar hill ; destroyer of Madhu ; and 
husband of Lakshmi. Thou art Narayana, Krishfia, and Madhava, be pleased 
with me.” Upon this, Bhagavan appeared, riding, on Garuija, dressed in 
yellow-silk cloth, armed with the Saukha and Chakra, and said, ‘ O son, I 
am satisfied with thy devotion ; ask for a boon.* VisVa-s'arma replied, 

* O Bhagavan, all my wishes ai’c accomplished by thy visit, |five me everlast- 

* Name of a devil. 


T 
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ing piety,* ThenBhagavan answered, ‘ May you have unchangeable devo- 
tion and obtaia salvation. This place shall be named after you. You are 
very fortunate.’ Having said so, Bhagavaii stmck the ground, and water 
gushed forth. He then washed the Brahman with the water, and made him 
passionless, free from sin, and healthy. Hence, O Goddess, this holy place is 
called Chakra-tirtha. It is the destroyer of sins and the bestower of 
blessings. He who bathes here, goes to the regions of Vishnu. Bhagavan 
again said to Vis'va-s'arma, * O Brahman, station the image of Vishnu-hari 
here,’ and it was done. Its pilgrimage is performed from the tenth of the 
light half of Kartika to the end of that month. Bathing at this place ab- 
solves men of all their sins and leads them to paradise. The Pitris (deceased 
ancestors) of a man who here performs the Pitri Sraddha go to heaven. 
This is beyond question. By bathing, giving alms in proportion to his 
means, and visiting Vishnu, a man obtains salvation.” 

“ O Goddess, I have described the advantages of Chakra-tirtha ; north- 
east of it is V a s' i s h t h a - k u n d, the destroyer of sins. Here the great 
devotee and saint Vas'ishtha and his 'chaste wife Arundhati remain. The 
benefits of bathing at this place are great. A man should here worship 
Vamadeva, Vas'ishtha, and Arundhati in particular, and bathe and give alms. 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the 6th of the light half of Bhadra.” 

Chapter XVI. 

S'ankara continued, “ O Goddess, north-east of Vas'isbtha-kund is 
Sagara-kund, the fulfiller of all our wishes. Bathing and giving alms 
here confers great blessings. Whatever benefit is gained by batliing in the 
sea on the last day of a month, is obtained by bathing at tliis place on any 
eastday. Its pilgrimage takes place on the last day of Kartika. By bathing 
and giving alms here, one obtains all desires and is freed from all* sins. 

“ North-east of Sagara is the charming B r a h m a - k u n d, built by 
Vishnu, who lives there and once performed a Bacriliee in due form. He 
bathed with the gods in the kund, which was filled with clear water, lotuses, 
water-lilies, and covered with geese, karandavas,* and chakravaka, and sur- 
rounded with beautiful trees. On seeing this, the gods asked Brahma with 
folded hands, ‘ O Pitamaha, (father of all) tell us of the advantages of the 
kun^, Brahma replied, ‘ Listen attentively. The kun^ contains various 
fruit-trees. By bathing here, a man is released from all sins, obtains a 
handsome shape, and riding on a vehicle, yoked with geese, goes to the re- 
gions of Brahmfi, whero he remains, like me, till the general destruction. 
Bathing and giving alms here, gives the same benefits as the performance 
of an AsVa-medha \ consequently a man should bathe, give alms, worship, 
and sacrifice at this place ; for this destroys capital crimes and confers ever- 

* A kind of duck. 
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lasting blessings. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fourth of the light 
half of KArtika. The distribution of gold and grain, in proportion to a man’s 
power, gives me satisfaction.’ Having thus made known this holy spot, 
the bestower of salvation, Brahma, disappeared. 

“North-east of Brahma-kund, at a distance of two hundred yards, is 
R i n a - m o c h a n wiper-ofF of debt’), which is difficult of access to the 
wicked and unlucky. Its water joins that of the Sarayii, and its origin is 
this Once, on a pilgrimage, the Muni Lomas came here, and by bathing 
was freed from all debts, and cured of mental diseases. Feeling this, he was 
much surprised, and lifting up his hands, and shedding tears of joy, spoke 
in the following manner : — ‘ Rina-mochan is superior to all other sacred 
places, for bathing in it removes all debts. The three debts, Rishi Rin, 
Deva Rin, and Pitri Rin,* from which a man can only be freed by a 
Brahm charj sacrifice and by having a son, are destroyed by bathing in it. 
O people, I found out its glory in a moment ! It is therefore incumbent 
on you, to bathe, give grain, gold, &c., through which you shall obtain all 
kinds of blessing.* 

“ Further cast of this holy place, at the distance of forty yards is 
P a p a - m 0 c h a n (sin-wi|)er). Its origin is this : There was a Brahman 
named Narhar in the country of Panchala, who, falling into the company of 
liars and wicked peo))le, committed many crimes, such as killing Brahmans 
and speaking against the Vedas. He once, with some virtuous men, came on 
a pilgrimage to Ajmdhya, and became absolved of his sins by bathing at this 
holy spot. Flowers fell on his head from the sk}*^, and a beautiful vehicle 
descended, riding on which he went to the regions of the gods. From that 
time it became famous, and received the name of Papa-mochan. Evely one 
praise.s it. Its pilgrimage is performed in tlio dark half of Magha. The 
fruits of bathing and giving alms here are everlasting and destroy all sins.* 

Chapter XVII. 

Mahadeva continued, 0 Goddess, east of Papa-mochan, and two hundred 
yards distant from it, is situated S a h a s h r a - d h a r a, in the water of the 
Sarayii, and is called Lakshmana-kumJ. It do.stroys all sins. Here Laksh- 
iiiana disappeared by the order of Ramachandra. Its origin is this ; When 
Raghunatha had performed the business of the gods, Kal (death) being sent by 
Brahma, assumed some shape, came and solicited him to disappear. While he 
was talking privately with Raghunatha, he took a promise from him to give up 
whoever entered the room during their conversation. RaghunAtha ordered 
him to put Lakshinana at the door, to prevent any one from coming in. By 
the will of God, DurbasA Muni came and said to Lakshmaua, I am hungry, 
go to Raghunatha and inform him of iny arrival.’ Lakshmaua made several 
♦ Pohtfl of Munis ; debts of the gods ; debts of forefathers. 
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apologies, which the Muoi did not accept ; he was therefore compelled to enter, 
and to communicate to Raghunatha the Muni’s request. Raghunatha took 
leave of Kala, came to the door, paid his respects to the Muni, and having 
given him food, dismissed him. Raghunatha became anxious and said, * I have 
never told a lie, it is improper to break a promise. O Lakshmana, it is now 
necessary for us to separate for some time and you must disappear, Laksh- 
mana ol)eying his order, went to tlie Sarayu, and intended to throw liimsclf 
into it, when Stesha burst the earth in a thousand places, and made his ap- 
pearance, by virtue of which the spot was called Sahashra-dhara. Indra also 
came with the gods and said to Lakshmana, ‘ You have performed the affairs 
of the deities, please come to rnv regions, Stesha is waiting for you. Laksh- 
mana then entered the river. This sacred place is fifty yards in extent. By 
bathing and giving alms here, the people will go to the regions of Vishnu. 
He who will bathe and woi'ship S'esha at this spot, will be free from sins, and 
obtain all his wishes. There is no doubt about it. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fiffch of the light half of SVavana. The fear of serpents is 
removed by the worship of S'esha on that da 3 \ i5y bathing here during 
the whole month of Vaisakha, a man remains krors of kalpas in the regions 
of the gods. To go to, and reside in, the place of Vislu,ui, one should give 
a milch cow, clothes, and ornaments to a fit person. To jilease Lakshmi 
Narayana, and to obtain riches, men should worship Brahmans and their 
wives in Vaisakha, because all other sacred spots come and remain here du- 
ring that month.” 

Mahadeva continu»*d, Goddess, Indra having sent S'esha to Pa tala 
(the lower regions) and accompanied by the gods, took Lakshmana to his 
realms. From that time, this kund has been called Lakshmana kuiid. It 
has a thousand streams.” 


Chapter XVIII. 

Having heard the advantages of Lakshmana-kund, Parvati was delighti 
pd and rec^uested Mahadeva to describe other sacred places. Mahadeva re- 
plied, “ 0 Goddess, south of Vidya-kund is V a i t a r a ii i (the destroyer of 
gins) by batliing in which oi^e does not go to Yama loka. Its pilgrimage 
takes place on the full moon day of Bhadra. 

South of Yaitaraui is G h o s h a r k a, the destroyer of sins. By bathing 
and giving alms here one ia sure to go to the regions of the sun. Bathing 
at this spot cures leprosy and other diseases. Its pilgrimage is performed 
every Sundi^y, on the sixth day of the light half of Bhadi*a and M&gh, 
on' the sixth of the light half of Bhadra, if there be a Sunday on that day, 
and on every Sunday in jPauaa. The origin qf Qliosharl^a is this : There 
Was a Iting naqaed Qbosha, of the solar race, who was very powerful, 
who protected his subjects, and whose renown had 8pi*cad far and wide. 
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His glory was like that of the* sun, and he conquered all his enemies. 
Having entrusted the management of his dominions to his ministers, he 
went to a thick forest to hunt, killed many deer, tigers, and pigs, and 
wandered about here and* there. He felt thirsty and searched for water, 
when luckily he saw a pond. He had a wound on the hand, which the 
application of no medicine could cure. But no sooner had he touched 
the water of the said pond, than the wound healed. Seeing this, the Raja 
was astonished, bathed in the pond, drank its water, and asked the Munis 
what pond it was. Being told that it was the Suraj-kund, he began to 
pray in the following manner, ‘ I bow to thee, O Sun, thou art Bhaga- 
van, filled with gi*andcur ; thou art the lord of the god of the deities ; 
thou art Chid-atma (formed of wisdom), S'avita (creator of the universe) ; 
Ingad, Anand (bestower *of happiness to the world) ; Pirbha-geha (full of 
pomp)^ Deva (resident in the hearts of all) ; Trimurti (personification of 
the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur, and Sama) ; Virusvan (covering the world 
with glory) ; Yogajna (well versed in religious meditation) ; Purapur* 
rup (personification of the immoveable and moveable, from the gods to 
the insects) ; Karankarya (personification of cause and effect) ; Triloka- 
timirachclihid (destroyer of darkness of the three worlds) ; Achintya (beyond 
thought and speech) ; Parabrahin (essence of the world) ; Bhaskara 
(maker of light) ; Yogi-priya (lover of those who know and act according 
to the Yoga S'astra) ; Yogarup (who can only be known through deep me- 
ditation) ; Yoga (opportune) ; Sada-mam one who always resides in me ; 
bestower of all blessings and free from pride ; Yaga-man tra-riip (personifica- 
tion of sacrifice, its mantras, and everything conuected with it) ; Rogogheria 
(de.stroyer of diseases) ; Utsai pirsant (pjotector of devotees and de- 
stroyer of the wicked) ; master of the planets and great sacrifices ; Priya- 
atma (lover of the soul) ; and Pirkash-korak (gratifier of every one’s 
wants) ! I pray to thee, bo pleased with me.’ The Sun being satisfied with 
the prayer, appeared to fulfil bis wants. The Raja worshipped him, and 
stood up with folded hands. The Sun replied, ‘0 Raja, ask whatov^ 
you choose, I will give it.’ The Raja said, ‘ Please remain at this place.’ 
To this the Sun agreed, and said, ‘ Whoever shall read your prayer will 
obtain all bis desires. This spot shall bo named after you and me.’ Hav- 
ing said this, the Sun disappeared. The Rjija became as glorious as the 
8un, and bowing to him, went home. He who bathes at this place, will go 
to the regions of the sun and obtain alllus wants. 

“ West of Ghosharka is Rati-kun^, the destroyer of all sins. Bath- 
ing in it, and giving alms here, gives beauty. 

** West of that is K a m a - k u n the bestower of happiness, by bathing 
in which one becomes as handsome as Kiima, and obtains*richos and virtue. 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifth of the light half of Magha.” 
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Chapter XIX. 

Mahadeva said, Goddess, west of Kusumayudlia-kund is M a li- 
tre s' vara Mahadeva, the bcstower of great blessings which have no 
equal. There is also the Mantres'vara-kund, where one should bathe and 
worship Mantrcs'vara, which frees a man from the transmigration of his 
soul for millions of Italpas. Its origin is this : When Ramachandra, having 
performed the orders of the gods, was on the point of leaving this world, ho 
read a Mantra, created the kund, and stationed Mantres'vara Mahadeva 
there ; from that time it has been a famous place. In its northern part are 
planted lotuses, water-lilies, and Kulhar plants. He who bathes here, gives 
alms, and worships Brahmans, goes to heaven for ever. No one can fully 
describe the advantages of Mantres vara. 

“ North of it is S i t a 1 a Devi; by worshipping whom, one is freed 
from sins. Her worship takes place every Monday. She is to be especially 
worshipped during small-pox epidemics. 

“ North of it is B a n d i D e v i, hy meditating on whom a man is re- 
leased from prison. A man who is thrown into a dungeon, or has oftend<*(l a 
king, is freed from both of them by meditating and worshipping her. Her 
pilgrimage is performed on every Tuesday. 

“ North of that is C h u t k i D c v i, hy meditating on whom one obtains 
all his wishes. Snapping of the fingers {chiitkt)^ and lighting Iain})s here, ho- 
stows great blessings. Her ])ilgrimagc is performed on the fourteenth day of 
every month. West of it is her kund, and tlie pilgrimage to it is made on 
the fifteenth of Kartika. Bathing and giving alms at this place takes a 
person to heaven. 

“ West of Chutki-kund is N i r m a 1 bk u n d, by bathing in which Indra 
was absolved of the sin of murdering Virtra Asur, and thence it ia called hy 
that name. By bathing and giving alms here, a man is a])aolv(‘d of capital 
crimes; and its pilgrimage is performed on the last day of Sravana. 

♦ “ North of it is G o p i r t a r, where Vishnu is stationed and is called Gup- 

ta-hari. In the beginning of S a t y a y u g a,” continued Mahadeva, “ a battle 
took place between the gods and the demons, in which the former were de- 
feated. Accompanied by the gods, I went to the sea of milk, whore Vishnu 
was sleeping on the hydra. Lakshmi was shampooing bis feet ; Narada and 
others were praising him ; and I thus began to pray, ‘ I bow to thee con- 
queror of Kal (death) ; devotees see thee in their devotion. Thou art the 
best of all, pure and free from ignorance. Thou art all the Vedas and Mantras. 
Thou assumest the shape of a goose, which separates milk from water, and 
then drinks it. Thou art truthful, nay truth itself. Thou art a mine of 
justice. Thou kiwwest everything, from the largest to the smallest. Thou 
art omniscient and all-seeing, the bcstower of salvation, the place of uu* 
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changeable wisdom, tlie destroyer of the wicked, and the treasury of riches. 
Thou dei^cendest to the world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice ; thou art 
the creator of illusion (mdyd)^ matter, and the universe ; Maharudra, S'esha, 
supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 
which Brahma issued, and from him, the world. Thou supporteat the earth 
and the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and efiect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures. Thou 
assumest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill Hiranyakashiup and 
other demons. Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and S'iva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Smri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation. In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes.’ On hearing our prayer, 
Vishnu appeared, was pleased, and said, ** I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your imuses by the demons, go ye to Ayodhya, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them.’ ” 


Chapter XX. 

Then Mahadeva said, 0 Goddess, having thus told the deities, tlie 
rider on Oaruda (Vishnu) disappeared, and coming to Ayodhya performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers. Hence the spot 
is called Gupta-hari, 

Listen now to the origin of C b a k r a-b a r i. At this place Sudai*sana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whence it received the name of Chakra- 
liari. By visiting these two Haiis, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained groat wealth, 
and became happy. Headed by Vnhaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodhy^ to see Hari, and adored him with undivided at- 
tention, upon which ParamesVara appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said — ‘ O gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.’ The 
gods, having got permission, replied, ‘ O Bhagavan, we have obtained all our 
wishes through thy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 
and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-hari. He who will bathe 
here and worship Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heaven. One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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borns covered with gold, her hoofs wijfh silver, her back with brass, her tail 
with jewels, iiud her body covered with a beautiful cloth, to a fit person, free 
from sickness and sin, because otherwise she will carry him to hell. By 
worshipping me without desiring anything, a man shall go to paradise, and 
salvation shall fall to his lot. It is therefore proper for ye to repair 
thither, batlie and worship Gupta-hari, because he is the bestower of riehoH, 
piety, and many other blessings.’ Having said this, Bhagavan disappear- 
ed. The gods then performed the pilgrimage to Ayodhyd in due form, were 
pleased with its advaiitages, and remained there. The pilgrimage to Gopir- 
tar is performed on the last day of Kiirtika. 

North of Gupti-hari is Gopirtar, the destroyer of all sitis. By 
bathing and giving alms here, a man is not involved in misery. O Goddess, 
tliore neither has been nor will there ever be such a place. What Manikarnl- 
ka is in Kas'i, Maha-kal in (Jjjain, and Cluikravdpi in Nimkhar, that 
Gt>pirtar is in Ayodhya, because thence llarnachandra with all its inhabi- 
tants wont to Sakaitun (paradise).” Parvati asked how Ramaehandra had 
carried all the residents of Ayodhya to Sakaitun. Mahadeva answered, “ O 
Goddess, listen to it attentively. When Ragliunatha, having performed the 
work of the gods, intended to go to Sakaitun, which is his abode, all sorts of 
creatures, monkeys, bears, Munis, Gandbarvas, &c., came to him to pay their 
respect, and said with folded hands — ‘ We shall all follow you, for we shall 
die, if you go without us.’ Hearing this, SShd Raghimatha first spoke to 
Bibhishaua, ‘ O Biblnshaiia, I have told you to reign in Lanka till the 
end of creation, and you know my words cannot be untrue, nor ought you 
to think so, therefore you had best go to Lanka ; yow are my friend, do not 
otherwise, nor answer me.’ Then Ramaehandra said to Hanuman — ‘Do 
not disobey me, remain in this world, tell the people of my story, in- 
crease my fiime, and protect tlie pious.* He then turned to Dohind 
Mayind and said — ‘ You have drank nectar and are immortal, .stop here 
and protect the princes of my family.’ Afterwards he told the rest of the 
monkeys, bears, and Rakshasas to accompany him, and dismissed Bibbishana 
and the others. Having done this, he called Vas'ishtlia, his spiritual guide, 
and requested him to make preparations for departure to Sakaitun, which 
he did.” 

Chapter XXI. 

Mahadeo continued, “ 0 Goddess, having bathed and dressed in yellow 
silk cloth, S'ri Raghunatha performed the usual daily ceremonies, and, taking 
Msh-grsiss into his hands, prepared to leave. He said nothing to any 
one, but went out of the city like the moon issuing forth from the sea. 
Lakshmi and Sarasvati assumed human shapes, and went forth from his left 
and right arm$ respectively ; the former, the goddess of wealth, and the lat-" 
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ter that of wisdom. Weapons, such as the sword, bow, and arrows, ap- 
peared in form of men, and the Vedas as Brahmans. So also did Onkar, 
Gajitri, Svah§, S'raddha, Vashat, mountains, Munis, those whom Ramachan- 
dra respected, Bharata, Satrughna, Brahmans with their children and wives 
and servants, all the subjects, with purified hearts, clean clothes, and daubed 
with sandal, bears, monkeys, insects, worms, beasts, birds, scorpions, serpents, 
and aquatic animals, all freed from sins and sorrow. Thus they came to 
Svargadvira, bathed tliere, and began to move, conversing together. Seeing 
this the gods were struck with wonder. They went four and a half kos to 
the west of Svargadvara, and observing the Sarayu became very happy. The 
generous, great, and the fatlier of all, Brahma, with the gods, mounted on 
chariots, came gently through the air. Flowers were showered on Raghu- 
natha and his companions, Apsaras danced, and Gandharvas sang. Brahma 
said, * O Raghava, leave tlie visible body and come with thy brothers ; I 
cannot compel tboe, do whatever thou plcasest. I alone know thee, thou 
art he to whom all go and in whom all find a resting place. Thou art om- 
niscient, the supporter of all, and the bestower of salvation. No one knows 
tliee, devdid of May a, whicli thou hast produced to create the world. Thou 
art beyond tliought,’the essence of everything, the smallest and largest, and 
everlasting. Thou hast no superior; come to thy ancient residence with, or 
without, a body.’ Rainachundra considered that as he liad come from Ayo- 
dbya, it was improper for him to go hack, so he went to Sakaitun, where 
Visliiju is worshipped. His eompanioiis followed liim with their bodies 
without feeling the least pain, and enjoyed all blessings. All the gods 
praised them and went to their homes. The imprecation of Narada, which 
was that RAinaehandra should sufier from tlie separation of his wife, was 
fulfilled, and now Rainachaiulra became Vishnu, and Sita Lakshmi. Rama- 
ohaiidra then said to Brahma, ‘ O Brahma, point out a [dace for the residence 
of my followers, who have left their homes and relations ; they are my devo- 
tees and are beloved by me. I could not allow them to die.’ Brahma said, 

‘ Let them remain in Santaloka (a name of lieavcn).’ Those who leave this 
world, meditating on Ramaehandra or Ayodhya, or merely bathe at Gopirtar, 
will surely obtain 4ieaven, All men, animals, insects, worms, birds, and 
other creatures, when bathing in the Sara3"u, became beautiful and glorious, 
just as iron is converted into gold when it touches the philosopher’s stone, 
and go to the regions of Vishnu. 

“ Here, therefore, they went across the Sara^ui without fear, like those 
who in crossing catch hold of the tail of a cow ; hence the jdace is called 
* Gopirtar.’ * 


u 
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Chapter XXII. 

Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, a man is sure to get salvation at Oopii^ 
tar ; for there is no other sacred place equal to it. Those who bathe hero 
go to heaven. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifteenth of Kartika. 
Indra, the other gods, and all the sacred spots on earth come and re- 
side here duiing the month of Kartika, and are cleansed of their sins. 
Bathing, giving alms, according to one’s means, worship and sacrifice, all 
bestow everlasting fruits. The sacred places being filled with the sins of 
the people, remain restless till Kartika, when they repair to it and bathing 
here, become all pure. To please Vishnu, one should feed Biahmans, and 
give a cow and griiin in due form to a proper person. Lighting lamps lh‘re 
with ghi or oil of sesamuiu confers the same advantages as bathing at 
Kiirukshetra duiing a solar, or in the Narbada, duiing a lunar, eclipse, and 
weighing oneself against gold. He who gives a bead of gold here, goes to 
paradise, and whoever performs a sacrifice and bestows grain upon the poor, 
is freed from the transmigration of soul. Burning oneself in the fire, leads 
one to the place of Vishnu. Those wdio fast here never return to this 
world. The Sarayu flows from the eyes of Narayana : wlio can describe its 
benefits V The Ganges rises from the feet of Hari, and*a man obtains the 
fruit of an As'varnedha at every step which he takes towards it. What 
then shall I say of the Siu’ayu where Uamaehandra daily bathes?” 

Then Parvati said, ‘‘ O S^ankara, 1 have heard that Kajas Harisclian- 
dra and Hukmangada carried Ayodhya to heaven ; tell me how.” S^ankara 
answered, “ There was a llaja named Hari&elijindra in the Treta cycle, a 
descendant of llcsvaku, celebrated for piety. Draught never visited his 
country, and no plague ever occurred in his land. The young did not die, 
the people were not irreligious, they were ever happy, and did no injustice 
for the sake of getting rich. This was the cause why he carried Aj^odhya 
to heaven. Another Ilajji, Itukmangada, of the same line, had a son named 
Dharmfingada, very learned, brave, and obedient to his fatlier. He kept the 
fast of the eleventh day of every month in due manner at the advice of 
Narada, and went to the regions of Vishim with all his‘subjects. Rukrnau* 
gada, mounting a celestial car, also went to that place.” • 

Chapter XXIIX. 

Tlieu Barvati asked IVIah^deva to describe the remaining sacred places 
at AyodbyA. Mahddeva said, ‘‘ West of Suraj-kuiida is Durgd-ku|id«- 
Bathing here and giving alms and feeding the Brahmans, make a man 
obtain his wishes. '*The eight-armed goddess is stationed here. The pllgri- 
jnage is performed on every Tuesday and the eighth of every month. 

" South-easi of Suraj-'knn^ is N u r a g r 4 m a, by bathing in which a)L 
sins are destroyed. South of it lies N a r 4 y a n a • g r 4 m a, which has a 
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pond, by batliing in wbich a man is absolved of all his sins. Tlie pilgnmage 
to these places is performed on the eleventh of the light half of Kdrtika. 

“East of Suraj-kunda is Trepdrari Mahadeva in the vicinity 
of the Sarayu. By bathing in the Sarayu on the last day of Kartika and 
worshipping him, people obtain their wishes. 

“ East of it is B i 1 V a h a r i, the destroyer of sins. Its origin is this : 
There was a veiy beautiful and young Gandliarva who used to laugh at 
every one, and ill-use Munis, devotees, and Brahmans, Seeing this, Narada 
cursed him, and told him to be a buffalo for a thousand yugas. But he 
solicited forgiveness, upon which Narada ordered him to go and live 
in Ayodliya, where he would obtain salvation on the birth of Bamaehan* 
dra. Accordingly, he went to Ayodhya, resided on the bank of the Sarayu 
for a long time ; and when he lieard of liamachaiidra*s birth, he went to his 
house, and ascending a fine celestial car, repaired to heaven. He stationed 
Vishnu at A3’odhya, and called him b}" the name of Bilvahari. He who sees 
him is freed from the three kinds of debts, povert}*^ or misfoi'tune, separa- 
tion from friends, and fear of enemies ; and ‘be who bathes and worships 
Bamachandra and Jaiiaki here, will certainly gain salvation. Its pilgri- 
mage is performed on the fifteenth day of Vaisakha. 

“ East of it is V a 1 m i k a T i r t h a. It is related that a liunter named 
Pindhir, from the Himalayas, once came to the Sarayu in pursuit of a deer, 
and, seeing a devotee, halted for three nights. The devotee released him from 
his sins, and the hunter spent a thousand j^ears in devotion of the gods. He 
was reduced to a mere skeleton and covered with a Valinika*. Some time 
after, Bainachandra came playing to the Sarajni, and seeing the Valinikii 
touched it with his hand, whereb}" it assumed a beautiful sliape and went 
to heaven. Having observed tlijs, Kaghunatha asked him who he was. 
He told his story and with folded hands fell upon the ground. Raghunatha 
told him to rise, and by his order he mounted a chariot and went to Sakai- 
tun. Prom that time tlie place was called Valmika. Men who visit it 
are freed from the three kinds of debts. Visiting Valmika, leads a man to 
Jana-loka ; bathing there leads to the regions of Vishnu. Ho who offers 
here oblations, pleases his deceased ancestors and obtains the fruits of per- 
forming a s'raddha at Gaya. 

East of it is tbe sacred residence of Risbj-asringa llisbi, who was mar- 
ried to Santaji, the sister of Ramaehandra. He lived here with his wife for 
a long time, and performed acts of devotion for the benefit of the people. 
He who bathes in the Sarayu and worships tbe said Muni, obtains his 
wislies. The pilgrimage to this place takes place on the last day of Kai'tika 
and the ninth day of the light half of Chaitra. 

“ South-west of it is P o n h ari, where there is a potid, by bathing in 
♦ A mound of earth raised by white ants. 
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which a man gains his desires. The pilgrimage to it is performed on every 
Sunday. By giving alms at this spot, one is cured of the sickness called 
pandu (jaundice). West of it is Bh ar at a -k u n d a, a beautiful pond 
filled with lotuses, waterlilies and other flowers.” 

Chapter XXIV, 

Mahadeva said, ‘‘O Goddess, by bathing in the Bharata-kunda a man 
is freed from all his sins. The advantages of bathing and giving alms here 
arc everlasting. A man should give grain to the poor at this place, and 
give money and clothes to a Brahman and his wife. North of it lies N an- 
digrama, where Bharata lived. lie was passionless, obedient to Bama- 
cliandra, and protected his subjects. By visiting it, a man gains the benetits 
of living at K6s'i for a thousand manvantaras, bathing at Prayaga for twelve 
succc.ssing years in Makara, performing a s Vtiddha at Gayfi, and vi.siting 
Jagannatha. The pond is adorned with beautiful flowers and trees wbieli 
cast tlieir shadow upon it. Performing the s'raddha at this spot, pleases 
the deceased ancestors and the gods. The fruits of giving here gold, grain, 
clothes, cows, and lands, are everlasting. 

“ To the west of the tank is K a 1 k a, whose worship grants all desires. 
West of it is J u t a - k u n d a, wlierc llanfiaehundra and others were shaved 
on their return from conquest. By bathing hero, a person obtains all bis 
wishes. A man at Bharata-kunda should wor>liip Bharata with his wife ; 
and at Juta-kunda, R^machandra, Lakshmana, and Janaki, The pilgrimage 
to both these kundas is performed on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
Chaitra. 

“ To the west of Juta kund is A j i t a V i s h n u. lie who lives on water 
or milk, worships Ajita Yishnii, sing.« and dances here, gains all his de.sires. 

“ To the east of it is S a t r u g h n a - k u n d. The pilgrimage to it is 
performed on the eleventh of the dark half of Chaitra. 

“ North of Satrughna-kund and south of Bharata-kund is G a y 4 - k u p, 
the bestower of all desires.. The deceased ance.stors of a man who bathes 
here and gives alms, are released from hell and go to the regions of Vislimi. 
The performing of a s'raddha with parched grain, sweetmeat made of flour, 
gjii and sugar, pancake, rice milk, oil, and mola.sses, wliich ever of these the 
pilgrim may be able to afford, satisfies the Pitris ; it is therefore necessaiy 
for a man to do so, because tliereby lie obtains many sons, riches, and other 
blessings. The s'racTdha .should particularly be performed on the 15th day 
of a month, if it be a Monday. 

“ East of it is the sacred place Pis'achamochan, by bathing in 
which and giving alms there, a man is never affected by the power of 
ghosts ; s'rfiddhrfs should also be performed hero. The pilgi*image is per- 
formed on the fourteenth of the light half of Agralmyana. 
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“ East of it and of its the vicinity is M a n u s, also called Punnibas, 
by bathing in which a man gains his wishes and is absolved of his mental, 
bodily, and oral sins. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the last day of 
Phadra. 

“ South of it is the Tons, bathing in which destroys all sins. On its 
bank^ are situated the charming abodes of Munis, such as M^ndukya, which 
grant all desires and destroy all sins.*’ 

Chapter XXV. 

Mahfideva then said, O Goddess, the Tons rises from a place in the 
forest of P r a m o d a k, a very sacred spot, adorned with various beautiful 
trees, by visiting which a man is released from his sins. Different kinds of 
birds perch on the trees, and sing harmonious songs, which destroy the sins of 
the hearer and give them pleasure. Its water is very clear and wholesome. 
In the forest, Miindukya Muni performed devotion, and thus made it sacred. 

“ East of it is the holy residence of G a u t a m a R i s h i, and east of that, 
is the abode of Chav ana Muni, the mere sight of which destroys all 
sins. There are a great many trees which adorn the banks of the Tons, and 
are used as pillars of sacrifices. The pilgrimage to it is made on the last 
day of Agrahayana. 

“ On the other side of the Tons and near Dhngdes'var is Sitd-kuniJ, 
the destroyer of all sins and bestowerof our wishes. Tlie pilgrimage to it is 
performed on the fourteenth of the light half of llliadra. In the vicinity of 
it is K a in a - k u n d. Tlicrc is no limit to its advantages, tlicy could not be 
described in a hundred years. The benefits of batliing here are equal to those 
of giving grain, clothes, carriages, gold, laud, villages, and cows. Listen 
to an ancient story. There was a Brahman, named Brahmadatta, well ac- 
quainted with the Vedas. He performed acts of great devotion by living 
on vegetables of spontaneous growth, fruits, and roots. He made pilgrim- 
ages to the Ganges, Yamuna, Gomati, Gandaki, Satadrii, Payoshini, Chan- 
drabhaga, Sarasvati, Narbada, Sona, Prayag, Gaya, Vindhya Tirtha, Him- 
nut Tirtha, Bi-eshurvana, and other sacred jdacos, such as Nimkhar, Push 
kara, Kurukshetra, &c., in due form. Having performed these, lie came to 
this pond, was pleased with it, bathed in the liama-kund and the Sita-kund, 
meditated on Raraachandra, breathed his last, and riding on a celestial 
car went to heaven, attended by Apsaras and Gandharvas. Reading or bear- 
ing the above story leads a man to heaven. 

“ South of that is the abode ofBhairava, the more sight of which des- 
troys all sins. He was stationed here by Vishnu for the protection of Ayodha. 
The pilgrimage to it is performed on the eighth of the dark half of Agra- 
h^yana, and bestows great blessings. A man should offer^to him sacrifices 
of animals and worship him, which will fulfil all his wishes. Having com- 
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fortably resided at Ayodhya, Bliarata went to pay his visit to Bliairava and 
bailt a temple for him.** 


V Chapter XXVI. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, at that time there appeared a cow, 
from the teats of which sweet milk spontaneously issued. It fell upon the 
ground, on seeing which monkey's and be£u*s were struck with astonishment, 
and asked S^ri Raghunandana, Avhatthe cause of its appearance was. Rama- 
chandra answered, ‘You should ask the spiritual guide Vasishtha this ques- 
tion.’ They then went to him, headed by Raghuiiatlia, and requested him 
to reply to the point in question. After some meditation, he said that the 
cow had come for their sake, and that the place where its milk had fallen, 
should ill future be called K s h i r a - k u ii d a. Kshires'var Mahadeva had 
appeared in it, pleased with him because he had subdued his enemies and 
performed the w'ork of the gods ; he should therefore Avorship him with 
Janaki. Raghunandan worshipped the image as told by V^s'ishtha, and from 
that time it has been called D ii g h d e s' v a r a, and the kunda, S i t a - 
kunda, because it was built by her. lie who visits Dughdes 'vara and 
bathes in it, is absolved from his sins; and he who worships Sila, Rama, 
Lakshmana, and Dughdcs'vara here, obtains his wishes. The pilgrimage to 
it is performed on the fourteenth of the light half of Jyaishtha. He who per- 
forms it goes to heaven, and is freed from all kinds of grief. 

“ To tlio «ast of it is S u g r i v a - k u n d, near wliich is Shabh, where 
by bathing, g^ng alms, and worshipping Rama, a man gains that very day 
his desires. East of it is II a n u m a t - k u n d a, to the w^est of which is 
Bibhis'hana Sar. A man by bathing in both, giving alms and wor- 
shipping Rama here immediaielj^ obtains his wishes. West of it is tli <3 
abode of A s t i k a Muni, by visiting which one is freed from the fear of 
serpents. In its neighbourhood is the residence of R a m a n i k a Muni, 
the mere sight of which destroys all sins. 

“ West of that is the knad of Gliritachi Apsara in the water of 
the Sarayd, like that of Nirmala. In former times, there was a devotee named 
Vatsa, who wandered about on the Himalaya without food, and restrained his 
passions. Indra saw him and became jealous, lest he might seize his throne, 
and sent Ghritacbi Apsara to disturb him. The Muni saw how adorned she 
was with beautiful clothes and costly ornaments, became restless, and in his 
anger cursed her. He said, ‘ Thou art proud of thy beauty and disturbest 
devotees, go and be ugly V Deformed through the curse she fell to his feet, 
and solicited him with folded hands, and spoke thus — ‘ Have pity on me and 
forgive my fault, I afia not independent ; I have come here at the command 
of another ; tell the, therefore, how I may be released from your curse,* The 
Muni replied, ‘ Thereisakun^ at Ayodhyfi, in the water of the Sarayd, west 
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of the residence of Kurunaka ; go and bathe in it, and thou shalt be restored 
to thy beauty, and the kund will be named after thee.* She did accordingly, 
and became beautiful again ; the kund has, since then, been called Ghritdchi- 
ku^nj. He who bathes in it, in due form, obtains beauty cither iii thi^ life 
or afterwards. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to it is per- 
formed on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa. To worship Vishnu 
here is proper. 

“ West of it, at tlie distance of four miles, is the confluence. By 
bathing in it, a man obtains the benefits of performing a thousand As Va- 
inedhas, a hundred Va japeyi and many Ilajasuya, and of batliing at Kuru- 
kshetra during an eclipse of tlie sun. He who bathes here on the twelfth, 
flftecuth, and last days of a month, and during eclipses, undoubtedly goes to 
heaven. The benefit of bathing at this spot on the last day of Pausa, is 
greater than that of standing on one leg for a thousand years, and hanging 
with the feet upwards and head downwards ibr ten thousand j^cars. Ten 
millions of sacred places assemble here on the twelfth o^every month, and 
the fruits of visiting all of them arc, therefore, obtained by once bathing here 
on that day. JJatliing at this ])laco always confers blessings, but particu- 
larly in Pausa, when all, whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, or even 
bastards, obtain heaven and are freed from the transmigration of souls. 
Lighting lamps at the confluence!, in due manner, during the month of Pausa, 
destroys the great and small sins of many births, just as fire destroys aheap 
of cotton, and bestows long life, health, wealtli,aud high rank. By keep- 
ing up the whole night, remaining pure, restraining the passions, causing fire- 
saeriliccs to be performed l)y BiMliinaus, worshipping Vishnu, hearing reli- 
gious stories, such as the Gita, i&c., which please Bhagavan ; bathing ateaidy 
dawn at the confluence in due form, giving gold, grain, clothes, cows, and 
horses on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa, one obtains salvation and 
goes to the place of Vishnu. By bathing here, a man gains the fruits of 
making the annOal pilgrimages of nil the sacred spots. In the early part 
of the Satya Yuga, Bhagavfin became incarnate in the shape of a boar, kill- 
ed Hiranyaksha, c-leared the earth of wicked men, came and lived here, 
and built a shrine. The Gods and Gandharvas and Munis, filled with joy, 
thus began to pray; — ‘ O Varaha, we bow to thee, thou art the lord of the 
deities, omnipresent, the destroyer of the fear of thy devotees, all-powerful, 
thou killedst demons with thy teeth, perservedst religion, and gavest a pre- 
^sent to the sea,’ On hearing the above, Varaha asked, ‘ Wl)at is your 
request, tell me now at this place, which bestows salvation on my devotees.’ 
The Gods said, ‘ O Bhagavan, -if thou art pleased with us, grant that who- 
ever batlies at the confluence, may be released from the dread of his enemies, 
from separation ^ from bis friends, and from re-enteiirfg the womb of a 
mother.’ Varaha answered, ‘ Be it so, the confluence will be the do- 
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stroycr of sins, and the bestower of wealth, justice, love, and salvation/ Af- 
ter this, the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis settled here.** 

Chapter XXVII. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, west of Vardhakshetra is J a m b u 
T i r t h a, the giver of all wishes, by bathing in which a person is freed from 
the crime of killing a Brahman. Its origin is this : A jackal once went 
to the house of a Brahman, named Devasarva, the sight of which made 
him good. 

“ Near it is the residence ofTundaluk Brahman. He who visits 
it and performs sacrifices here, scares away poverty, and goes to heaven. 
There was a Brahman called Tundala (fat), very greedy, and clad in the bark 
of trees, who was involved in debts, and suffered great distress. He onco 
came to the bank of the Sarayii, and seeing a charming spot, stopped 
there for three successive nights without sleeping, and then bathed. This 
released him from debt and restored him to health, and thus he went to 
heaven. Those who bathe in the Sara\ u near his abode are sure to obtain 
salvation through Bhagavan’s favour. 

** South of it lies the A g a s t^^ a S a r. Bathing here, giving alms, per- 
forming sacrifices and woi^hip, and fasting and keej)ing up for three suc- 
cessive days and nights, ^dehls the fruits of an Agnishtoma Yaga, without 
fasting ; but he who lives upon vegetables, roots, and fruits, is freed from 
all sins whether committed in childhood, manhood, or old ago.’* 

“Mahadeva said, O Goddess, listen now to the luime? and the advan- 
tages of the sacred places that lie on the northern bank of the Sarayu. First, 
Pana Shur, by worsiiipping wliieli, after bathing in the Sarayu, one ob- 
tains all his wishes. This is beyond a ciuestioii. Secondly, G o k u 1 a 
N a g a r 1, in which there is a holy pond, and near it is the temple of Lakshnii. 
He who bathes in the pond, adores Lakshmi, gives alms in proportion to his 
riches, and performs oblations, will obtain wealth. Tlienris no better place 
of worship for the acquisition of riches. The pilgrimage to it should be made 
on the eight of the light half of Bhadra. Thirdly, S a p n e s' v a r i Devi 
resides at her place, and informs a man in dream, whether his desires are to 
be fulfilled or not. The pilgrimage to her place is performed on the eighth 
and fourteenth of every month. 

“ East of that lies the Srotas river, and the K a 1 1 a (crooked) 
joins it. .Bathing at the confluence and giving alms there in duo form 
destroys all sins, especially on the last day of Kdrtika.” 

Chapter XXVIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, O Goddess, at the confluence ds a sacred spot, 
called Champakapura, the destroyer of all sins, where there was a disciple 
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of Gulur Muni, who was very learned and obedient to his spiiitual guide, 
whose daughter he had mariied. She became pregnant, and when once at 
midnight he read the Vedas, the child iil the womb spoke and said, ‘ It 
is improper to read the Vedas at this time,’ which so offended him that 
he cursed the child, and said, ' May thy eight limbs be deformed !’ In duo^ 
time the wife gave birth to a boy who, though its eight limbs were deformed, 
was yet a very line child. One day, he asked his father’s permission, went 
out to perform his devotions, and set out for the Yamuna, where ho worshipped. 
He was engaged in devotion when by chance fourteen hundred daughters 
of the great RAja MaudhAta came to the place. They laughed at the 
devotee ; and angry at their impertinence, he said, ‘ Be ye, too, ugly and 
deformed ! When they returned liomc, tlieir father was surprised at their 
deformity, and asked them tlie cause of it. They replied that they were 
under the curse of the devotee. The father told them to go to Ayodhya 
and visit Katala Devi. They did so, and were restored to their former 
beauty. The pilgrimage to this place is performed on the ninth of the light 
half of Cliaitra. 

North-east of KataU is Manorama, thebestower of all our wishes, 
where the renowned Baja Dasaratlia performed a sacriiicc to obtain forgive- 
ness of sins. He ivas successful, made an As'vamedlia Yaga, fed a great 
many Brahmans, and gave alms. Here the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis 
perform devotion to gain tlicir wishes. Its i)ilgrimage is performed on the 
last day of Chaitra. Oblations in honour of the deceased release them from 
bell, and cany them to heaven. 

South-east of Manorama is R a m a B e k h a, formed by Rdmachandra 
with his bow for the sake of giving his cows water. He who visits it, 
does not go to hell, and bathing in it destroys all sins. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms that die here, go to the regions of Vishnu. 
Those who see this river, will gain riches, age, health, a son, a wife, a 
grandson, fame, wisdom, and other blessings. A Brahman will gain spiri- 
tual knowledge; a Kshatriya victory; a Vais y a, wealth; and a S'udra, 
worldly comforts. Its pilgrimage is performed on the third day of the light 
half of Chaitra. West of Itaiiia Bekli<i is the Sarayii, kithing in which 
frees all from sins.” 


Chapter XXIX. 

Parvati said, ** 0 Mahadeva, relate to me more of the advantages of 
Rama Rckh a.” Mahadeva replied, “ Listen attentively, for merely hearing 
mylstory destroys the sins of all former births. The Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, Kinnaras, Navas, Nagas, Gohink, Siddhas, Gerah, Nakshatras, Lok- 
palas, Dikpalas and Brahma once came to Ayodhya to bathe at the Rama 
GhAt on the birthday (anniversary) of Ilamachandra. They all became pm'e, 
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and settled there as invisible beings. There was a great assembly of the 
people at the Ghat, find some person went to Vas'ishtha Muni and asked 
him the cause of it. He said that it was Ramachandra’s anniversary, when 
bathing in the Sarayii and worshipping him, destroys all sins*^ and releases 
men from returning to a mother’s "womb. Hear, 0 Goddess, some of the 
advantages of this holy spot as described by the Muni to the inquirer. On 
the day of Rama Navami, a peacock accidentally came to R^ma Ghat with 
a serpent, which fell from its beak into the Sarayd, assumed a beautiful 
shape, with four arms, and riding on a celestial car went to heaven, in 
presence of the whole assembly. Drums beat in the skies and flowers were 
showered down. The Rishis were struck with astonishment. Rama Ghdf 
is also called Rama Kuiida. Narada said to the Rishis, ‘ This is the benefit 
of bathing at the Ghat.' Hearing this, the}*^ did as they were told, became 
four-armed, and went to heaven. Those who listen to this story obtain sal- 
vation, and their deceased ancestors are satisfied. All the qualities in a man, 
such as truth, purity of heart, fondness of the Vedas, reading religious stories, 
knowledge, wisdom, good behaviour, mercy, humility, and simplicity arc 
unprofitable, if he do not visit Ayodhya. Even to cherish the wish to go to 
Ayodhya is commendable. The advantages of the Rama Navami are ever- 
lasting. One gains heaven by daily praising Ayodliya early in the morning. 
All good actions are inglorious unless a man see Ayodhya, just as the da*y is 
useless without the sun, and the night without the moon.” 

Parvati said, 0 Mahadeva, you have related to me the fruits of visiting 
the sacred spots in- Ayodhya, describe those of the city itself.” Mahadeva 
answered, “0 Goddess, those who perform the pilgrimage to Ayodhya bodily, 
mentally and orally, gain all advantages. Tlicy should first purify their 
hearts, and secondly visit the sacred places outside.” The goddess asked 
how the first could be done. Mahadeva replied, ‘‘ By speaking the truth, 
shewing mercy, restraining the passions, and by wisdom, fasting, and devo- 
tion.’’ 


Chapter XXX. 

As there are pure, hidifferent, and impure parts in the body, so are 
there water and fire on earth. Those who perform acts of both internal and 
external devotion as mentioned before, are sure to go to heaven. The chief- 
thing in worship is to be pure-hearted. The animals in the water are born 
and die in it, but they do not get to heaven, because they are not pure- 
hearted. An impure heart is attached to the passions of the body, to house 
and wife, and son, and friend, and wealth. A pure heart is one whifli is 
free from these things and loves Vishnu. Bathing in water does not purify 
the heart, just; as a wine-vessel is not pure, be it ever so clean. He who 
bathes, gifres alms, makes sacrifices, prays with a pure heart, lives in a sacred 
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place, and daily reads the Vedas, obtains the full benefits of virtue ; but 
wherever he may reside, he must restrain his passions, deal fairly, and love 
Vishnu, whereby he will gain the advantages of living at Kurukshetra, 
Nimkhar, and Prayaga. He who bathes at Svargadvara and Sahust Dhara, 
and visits Dharma-hari, the Jaiirnasthan, Chakra-Tirtha, Brahma Kund, and 
Einmochan on the eleventh of evQty month, obtains salvation, and i« 
absolved of his sins. Ayodhya is an excellent place, and there is no other 
equal to it. 

** Hear the names of other places than Ayodhya that also give salvation, 
viz. Brahma’s seven rivers ; — the Son, Sindh, Hiran Naksh, Kokh, Loliita, 
Ghaghra, and Satadru ; three Gramas : — Saligram, Sambhalagrarna, and 
Nandi-gr&ina ; seven towns, Mathura, Haridvvar, Kasl, Kanchi, Ujjayini, 
and Dvilrka ; nine forests; — Dandak, Samdhaka, Jambii, Marg, Pushkara, 
Utpalaranya, Nimkharan, Kurnjaugala, Himvan, and Urhad ; nine Ukhars 
(waste lands): — Kainuku, Sliukur, Kas'i, Kal, Kalinjar, Mahakal, Kdli, 
Vat and Es Var ; fourteen Golibjas (concealed places) : — Kokh, Kubya 
Arhud, Mankarm, Vat, SaligrAm, Shukar Dvarka, Mathura, Gaya, Nislu 
kriman, Htu’idvar, Lohargul, Svayam Pirbhas, Maluo, and Badri. Bathing 
in the Ganges is necessary, frequenting the company of the virtuous, giving 
cows, meditating on Hari, feeding the poor, and listening to the Puranas. 
The Munis say that the company of the virtuous stands highest : it destroys 
sins, and bestows wisdom and faith. The mere sight of Ayodhya confers 
the same benefits as frequenting the company of the virtuous.’^ 

This Mahatmya has no parallel. Whoever reads it or hears it, goes to 
heaven. Every one should worship Brahmans and Vishnu, and give gold to 
the former. Those who recite this Mahatmya should receive grain, clothes, 
gold, cows, and nione^', which bless the giver in this world and in the world 
to come. All kinds of devotion yield numerous benefits, when the devotee 
pays Brahmans in proportion to his means. When listening to this M^ha- 
tmya, a man gains sons, wealth, knowledge and salvation, whatsoever he 
wants, and is sure to go to heaven. 


Notes on Manipuri Grammar. — By G. H. Damant, B. A., 0. S., Oachar, 

The grammar of the Manipuri language is practically unknown at 
present, and the Eui'opeans who have any acquaintance at all with it 
might be counted on one’s fingers. So far as I know, there is only one 
book on the language, an English-Manipuri dictionary, printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press in 1830, and thb is now very scarce. The language 
is to a certain extent a written one, and formerly had a character peculiar 
to itself. Manuscripts in this character still exist, and it is even now used 
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in Manipur for genealogies and family records, but all ordinary business 
matters are carried on either in Bengali or in Manipuri written in the 
Bengali character. I may note that all grammatical forms given hereafter 
are derived from the language as spoken at present, and not from the 
manuscripts, which, I am told, contain many obsolete forms, and indeed 
are hardly intelligible to an ordinary Manipuri. The grammar is very well 
worth studying ; and as it contains many peculiarities which are found as 
well in the allied dialects of the Kookics and the Koupuis, a tribe of Nagas 
who inhabit parts of Manipur and Kaelihar, it seems probable that the lan- 
guage of the Lushais and several of the Naga tribes ma}" be derived from the 
same stock. But we hardl 3 " know enough of these dialects to pronounce an 
opinion yet ; however oven if we grant that they are originally branches of 
the same stem, they have varied so much that tliey are now distinct languages 
and not mere dialects, and a knowledge of one is of very little use in learn- 
ing another, a Kookie speaking his own language cannot be understood by 
a Naga, or a Manipuri by either. 

One of the first peculiarities which strikes one is the double possessive 
wbicli is prefixed to certain nouns ; thus — 


aigi ipa 
nangi napa 
magi mapa. 
aigi ikok 
nangi nakok 
magi makok 


m}' father 
your father 
his father 
my bead 
your head 
liis head 


In these words the possessives e, 7ia, and ma are prefixed in addition to 
the usual forms aigi nangi, and magi; pci is of course the Manipuri for father 
in the abstract, hut practically it is never used except iu the forms ipa, napil, 
and mapa. This peculiarity is as a rule confined to words signifying rela- 
tionship as mother, brother, sister, and the like, and to those which signify a 
part of the body as hand, foot, &c, j and it is also used witli a few words in 
very common use, as yUm a house, ^ 90 ^ a thing. It is not generally used with 
words of two syllables, hut there are exceptions, as ‘ aigi iraipak’ my country, 
instead of ‘ aigi laipak.’ These arc general rules only, for nothing but con- 
stant practice can teach precisely in what words it should or should not be 
used. 

The Kookics use Jea, na, and a in the same way ; e. y., 


kapa 

my father 

nap A, 

your father 

apa 

his father 


but they carry it a step farther than the Manipuris, for they apply it 
to verbs ; as : 


even 
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ken kamoyi I have seen 

nang nam5in you have seen 

am^ku amuye * he has seen 

Verbs. 

The conjugation of the Manipuri verb, in its primary form, is simple 
enough, but is rendered somewhat difficult by the number of verbal forms, 
such as participles, and also by the great differences in the negative and 
interrogative forms. 

The verbs are nothing more than a series of roots to which terminations 
are attached in the simplest vvqy. Thus the root chat signifies go”, chd=^ 
eat, pdm = love, hai = say ; but these roots are never found alone in this 
form except in composition, in such words as tdniiighd = wishing to hear 
where td = hear, ning + the termination Id == wishing. The forms in common 
use, which arc nearest the original roots, are chatpd^ chdhd,pdmhdy haihd^ <fcc. 
They are nothing more nor less than verbal nouns, whether adjectives or 
substantives, though more generally used as adjectives or to qualify a 
sentence, as Jchul asidd laibd^ residing in that village. These forms in 
the feminine are changed into pi and hi^ as ydmnd phajahi nupi^ a veiy 
beautiful woman ; atimhi houhi nupiy a woman called Atumbi. The 
forms pd and hd are the same, the change being merely for the sake of 
euphony. In the same way t and I and r, and k and y, are constantly 
interchanged. ^ 

We may distinguish six different tenses — a jiresent terminating in Zf, 
or ri; a future in knni or gani ; an imperative in si ; and three past tenses 
terminating in le or 7'e, I tire or and lamvii or rammi. „The latter refers 
to a thing done some time ago. It is a kind of aorist. The form in lure 
refers to something done just now, it might be called imperfect, and the form 
in le is a simple past and resembles the perfect : it answers to ‘ such forms 
as, went, did, saw, in English. 

The forms in le and lure seem to be often interchanged. In giving 
names to the tenses, 1 have done so more to distinguish one past tense from 
another than with any other object, as I do not mean that the perfect, 
imperfect, and aorist, are exactly represented by the tenses here given, but 
there is a considerable resemblance. 

The participles are perhaps the most difficult part of the verb. There 
are no less than ten different forms, and it is often no easy matter to know 
which form should be used. There are two present participles ending in 
dana and Mdana, There appears to be little if any difference between them ; 
for they; are used only with the present and imperative tenses, as ‘ go tliere 
and see him*, dsikd chattana (or chatktdana) mahdkpoo yengu. 

The past participles are two, ending in ladana and Iddana. They are 
only used in reference to an action which is completely finished, and there 
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appears to be little difference between them. They are only used in con- 
junction with a past tense, e. g.^ when I went there, I saw him, ain& dsikd 
chatludana mahakpoo aind urammi. 

The future participle ends in lagd» It is said to be used only with the 
first person, the present participle in dana being used in its place with the 
other persons, but there appears to be some doubt about this. 

‘ When I go there I will see him*, aind dsikd chatlagd mahakpoo 
uganu 

The next participle ending in ahadi is used with the future to imply 
a doubt, whereas the form in Ia(^d implies a certainty or lixed intention. 
‘Ifl go there, I will see \iim\ Toio?iing amasu/tg aind dsikd chatlahadi 
vnalidkpoo aind ugani. 

The form in kaddbagi is used to express a purpose, but only in the first 
person, as ‘ I am preparing to go’, aind chatkadabagi loun» 

The form in nanabd is used in exactly the same way, but only in tlio 
2nd and 3rd persons, as, ‘ you make preparations to go’, nang clialnanabd 
tourang ton. 

The participle showing time is formed by adding lingaidd to the root. 
It means at the time of doing a thing, as ‘ when I was going there, I saw 
him’, aind dsikd chatlingaidd mahakpoo aind urammi^ 

Tlie last participle is formed by adding panind to the root, and its 
meaning is ‘ from having done so,’ * because I have done so.’ ‘ From 
having gone to that place I know all about it’, mapham dsikd aina 
chatpanind pumnamak aind kangi. 

The causal form is made by the addition of hal to the root, thus kangbd 
= to know ; kanghalbd = to make to know. This form is conjugated in 
the same way as an ordinary verb. 

The general rule for the formation of the negative is to insert da or d 
between the termination and the root ; but the d is in some tenses inserted in 
the middle of the termination, and in the present tense the termination U is 
changed into loi in the negative. The formation will be more clearly under- 
stood from the conjugation given hereafter, as there are considerable vari- 
ations in some tenses, for which it is difficult to lay down exact rules. 

The Kookies insert hi in much the same way ; thus ‘I will see’, 
ken venge / ‘ I will not see’, ken vehinge ; * see’, ven ; ‘ do not see’, 
vehiin. 

The interrogative is always denoted by the syllable rd, which is varied 
in different tenses into drd and hrdy but this will be more clearly seen from 
the conjugation given. The interrogative rd is often used without a verb, 
and is simply attached to a noun substantive, in such phrases as ' * is this 
woman your sist&r ?’ Nupi asi nangi nachal rd ? Where rd is attached 
directly to the substantive chal without the intervention of any verb. 
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The conjugation of the verbs in the plural is in all cases exactly the 
same as in the singular. 

Conjugation of the verb chatpa, to go, 

PeESENT 'ftlNSE. 


I go 


Ai chatli 

You go 


Nang chatlu 

He goes 


Ma chatli 


Futtjee. 

I will go 


Ai chatkani or chatke 

Y 4 )u will go 


Nang chatlu 

He will go 


Ma chatkani 


Imperative. 

Let me go 


Chatsi 

Go 


Cliatlu 

Let him go 


Chatsanu 


Perfect. 

I went 


Ai chatle 

You went 


Nang chatle 

He went 


Ma chatle 


Aorist, 

I went 


Ai chatlammi 

You went 


Nang chatlammi 

He went 


Ma chatlammi 


Imperfect. 

I was going 


Ai chatlure 

You were going 


Nang chatluyi 

He was going 


Ma chatlure 


Participles. 

Going 


Chatkidana, chattaiui 

Having gone 


Chatludana, chatladana 

When I go (used only in 1st 


person) 


Chatlaga 

For the sake of going (1st 


person only) 


Chatkadabagi 

For the sake of 

going 2nd 


and 3rd persons only 

Chatnanaba 

If I go (used in 

all three 


persons, implies a doubt) 

Chatlabadi 

By having gone, 


Chatpanina « 

At the time of going. 

Chatlingaida 
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Negative Forms. 

Peesent, 

Ai chatloi 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatloi 

Futuee. 

Ai chatlaroi 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatlaroi 

Impeeative. 

Cliatlannshi 

Chatkanu or chatluganu 
Chattasauu 

Peefect. 

Ai chatte 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatte 

Aoeist. 

Ai chatlamde 
Nang chatlamde 
Ma chatlamde. 

Impeefect. 

Ai chatludre 
Nang chatludre 
Ma chat tare 

Paeticiples. 

Chatkidadana, chattadana 
^ Chatludradana- 

Chattraga 
Cliatloidabagi 
Cliattananaba 
Chatrabadi 
Chattabanina 
Chatringaida 

Interrogative Forms. 

Peesent. 

Are you (or he) going ? Chatlibra 

Are you not going ? Chatloidra 
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Will you go ? 

Will you not go ? 

Dill you go ? 

Did you not go ? 

Have you gone ? 
Have you not gone ? 


Futuee. 

Chatkera, chatkadra 
Chatioidra 
Impebeect. 

' Chatlurabra 
Chatludrabra 

Pekpect. 

Cbatpra 

Cliattabra 


Aoeist. 

Did you go ? Chatlambra 

Did you not go ? Chatlamdra 

There is also a past interrogative chaipage, which is always used with 
as Icari cliafpage ? = why did 3 ’on go ? Chatlibage is also used mean- 
ing ‘ are you going ?’ and cln\tlibagc, iueaning ‘ did you go ?' 

There apj)ears to be no interrogative for tlic Rrst person and the forms 
in ra arc common to both the 2 nd and Jird persons and the sing, and plural. 


Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are — 

Ai or lhak = I ; Nang or nahak == Thou ; Ma or mahak = He 
The plural forms are — aikhoi, nfikhoi, and makhoi. The forms ending in 
Tutlc are either emphatic or honorific. All the pronouns are declined in the 
same Avaj^ e, g. 


Singular Nom. 

Nang 

Thou 

Gen. 

Nangi 

Of tliee, thine 

Dat. 

Naiiganda 

To thee 

Ace. 

Nangboo 

Thee 

Abl. 

Nangdagi 

From thee 

^Plural Nom. 

Nakhoi 

You 

Gen. 

Nakhoigi 

Of 3 ^ou 

Dat. 

Nakhoida 

To you 

Acc. 

Nakhoiboo 

You 

Abl. 

Nakhoidagi 

From you 

The other pronouns are asl and adii^ this, and masi and madu^ that. 


There is also an interrogative pronoun hand or kandno who ?, which is 
declined in the same way as the personal pronouns. 

There are no relatives iii the language, and ^ntcnces containing a I'ela- 
tive are expressed very awkwardly by using a verbal noun with the demon- 
strative aduy thus — Where is the book which 1 gave you yesterday ? — 
Gnarang aina nangandd pikhiba lairik adu kaidano / 


Y 
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Whatever work you do is well done = Nangna touba tkahak adu pum~ 
namak phai. 

Nouns substantive. 

These are very simple, and an example of one will serve for the whole 
language* There is really only one gender in use, but the masculine sex 
in animals is distinguished by the addition of laha, and the feminine by 
the addition of amom; thus sagol — 2 i horse, generally a 

stallion, and sagohamom — a mare ; and in men by the addition of nipa 
and niipif thus macha^nipa = a son, and macha-iiupi = a daugliter. 

The plural is indicated by adding sing^ but for things without life 
putnnamak is generally used, which simply means “ all.” 

The termination gi is used as a genitive in everj" sense ; da is used as 
the dativ'c and also as a locative, both of time and place ; thus yximda — 
in the house ; nongmagi numitta = on a certain day. The termination 
hoo is generally an accusative, but occasionally it is used as a dative, though 
this does not appear to be considered quite correct. 


Singular Nom. 

Mi 

A man 

Gen. 

Migi 

Of a man 

Dat. 

Midd 

To a man 

Acc. 

Miboo 

A man 

Abl. 

Midiigi 

From a man 

Idlural Nom. 

Mising 

Men 

Gen. 

Misinggi 

Of men 

Dat. 

Mi.singda 

To men 

Acc. 

Misingboo 

Men 

Abl. 

Misingdagi 

From men 


Adjectives. 

No separate class of words is known in Manipuri as adjectives, but the 
verbal forms in ha are used instead, and they can generally be conjugated 
indifferently as verbs or adjectives, but sometimes with a slightly different 
meaning ; thus pJiaha mi ama = a good man, wangha u ama = a high 
tree, while, the mai\ is good = mi asi phai, the tree is high = u 
asi wdngL When verbals in ha are used as adjectives, an initial a is often 
prefixed, thus aphaha or phaha, awangha or wdnghd^ are used indifferently. 
In tlie feminine the final ha is changed into hi. There is no change in the 
plural. Some adjectives are merely the negative forms of their opposites 
thus phattahtty bad, is merely the negative of pliahay good. 

It is extremely probable that there may be some errors in the above, 
although I have^done my best to ensure correctness. I am very doubtful 
especially about the difference in meaning between the three different forms 
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of the past tense and the interrogative forms. I fancy the Manipuris them- 
selves often confuse these forms, and it is extremely difficult in a practically 
unwritten language like Manipuri, to obtain accurate information on minute 
points of grammar. 


The Bdrah Bhugae of Bengal, No. II . — Bg De. James Wise, 

It was remarked in a former paper* that the European and Muhammadan 
historians are strangely silent regarding the government of Bengal between 
1576 and 1593. That the country was ruled by twelve governors, called 
Bhiiyas, the facts embodied in that paper satisfactorily proved, and on 
examining the writings of early European travellers and missionaries further 
particulars regarding these governors are obtained. 

JarriCjt who derived his information from the Jesuit fathers, sent to 
Bengal in 1599 by the Archbishop of Goa, mentions that the “ prefects’ ' of 
the twelve kingdoms, governed by the king of the Pathans, united their 
forces, drove out the Muglmls, “ et suum quisque tyrannice regnum iiivasit ; 
adeo ut nulli hodie pareant, aut tributum pendant. Non se tamen dixore 
reges, ctsi regium splendorem praeferant, sed BoioneSy quasi forsan Prin- 
** oipcs. Hisce turn Patanii, turn Bcngalani indigen ae parent : quorum 
trcs ethnicas supcrstitiones servant, Clianiecanius, Siripuranus, et Baca- 
** lanus ; reliqui novem Mahometanes : et^i et rex Arracanus, quern Mogo- 
** siorum regem dicunt, partem Bengalae occupet. 

D’AvityJ copies this description of Bengal, but gives a few additional 
particulars of these twelve sovereigns, as he calls them. The most power- 
ful, he informs us, were those of ** Siripur et Chandecan, mais le Masandolin 
ou Maasudalin,” is the chief. This is evidently tlie primitive way of spell- 
ing Masnad-i-’Ali, tlie title of Tsa Khan of Khizrpur. 

One of the earliest travellers ^and writers on Bengal was Sobastien 
Manrique, a Spanish monk of the order of St. Augustin, who resided in 
India from 1628 to 1611, On his return he published his Itinerary, § in 
which he states that the kingdoms of Bengal are divided into twelve pro- 
vinces, to wit, “Bengal, Angelim, Ourixa, Jagariiatte, Chandekan, Medi- 
nipur, Catrabo, Bacala, Solimanvds, Bulua, Daca, liagamol.” The king 
of Bengal, he goes on to say, resideJ at Gaur. He maintained as vassals 
twelve chiefs in as many districts (en la dooe provincias doce r^ulos sus 

* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XLIH, for 1874, Part I, p. 197. 
t R. P. Petri Jarrici “Thesaurus rerum Indicarum", Col. Agrippinae, Anno 1615. 

' J La Monde ou la description generale do bos quatres parties, &c., compose par 
Pierre D’Avity, Seignem- de Montmartin, h Paris, 1643, fol. 

j “Itinerario de las Missionos que hizo el Padi’e F. S5baijtien Manrique,” en 
Roma, 1649. 
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Vasallos), whom the natives call the twelve Boiones de Bengala, los 
“ quales estan oy todos eug^tos al Imperio Mogalano, por gucrras civiles 
“ que tubieron entre si despu^s de la mina, y total destruccion del Empe- 
rador de Bengala.” 

It is impossible to accept as correct the above list given by Manrique. 
We doubt that Orissa, Jagariiath, and Medinipur, ever had separate 
rulers ; and the name Bengala seems to reciill the fabulous city on which so 
much was written by the travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Catrabo is Katrabo, now a “ tappa” on tlie Lakh ya, opposite 
Khizrpiir, and which for long was the pro])erty of the descendants of Tsa 
Xhan. Soliinaiivas is perliaps Saliinbabad in Baqirgaiij, a parganah 
wliich was never included in the territory ruled over by the Chandradip 
family. 

In the description of the East Indies hy Clemente Tosi.* he mentions 
“ Katabro, capo d’una provincia,” and goes on to say “ eritornando in dictro 
“ per la riva del fiunie si vedono un do[»o I’altro Siripur, Noricul, e TainboU, 
“ no cui porti per csscr fre(]uentati hahitano ; et continuando il cainino 
** contra la corrente del fiume vegonsi dalla stessa parte Soliinaiivas e 
“ Bacala, citta ainbedue metropoU di due Provincie.” This passage seems 
to confirm the supposition that Salinuihad is Solimanvas. 

Finally, Purchas describii^ Sondipf in 1002 gives ns some insight 
into the civil war then waging between difieront nations at the months of 
the Megna. When Bengal was concpiered by the Mughuls, tliey took 
sessiou of the island, but Cadaragi [Kedar llai of Sri}>>ir] still elaiined it as 
his rightful property. The Portuguese captured it ; hut this roused the 
anger of the king of Arrakan, who sent a fleet to drive the Portuguese out, 
‘‘ and Cadaray (Kedar Kai), which they say was true Lord of it, sent ono 
hundred Cossi (kosalis) from Sripur to help him. The eoinhined fleets 
were defeated, and the Portuguese entered into a treaty with Kedar llaf, 
Carnalius, the leader of the Portuguese, took his disabled vessels to Sripur 
to refit them. Tliere he was attacked by ono hundred kosahs under com- 
mand of “ Mandaray, a man fjfmous in those parts.” The M ugh ul fleet 
was defeated and its admiral Mandaray killed. 

These authorities advance our knowledge considerably. The Bhuyas, 
according to them, had been dependants of the king of Gaur, but had 
acquired independence by force of arms. They refused to pay tribute, or 
to acknowledge allegiance to any one. From being prefects appointed by 
the king, they had become kings, with armies and fleets at their command, 

♦ Dell' India Oriontale desorittione geografica et historica, del P. Abbate D. ^e- 
mente Tosi, Homa, 1669. 

t Purehas, His Pilgrimage, p. 513. 
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ever ready to wage war against each other or to oppose the invasion of 
Portuguese pirates and Mag freebooters. 


Note on Mahdsthdn near Bagura (Bogra), Eastern Bengal, — Bg C. J« 

O’Donnell, C. S. 

Mahdsthan Garh is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of tliis part of India, and also of interest in later times 
as a Muhammadan slirine of great sanctity. It is situated seven miles 
north of the Civil Station of Bogra, in 21'’ 57' north latitude and 80'’ 25 
cast longitude, and consists of a great mound of earth intermixed with old 
bricks. This is the Hindu Mahasthan, which, literally translated, means 
the “ great place.” Branching out from it north and \vest arc two great 
rampartsj which arc continued round to form a quadrangular enclosure, the 
later Musalman Fort or Garh. Dr. Buchanan, in his account of the 
Dinajpiir District, says, “the tradition belonging to this District, which is 
rtderred to the earliest jieriod by the Hindus, is that it was under the 
government of Paras'urama, a very powerful monarch who had subject to 
him twenty-twm princes, and who lived at ^lahasthan Garh in Ilajshahi. 
The Brahmans, whom I have cons'ulted, consider this personage as the same 
with the sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu, who appeared an immense 
number of years ago, and on this account I have placed this tradition lirst ; 
but the common belief of the country is that Paras'urama of Mahd^thaIl 
was destroyed by a Muhammadan saint named Shah Sultan Ha/rat Auliya. 
This docs not appear remarkable to the Brahmans, as they consider that 
Paras'urama is still on earth and that he now resides in the western parts 
of India.” They make no remark on the contradiction necessary in referring 
at once to the earliest Hindu tradition and the Musalman conquest of 
Eastern Bengal. The only other source from which I have been able to 
obtain any information about Mahasthan is a selection of popular legends 
called ‘ Laghu Bharata,’ put together by a Deputy Collector of this District 
in very high-flown Sanskrit, together wdth some theories of his own. The 
value of the work may be judged from one of the latter, in which he 
seeks to prove that, after the Paiidava war, Sisunag, of the family of the 
kings of Magadha, was an independent sovereign of Mecca in Arabia. "W ith 
regal’d to Mahasthdn he seems more correct. He identifies it with 
Bdrendra, the capital of the country of the Barendra Hindus. In favour of 
this view the only arguments are strong, though simple. The whole country 
between the Ganges, the Mahanandd, Kamrup, and the Karatoya, w^ 
undoubtedly the old Barendra_,Desha. To the present day, much of it is 
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called ^ Barind’. The locality of the greatest fame within it is .Mahtsthdn, 
and the river of it^e greatest sanctity, the Karatoy&^v 4^t time 

there are evident traoes, as I shall afterwards mention, that a oonsiderablo 
city existed near Mahlsthan, whilst tradition is even stronger on the 
point. At that time who were its rulers, it is impossible to say. All round 
it, however, there are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with 
the name of Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers. The legend runs that at 
the end of their great contest with the Kauravas, they went into the forests 
of Kamrup to perform the penitential ceremony, called hanabds, for a year, 
at the end of which time Bluma settled in the country of the King Vira{a, 
who ruled in Matsya Desha, or the Land of the Fish, which included much 
of the present Bogra District, and was so called IVom the fact that Virata 
was said to be the offspring of his mother’s amour with a fish. Bhima is 
said to have made a large fortified town south of Mahdsthin, which is 
marked by great earthworks altogether about eight miles long, and still in 
places as much as twenty feet liigh. The wliolo country between tliem 
and Mahastban is in places covered with old bricks. Inside tlie earthworks 
the bricks are fewer, but outside and east from Mahastban they are very 
numerous. I am led to think that the enclosure was, like the ring forts of 
Italy, a place of temporary refuge not only for the people of the neighbouring 
town, hut of the country round in times of danger. On one side it was 
protected by the great river Karatoya, and on tlie other by a deep and 
wide ditch for some four miles long, which still exists and is used for boat* 
traffic iu the rains. These earthworks are called by the people Bhimd* 
jangaT, After Bhima a dynasty of Asuras is said to have reigned in 
the surrounding country, and to have made the shrine at Mahisthdit ono 
of its most ,holy places. In Brahman i literature the word ‘ Asura’ is used 
very .much as we use pagan, and was certainly applied to. the Buddhists. 
Dr. Buchanan explains it as meaning * a worshipper of 8'iva’ as opposed to a 
worshipper of Krishna. The other explanation is now preferred, particularly 
as it is known that the earlier Pala Rajas, many of the remains of whose times 
are found in this district, were Buddhists. Tlie history" of this dynasty 
belongs properly to Dinajpur, but it may be mentioned in connectioia with 
Mahastban that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons 
of very high distinction and mostly named Pala, came from the #est, to 
perform a religious ceremony in the Karatoya river, but arSdving too 
late, settled down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, 
the Narayani, which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and 
was then twelve years distant. They are said to have 'built iltt^orous 
palaces and temples, dug tanks, and performed other piou|$ acts. Thfey are 
said to have bean of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman zamindi¥ tribe, which is, 
at the present day, represented by the B4j&s of Bandras and ■ 
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On the. top of the Mahdsthan mound there lies a figure made seemingly 
of limeston^ which 1 was informed, by one of the fakirs of the Muham- 
madan shi^e had been found in a neighbouring marsh. It is the figure of 
a woman,; -tVery like what is usually said to be of Buddhist production, but 
is perfectly nude, and it is hard to find any distinguishing sign. The 
back is quite undressed and the lower legs which have no feet are square, as 
if tliey were intended to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably 
some part of the front of a tcmjile. 

After this time, Maliasthan became a seat of orthodox Hin- 
duism, and the worship of S'iva was celebrated wjth much fervour. 
"Within a radius of a mile, a hundred thousand lingas are said to have 
been set up in honour of that god. About the end of the tliirteenth 
century, according to the most generally accepted traditions, Maliasthan 
was the capital of a minor Kshatrij’^a prince, named Paras urama. At that 
time the Muhammadans had conquered Gaur, and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Nadiya, and their arms were beginning to be pushed to 
Eastern Bengal. It was then that a humble fakir or religious mendi- 
cant apjicarod before Paras 'urama, and begged for as much ground as he might 
cover with his chamrd^ or skin, kneeling on wliich he might say his prayers. 
The Hindu prince granted his request, and the fakir ^ turning towards the 
west, began to pray. Scarcely had he done so 'when the skin began to 
expand, and before be had done, it covered nearly the Avhole principality. 
Paras'urdina called his troops together and attacked the fakir, but to no pur- 
pose, as he and they perislied in the battle. Paras'urdma had one daughter, 
the beautiful S'il4 Devi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of Shah 
Sultaa^ Atjliya, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu princess pro- 

tending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of stabbing him, and then 
threw herself into the Karatoya. A steep part of the bank, where there is 
now a flight of stairs, still bears the name of S'ild Devi’s Ghat, and in 
Hindu hymns the favourite name for Maliasthan is ‘ S ila Dvipa*, or the 
Island of S'ila. The word ‘ island’ draws attention to a change whicli has 
taken phu^ in the river Karatoya. It at one time divided into two branch- 
es near l^ahisthin, re-uniting again about a mile north of the present 
town of The western branch is now the little stream Subil. 

There is a title very frequently appended to Shah Sultan’s name, viz, : 
* mahi-suwar’, or ‘ riding on a fish’, which is variously explained. The most 
generally given, though not very satisfactory, reason is, that he came in a boat 
shaped like a fish, or with the figure-head of a fish. A very strange figure 
is still fQ^4 Otx the top of the Hah&sthan mound, which may be connected 
with tltt$ name*, There is the" figura of a girl with a long fish’s tail, 
altogether |rresq^ing the recogfedzed aei^blance of the mermaid of English 
story. ISbif 4aJl is curved up the right arm, and is covered with 
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Oh Tract's of Jj/iJiUnsn la J)iaujj)t{r t/aJ nar/ura [Bof/rn). — Bt/ E. VK^FY 
\Vi ^rAl \('() i 1, IJ. (/ S , E. U, (i. S., Mnnher of fhc Bcajal Asta/ic and 
lioj/til Asia/ 1 a Sucif (tas* 

OVilh u 

J (‘amiotti'll wliat may liiivc been tlio original i>(>?ition of this littlo pil- 
lar, was brou^.^]it to mo from the neighbourhood of Potihtala in Di- 

n.ii])nr. The oilier three sides are similarly ear\ed to the one which I have 
iliawn, hut contain no iiiscription. From its size I should think that it 
was a votive oircrinii:, set up in a temple or in the court yard of a temple. 
Tin- Jhiddhism of the uiver is plain, not onl>' from the carving, which re- 
pro, -^cnis Jhiddha tcacliing the law, wdth hand uplifted, but from the lower of 
lh(' two insL'riptions, wdiiidi is the well known Jluddhist formnln, A/r dharai- 
Dht liv/u prahhaba hc(u^ etc' “Of all tilings proceeding from eaii-e hatli 
Tallifigata exjilained tlie causes. The great Sramana hath lilowvise explained 
the causes of the cessation of existence.” The u))p(‘r iuseription 1 am not 
Sanskrit scliolar enough to read. It seems to give the name of the* pi.r.s()u 
who presented ‘ tliis stone made pillar’, hut- to contain no dale. Tie 
ehaiTuder i.s in that stage of progrv^ss to\vard> modern lleiigali, wdiieh wy* hinl 
ill use in the eleventh century of the Christian era. It i^5 more modern 
than that of the Amgaehlii copperplate, engraved in the reign of \'igralia Piil, 
and 1 should fix its date at the period of one ol‘ tlie last of the Pal kings, 
a dynasty whose Buddhism is^ell known. ’fhe pillar \yas prohahly iu- 
1 ended to represent a Buddhist Htipay and hefore it was broken, probably 
bore three umbrellas, one aljove another. 
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In all south- eastern Dinajpur, and the neighbouring parts of Bogra, re- 
mains of Buddhism and of the Buddhist Pal kings are numerous. It was in 
this neighbourhood that in the seventh century the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen- 
Thsang found the Buddhi.st court of Paundra-Varddhana, which I identify 
with Varddhana-kuti, the residence of a veiy ancient family, close to Govind- 
ganj, on the Karatoya. Mr. Forgusson, in Ins pajH*!’ on Hiouon-Thsang, quote.s 
from an account of Puiulra Desa in the fourth volume of the Qriental (Quar- 
terly Magazine, that Yerddliana Kiita, governed by a Yavana, or Musal- 
man, was one of the chief towns of Nivritti, comprising Dinajpur, liangpiir, 
and Koeli Bilnir, and oonso<|uentl 3 ’^ the eu^tern half of lIionen-Tllsang^s 
kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana. If the Pal kings were not the rulers of 
Bengal in the time of Iliouen-Thsang, little more than a century eh 4 )sed 
from his visit before tluy became so. They resided in the j)art of the country 
of which I am .speaking, and may have continued to do so for some time after 
the Sen dynasty had estahH|hcd itself at Bikrampur, near Dhaka. Dharmina 
Piil, whose fort still beans his name, more than seventy miles north of Vard- 
dhana-Kuti, and other Ihil kings, were ruling ea^t of the Karatoya long 
after Bengal had been subdued by the Sens, before wliom indeed the Pals 
l)robably retreated by degrees to the north-east, and w'cre supplanted with- 
out any great catastrophe. Had the Sens .signally defeated the Pals, 
and violently dispossessed them, I cannot but think that there \vould have 
been some trace of such an event in history. 

Be that as it may, the Pal kings and their Buddhism have left their 
traces j>lentifully in this corner of Bengal. First, thirty-two miles W. S. VV. 
from Govindganj, in a village called Paharpur, or ‘ the Town of the Hill \ 
is a tall brick mound which \vas once a Buddhist stiipa^ and, so far as I 
know, the only one of importance in this part of the country. Dr. Bucha- 
nan has described it in his account of Dinajpur. It is, be says — “ An ini- 
“ mouse steep heap of bricks, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet 
“ in perpendicular height, covered with bushes, and crowned by a remark- 
“ ably fine tree.’* Half way up, Dr. Buchanan saw three large rough stones, 
but without an inscription ; for these I searched in vain. “ On the summit 
‘‘ is a small chamber of brick, with a door facing the east and a small 
“ niche towards the west. This is said to have been the residence of a 
“ Muhammadan hermit, which is very probable. The heap of bricks, or bill, 
as it is called, has been surrounded by a square rampart, the ruins of which 
contain many bricks, and each side may be 400 yards in length. The 
“ rampart is overgrown with trees, but the space between it and the liill 
“is clear, contains some small tanks, and ‘indications of brick buildings, 
“ especially towards the corners of the jjampart. The thickness of this 
“ would induce one to believe that the ^acc might have been a fortress ; 
“ but no ditch can be traced, and the heap, which is by far the most re- 
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“ markable part of the ruin, could not have answered for defence. I am 
therefore inclined to believe that it has been a temple, and its great steep- 
nesB and height induce me to suppose that it has been solid, like many of 
“ the tuples of Buddha in Ava and Nep41 ; for a hollow temple, of which 
“ the roof had fallen in,' would be much flatter. My conjecture is confirmed 
“ by the vicinitj of the several places which are said to have belonged 
to the Pal f|mily, who were worshippers of Buddha.’’ 

I liave no doubt but that Dr. Buchanan is correct, and the rampart 
round, I think, was probably raised, as usual in this low lying country, as a 
foundation for buildings, which buildings would be the monastery, sur- 
rounding the stupa. 

Only five miles W. N. W., at the curious subterranean place of worship, 
called^Jogighopa, I saw stone carvings of undoubted Buddliist origin. On 
one slab, twenty-one inches long, was carved Maya-Devx, recumbent, with 
the baby by Iicr side and attendants round her. Witli it was a slab, 40 inches 
higli, with a relief of Nurayaiia Cbaturbhuja, bearing the sJurnkj yada, lotus, 
and disc, showing that the Buddbiht carving had been preserved by the 
votaries of a later reliirioii. The carvings were singularly perfect. In a 
field near the thana of Kliyetlal, said to have been a residence of the Bord- 
dhonkuti zamindars, who once owned all Kbyetlal,! saw carvings corrc'^pond- 
ing curiously with those at Jogighopa. The carvings at Kbyetlal arc 
four. They arc set up in a field as objects of worship. One, if not two, are 
Buddhist, the others are 8'aiva sculptures of a later date. 

First, on a slab inches by 14, Maya Devi in high relief ; the head 
rests on the left hand, the right knee is bent ; the baby, the infant Bud- 
dha, is on a pillow below, a small figure is at each end of the bed, and on a 
scroll above are ten little seated figures. This is probably aa jearly as the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Second, on a slab 12 inches by 9 a relief of a figure seated on a lotns. 
He has two arms only. The head has disappeared. Below are two figures, 
one blowing some instrument, the other holding something like a scarf. I 
think this may bo a Buddha. 

Tliird, on a slab 29 inches by 14, is a relief of a pair dall^dng. The 
male is four-armed, and under him is a bull, under the female a lion. I 
conclude that they represent S'iva and Parvati. 

Fourth, on a slab 98 inches by 20, a sculptured figure, partly in relief, 
partly in the round, of a deity erect on a lotus. It is much mutilated, and 
I am not sui*e whether there were originally four arms or six. Below are 
two pairs of small female figures, and above one flying, the corresponding 
corner being biibken ofl[‘. On each side of tlic principal figure, facing out- 
wards, is the well known device%f the Lion, rampant on a small crouching 
Elephant, of which I have long tried to discover the historical significance. 
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It evidently belongs to a later period than that of the Buddhist kings* 
This last sculpture is almost exactly similar to the one at Jogighopd, called 
Nar^yana Chaturbhuja, which has also the device of the lion and elephant. 

It is quite clear that the S'aiva worshippers preserved the Buddhist 
sculptures of an earlier age with their own. Whence these remains were 
taken it is impossible to conjecture. The only traces of antiquity near 
Khyetlal are certain inequalities, said to have formed tlie site of a residence 
of the Borddhoii-kiiti zainindars, but tho}" contain scarcely any bricks, and 
appear to be comparatively modern. Near the sculptures are the S'aiva 
linrjam and arifta^ and cdosc by was found a granite pillar, which I caused 
to be set up at tlie cornei* ol' the tluina compound. 

North-east from Panclibibi thana, and (deven miles N. N. E. from 
the Paliarpur stupa, on the banks of the Tulsiganga, is the shrine of 
Niinay Shah, a Muhammadan saint of great sanctity. The place is called 
Patharghata from the number of stones collected in the river. 1 made my 
way to this place wdth great dilheulty, and visit was very disappointing 
from the density of the jungle and an attack of fever. As I left the shrine, 
I came face to face with a large leopard, whom 1 woke up from his siesta 
under a tree. I saw quite enough to satisfy mo that this formed no exception 
to General Cunningham’s rule that the erection of a Muhammadan mosque 
always implies the destruction of a Hindu tenqde. There is a decided 
mound of bricks, w'hieh has evidently been much reduced bj' taking material 
for the Muhammadan buildings, which have been rather extensive, but if, as 
I think likely, the mound has been a Buddhist stupa, it must have been 
a much smaller one than the one at Paharpur, unless indeed, the main part 
of the original stupa has been cut away by the Tulsiganga, which might 
account for the great number of stones in the bed of the river. Among 
them I found the head and shoulders of a colossal statue of Buddha. 

About a mile to the north-west, at a place called Mahi'pur, the 
heavy jungle covers the remains of many masonry buildings, which Dr. 
Buchanan was told had been the residence of Mahi Pal, while similar 
ruins at ’Atapur, close by, were* said to have been the palace of Usha Pal. 
I could hear of no traditions of the Pals when I was in the neighbourhood. 
On the actual spot there are no inhabitants. Nevertheless, the name of 
Mahi Pal is certainly suggested by the name Malupur, as it is by 
numerous other names, from the tank of Mahi Pal Dighi, forty-five miles to 
the northwest, to Mahiganj in Kangpur, fifty miles N. N. E. from the 
great stupa. It may be traced in several places called Mahiganj, Mahipur, 
or Mahinagar, and perhaps in the name of Mala Santosh, given to the site 
of a Muhammadan shrine on the banks of the Atrai, in parganah Santosh, 
evidently occup^ung the site of a large Hindu town. The inscriptions on 
the tomb are of the date of Barbak Shah. 
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I have mentioned the frequent existence of brick remains in the jungle 
in this neighbourhood. I cannot nearly enumerate all, but I may instance 
the traces of a large town nine miles south of the Pahaypur stupUy through 
which the Northern Bengal Railway, now in course of construction, will 
run for some distance. The only clue to its origin with which 1 am 
acquainted, is the dimension of the bricks, ten inches square by two and a 
half thick. I believe tliese large bricks are assigned to the Buddhist 
period. The only piece of sculpture I saw was a brick carved in relief, in a 
style which I consider not earlier than the last lialf of the seventeenth 
century, but the town is certainl}' much older than that. 

There are remains at Nayanagar on the Karatoya, twenty miles north 
of the stupa^ called a Rajhaj-i. I have not seen them, but at Bagjona I 
saw a handsomely carved stone lintel, six feet by ten and a half inches, and 
seven inches tliick, said to have been brought from Nayanagar, It bore no 
figures or inscriptions. 

Close to Jogighopa are extensive brick remains, said to have been the 
palace of Dev Pal ; whether the Dev Pal of the Hunger plate or not 
I will not say, but certainly he of the Atng^chhi plate. Bhimla Devi, 
daughter of Dev P^l, is said by the ignorant pujdris to be represented by 
one of the Jogighopa carvings. A mile to the south-west, at Amari, are 
more brick remains, which Dr. Buchanan heard called the palace of Mahi 
Pal. Across the hil, two miles north-east, at Chondira, are remains, 
which he was told were those of Chandra Pars palace ; there are more bricks 
at Katak and Dhorol, and indeed in all the country round are innumerable 
brick ruins. Seven miles north of the great stupa is the celebrated Buddal 
pillar, set up by a minister of Nardyan Pal, and bearing an inscription, in 
which Dev Pal and Sura Pal are mentioned as having preceded Nardyan 
Pal. A dozen miles north of that again was found the Amgachhi plate, 
containing a grant by Vigi'aha Pal, and enumerating his ancestors, Naya 
Pal his father, Mahi Pal, Dharmina Pal, and others. 

I think it likely that much might be added to our knowledge of 
the Buddhist kings of Bengal, by properly organised research in this 
neighbourhood. The Pahdrpur stupa might be excavated, and perhaps 
that at the shrine of Nimay Shah, unless it appeared on examination that 
the river had really cut away the central portion of it. I should like also 
to endeavour to trace the old towns, especially those occupied by Muham- 
madan shrines, as at Mahi Santosh ; for I consider the selection of a site 
for a mosque by the early Muhammadans to be an indication that on the spot 
they found plenty of material in Hindu buildings, or in other words that 
the site had been occupied by extensive masonry buildings before the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. • 

The sanctity of Jogighopa^ and the Buddhist carvings preserved 
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there, indicate the remains of the palace of Dev Pil as another place likely 
to reward research. Besides the possibility of finding inscriptions, it wouy 
be interesting to discover the plan of those great buildings of which the 
granite cornices, mouldings, and pillars, and the delicately carved doorways, 
have been spread far and wide through the neighbouring districts, wherever 
materials were required for new erections. Whether we should succeed in 
finding any such traces of Buddhist buildings is a question I could not 
answer positively in the affirmative ; for it appears that S'aivas have built 
with materials taken from Buddhist ruins, Muhammadans have similarly 
plundered the S'aivas, and have in their turn furnished materials for modern 
Hindu architecture, hut I think the experiment would be well worth try- 
ing, and should be glad if 1 had funds and leisure to devote to it. 


The Rhapsodies of Qamhlur Rdi, the hard of Xurpitr^ A. 1650. — 
By JouN Bkames, C, S, 

A short notice of this work has already appeared in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings for August 1872, but as it possesses considerable interest ])oth from 
a philological and historical point of view, it has been thought advisable to 
reproduce it entire as regards the text, with tentative translations of such 
parts as are translatable. Those parts the meaning of which is not clear 
to me, have been left untranslated, and I hope that scholars in other parts of 
India will kindly offer suggestions as to these (to me) obscure portions. The 
whole work may perhaps ultimately be published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
but the pages of the Journal seem to be the fitting place for its preliminary 
discussion. 

The work is contained in a little volume of 105 small quarto pages, 
written in rather an indistinct hand, and very carelessly copied. One line 
is run into another, and whole words and ]>assages omitted or hopelessly 
garbled ; but there are so many repetitions, that we are fortunately able to 
restore some of the garbled passages by comparison with^other places where 
the same phrases recur. Some of the characters, especially compound ones, 
are so badly formed, that I can only gue.ss at their meaning. 

The poems are not a continuous history, but short songs or rhapsodies 
in praise of llaja Jagat Singh, such as are sung by bards at the feasts and 
festivals of native princes, and the historical events are hinted at rather than 
detailed; they were evidently well known to the* bard’s hearers and therefore 
needed no further description. 

Mr. Blochmann has kindly furnished me with a note on the Ilijas of 
Nurpur and a translation of the Muhammadan historian’s account of Raja 
Jagat Singh’s rebellion from the Padishahnamah. These will form a fitting 
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introduction to the poem itself, and the allusions therein will be easily 
understood by reference to the historical narrative. 

The Ha'ja^s of Nu'rpu^. 

Nurpur lies N. W. of Kan^ah, on the Jabbarkhad, a small tributary 
of the Chakki river, which flows into the Biah. Its old name Dhamerf 
“ Tammery” of De Laet and other old travellers, was changed to 
Nurpur by Kajii Basil in lionor of Kdruddin Muhammad Jahangir. Mu- 
hammadan His>torians generally call the Ilaj4s of Nurpur “ zamindars of 
Mau and Pathan”. ^Rlau was one of their strongholds, and was destroyed 
by Sh^hjahan ; and Pathan, or Paithan, is the same as Pathankot, west 
of Nurpur. Pathan is mentioned in the Ain as a parganah of the Bdri Duab, 
containing 199,872 big’liahs, yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 dams (40 dfims 
= 1 Akbarshahi itu[)ee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2000 foot; and 
Dhameri is cpioted as yielding 1,000,000 dams, and furnishing 60 horse, 
and 1800 foot. 

The zamindars of Mau and Patlnin are first noticed in the very be- 
ginning of Akbar’s reign, when Haja Bakht Mall is mentioned as a sup- 
porter of Sikandar Sur, whom Akbar, in 965 A. H,, besieged in Mankot. 
When Bakht Mall saw that Sikandar’s cause was hopeless, he paid his. re- 
spects in the Imperial camp, and accompanied, after the surrender of Mankot, 
the army’' to Labor, where Bairam Khan had him executed on the ground 
that he had supported Sikandar Sur, As successor Bairam appointed his 
brother Taklit Mall. I am not sure whether tlie names of these two Kajas 
are correct, or whether the first should be called Takht Mall and the second 
Bakht Mall ; for in every MS. of the Akbarnamah that I have seen, the 
two names (which diller only in the diacritical points) are continually 
interchanged. 

Nearly thirty years later, we hear of Baja Basii as reigning Zaminddr 
of Mau and Pathan. It is not stated how he was related to Bakht Mall 
and Takht Mall ; but the historians of the reigns of Shahjahan and Aurang- 
zib look upon him as the founder of a new line, and give the following 
genealogical tree — 

Raja B^sd of Nurpur (dies 1022). 

(1.) Suraj Mall. (2.) Madhu Singh. (8.) Jagat Singh (dies 1055), 

f ^ \ 

1. Rajrup (dies 1077). 

2. Bhao Singh (Murid Khan). 

* The last; Bhao Singh, in the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign, turned 

Muhammadan, and received the name of Murid Khan.* His descendants, 
according to the Madsir ul-Umard still hold Shahpur, N. W. of Nurpur, 
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near the Eivi, and he who becomes Baja, takes the name of Murid 
Khan.” 

Jagat Singh served under Jahangir in Bengal, and in the 13th year 
when Sdraj Mall rebelled, the emperor called him from Bengal, made him a 
commander of 1000, with 500 horse, gave him the title of Bajd, and a 
present of 20,000 Bupees, and sent him to Baja Bikramajit, who invested 
Kangrah. Up to the end of Jahangir’s reign, he rose to a command of 
3000, with 2000 horse. 

Under Shahjahan, Jagat Singh retained his mangab, and was in the 
8th year appointed to Ban gash, and two years later to Kabul, where he 
distinguished himself in the capture of Karimdad, the son of Jalalah Tariki, 
the Afghan rebel. In the 11th year of Shahjahan’s reign, when ’Ali Mar- 
dan handed Qandahar to Shahjahan, and Sa’id Khan ( ) was sent 

from Kabul to drive away the Persians, Jagat Singh commanded the hard- 
wal^ or vanguard. Arrived at Qandahar, Jagat Singh was ordered to 
conquer Zanun-Dawar ; he accompanied afterwards the army to Bust, 
where he distinguished himself. In the 12th year, he paid his respects at 
Labor, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdar of Upper and 
Lower Bangash. Whilst he was there, his son Bajrup rebelled, as will be 
seen from the following free translation from the Fddishdlmdmah. 

The Conquest of Mau and Nu'rpu'r under Sha^aha'h. 

(^R&dishdhnamah^ Ed. Bibl. Indica, II, pp. 2371F.) 

In the 12th year of Shfihjahan’s reign, when Shahjahan was at Labor, 
he appointed Bajrup, eldest son of Baja Jagat Singh of Mau, Faujdar of the 
Daman i Koh i Kangrah and collector of the peshJcash due by the several 
petty hill states. In the following yi^ar, when the emperor was in Kashmir, 
Rajrdp, who acted in concert with his father in Bangash, rebelled, and 
Jagat Singh, through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatis- 
faction at the misconduct of his son, and requested the emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him tlie office of his son. 
This would give him an opportunity of punishing Bdjrup, and of collecting 
the peshkash, which he valued at four lacs of rupees. The emperor gladly ac- 
cepted the offer ; but no sooner had Jagat Singh arrived in his district than 
he made preparations for rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and 
the impenetrability of the jungles. He fortified especially Taragafh, 
with the view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck. 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the court, Shfihjahiin 
could scarcely telieve it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Mau to report on the 
truth of the rumour. Sundar had an interview with Jagat Singh, and, on 
Lis return to court* reported that the Baja was sorry for his misbehaviour ; 
he wished; however; to remain for a year in his district; and would send his 
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son Rdjrup to court to ask for pardon. The emperor hesitated no longer, 
and appointed three corps to commence operktions against Jagat Singh. 
The first corps was placed under Sayyid Khan J ahan Barha,* who was sup- 
poi*ted by Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi ;t Shamsuddin, son of Zulfaqar Khan ; 
RajA Amr Singh of Narwar ; Sayyid Lu^f ’Ali ; Jalaluddin Mahmud ; Rao 
Dan Singh Bhadauriah ; Mir Buzurg ; Sarmast, son of I’timad Rai ; and 
several other manqabdars, Ahadis, both bowmen and matchlockmeu, and 
zamindar troops. The second corps was commanded by Sa’id Khan%aha- 
dur Zafaijang, together with his sons and relations, Raja Rai Singh, Iltifat 
Khkn pafawi, Gokul Das Sisaudiali, Rai Singh. Jh ala, Kriparam, Nadi *Ali, 
Chait Singh, with other man^ahdars and Ahadis, both bowmen and match- 
lockmen, and Mushki Beg, Bakhshi of Dara Shikoh, with 1000 horse of 
the Prince’s contingent. The third corps was under Ayalat Khan, his 
brother ’Abdulkafi, Muhammad Amin and Muhammad Mumin, sons of Shah 
Quli Khan, and other imperial maneabdars, and Khusrau Beg, an officer in 
the employ of Yamin ud-daulah [Aqaf Khan Khankhanan, brother of 
Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall] with 1000 horse of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakhshi. The whole 
was placed under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, who with Rija 
Jaisingh, Rao Amr Singh, Jaii-sipar Khan, Akbar Quli Khan Sultan 
Gakk’har, Hari Singh Rathor, Chandr Man Bundelah, Daulat Khan 
Qiyamkhani, Rai Kasidas, Khizr Sultan Gakk’har, and Khalil Beg with 
700 Ahadis, Nahir Solangl, Baba i Khweshagi, and other maneabdars, was 
to move from Kabul over Si3"alkot to Pathau. 

On the 17th Juniad<i I., 1051 [14th August, 1011], tlm first two corps 
under Sayyid Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan assembled at Raipur and Bah- 
ranipur, w^aiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and A(;alat Khan pushed on 
to Jammu, to collect thezamindari troops of the District. When the Prince 
arrived, the whole army marched to Pathnn. Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan 
had each received valuable presents from his Majesty before leaving ; so had 
A 9 alat Khan, Rai Singh, Iltifat Khan, Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Zulfaqar 
Khan, Shamsuddin, son of Nazar Bahadur, Raja Amr Singh of Narwar, 
Gokul Dks Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, and others. One lac of rupees was 
given to Khdn Jahan as an advance. As reporter to Khan Jahan's detach- 
ment Sul^dn Nazar was aiq^ointed, and Qazi Niz^k to that of Bahkdur 
Khan. 

Murad Bakhsh now appointed Sa’id Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and A^alat 
Khdn, to invest Fort M a u, which lies 3 Jeos from Pathan, and remained 
himself in that town to collect supplies. ^ 

Khkn Jahkn, on the 2nd Jumada II. [29th August, 1641], left Riipur, 

* Ain translation, pp. 392, 304. 

f Of i^askr, Lkhor District. 

XA 
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in order to march by the Balhawin Pass on N6rpur. Atthe 

foot of the pass, he came upon *Rajrtjp« Kh&n Jaban appointed Naji.bat Khan 
hardwalf who engaged Rdjrfip. The obstacles which had been set up at the 
foot of the pass, wore forced, and Khan Jahdn moved rapidly to Mach hi 
B h a w a n. The enemy had everywhere blockaded the roads ; but a native 
of the district shewed the Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibility 
had not been obstructed. By this way the army arrived on the 14th Kajab 
[9th October, 1641] at the summit of a hill, half a kos from Nurpdr. The 
houses outside the Fort were given up to pillage, and the army encamped at 
the foot of the Fort. The Fort, which was well provided with provisions 
and material, was garrisoned by about 2000 mountaineers, mostly armed 
with matchlocks. Khan Jaljan opened trenches and commenced the siege. 

Sa’id Kh^n had in the mean time marched by way of Mount Harah 
Raja Jai Singh and A 9 alat Khan along the valley of the C h a k k i 
River, and both met at Mau. The army encamped near Raja Basu’s villa, 
which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means of a hill with Mau 
itself. The roads were everywhere blockaded, and stone barricades with 
towers had been erected. The army could only slowly advance, and the 
soldiers had everywhere to cut trenches for protection against the fire of 
the enemies. 

On the 17th Eajab [12th October], Qulij Khan and Rustam Khdn 
joined the Prince at Patljan, bringing orders from Court that Qulij Khan 
should march to Mau, and Rustam Khan to Klian Jahan at Nurpur. Re- 
ports had, in the mean time, been received at Court from loyal zamindars of 
the district to say that the occupation of R u p a r Crij), which overlooks Mau, 
was necessary for the complete investment of Mau ; and as Prince Murad 
Bakhsh reported the same, orders wei’e sent to Sa’id Khan to move to Rupar. 
A portion of the troops at Nurpur under Najabat Kliafi as hardwalf Nazar 
Bahadur Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultan Gakk’har, and Raja Man of Gwdliar, 
should join Sa’id’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa’id Khan, on 
Tuesday, 15th Sha’ban [9th November, 1641], broke up, marched along 
the Nurpiir Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the Mau Mountain 
on the road to Rupar. He then sent his sons Sa’dullah and ’Abdullah with a 
detachment of men of his own contingent, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfaqari 
from the right and the ^ft, up the mountain to fix upon a site for the camp. 
On reaching the height, they sent a report to Sa’id that much jungle would 
have to4)e cut, if the whole army was to come up. They waited for further 
orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 4 or 6000 matchlockmen and 
bowmen frodf a neighbouring hill. Sa’id sent at once reinforcements under 
his eon LutfuUah, and afterwards more under Shaikh Farid and Sarandiz 
Kh&n. Before XutfuUah could join his brothers, he was attacked, and 
reodved a sword* wound in the right shoulder and a spear^wound in his left 
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arm. He was with difficulty taken from the field by Khwajah ’Abdurrah- 
man, son of ’Abdul ’Aziz Naqshbandi, as the enemies were just disabling the 
horse. Zulfaq&r drove away the enemies who had attacked him, and re- 
treated to Sa’id Khan, and soon after, Sa’dullah and ’Abdullah arrived like- 
wise, Sa’id Khan reached Rupar next day, cut down the jungle for the 
encampment, cut ditches, and set up hedges, to guard against night-attacks. 
The enemies now collected in large numbers round about, and continued to 
erect fences^ and throw up obstacles of all sorts. Sa’id advanced slowly cut- 
ting down the jungle ; and on the 21st Sha’ban [I5th November], the 
vanguard under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near llaja BasiVs garden. The enemies were at once attacked, 
from one side by Zulfaqar with the Imperial artillery, and from the other by 
Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar Quli Sultan Gakk’har, 
Sarandaz Khan, and Raja Man. A number of men of Najabat Khan and 
Raja Man put boards on their heads instead of shields, rushed forward, 
and set fire to a wall made of poles and planks. Several were killed on 
both sides. 

In the night before the 29th Sha’ban [22nd to 23rd November], Raja 
Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to surprise Fort 
C h h a t They killed many enemies, who had left the Fort to oppose 

them, among them the commander. A portion of them occupied the Fort, 
the rest returned to Raja Man. 

During the day, a bastion (hurj) of Fort Nurpur, which Khan Jahan 
besieged, was blown up. This happened as follows. Zulfi Ahdnzan and 
Aqa Hasan Rumi had laid seven mines in various directions. Six of them 
had been discovered by the besieged, who filled them with water. The 
seventh had been made from the trenches of Khan Jalian’s men, and had 
Seen successfully cai’ried forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only 
remaining undug to the very foundation of the bastion. Kh$n Jahan’s son 
and his men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to Khan J ahan that the mine was 
ready. Khan Jahan, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders to the men of 
several trenches to be ready for an assault, and to fire the mine. But as 
the mine was incomplete, one side only of the bastion flew up, whilst the other 
side sank to the ground. But th?besieged had been cunning enough to erect 
behind each bastion a wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer 
wall of the Fort. This wall behind the blown up bastion remained unin- 
jured, and no actual breach was effected ; and Sayyid Lu^f *Ali and Jalaluddin 
Mahm&d, who had rushed forwai'd with Khan Jahan’s men, found the way 
closed, and called to the hilddrs to throw down the wall. The besieged think- 
ing that the Imperialists had succeeded in effecting a breach, retreated to the 
inner Fort, keeping up a destructive fire on Lutf ’AU, who was shot in the 
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}iand. But unfortunately it got dark, and the storming party had to 
retire. 

In the end of Sha’bSn, Bahadur Khan was ordered by his Majesty to 
move from Islampiir to Pathan, where he met the Prince with 3000 horse 
and the same number of foot. On the last of Sha’ban [23rd November], 
D a m t a 1 [south of Pathankot] was taken by Bahadur Khan, and T i h a r f 
by Allah Virdi Khan. The emperor also sent orders that A^alat Khan 
should hasten to Niiq^iir and take part in the siege ; and Sjjyyid Khan 
Jahdn, Eustam Klian, and others, together with Bahadur Khan as harawal, 
should attack Mau by way of G a n g a - 1 h a 1 ; for when Mau 

was conquered, it would be easier to reduce Nurpur. The Prince should 
leave Eao Amr Singh and Mirza Hasan ^alawi in Pathan, and inarch upon 
Mau, and encamp in the pass, where, in former days, ’Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur had encamped. 

On the 1st Eamazan [21th November], the Prince left Pathan for Man. 
Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested Allah Virdi 
Khan to beg the Prince to allow Eajrup an interview : the Imperial 
commanders, from envy and hatred towards him, had forced the war on 
him, and their only object was to rob and kill him and his people. As 
Eajput, ho had to defend his military honor ; but as the Prince had now 
himself come, he wislicd to su])mit and send his son to settle affairs. 

On the 5th Eamazan [28th November, 1C 11], Eajrup with a halter 
round his neck aj)pcared lx‘fore the Prince, who promised to intercede on 
Jagat Singh’s behalf with liis Majesty. But the em])eror, to whom the 
Prince sent a report, demand(‘d an unconditional surrender, and Murad 
Bakhsh had to send Eajrup back. 

Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prince 
over Gangat’hal to Mau. They moved slowly for<Vard cutting down 
the jungle, and drove away the enemies wherever they found them. 
When they approached strong barricades, they dug trenches, and thus 
succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. When they reached Mau, Jagat 
Singh, with the best men of his own clan, engaged them in sharp 
encounters for five days. Neither Baliadur Khan, nor Khan Jahan, 
spared their men ; in fact, the men of Bahadur Khan used the dead 
bodies of the slain to step over the trenches dug by the enemies. But 
during these* five days, no less than 700 men of Bahadur Khan’s contingent 
were killed and wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A large 
number of the enemies also ‘ went to hell.’ All officers fought gallantly, 
8ayyid Khan Jah4u, Eustam Khan, and others, but especially Bah&dur 
Kh4n, Sayyid Khan Jahan’s hardwal. 

But, as the \var made slow progres.*?, his Majesty ordered that the attacks 
upon Man should be vigorously continued at the place where Khin Jahan 
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and Bahadur Kliau had fought, and the other corps should also attack and 
take tlie Fort by storm. On the morning of the 20th Eamazan, therefore, 
[13th December, 1641], the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his own men the 
order to make a general assault, and sent word to Khan Jaban and Sa’id 
Kh&n to commence the assault on their side. Sa’id Khan delayed, but 
Khan Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Eustam Khan and 
Bahadur Khan and many others-distinguished themselves by their gallantry. 
They, from their side, and Eaja Jai Singh, Oulij Khan, and Allah Virdi 
Khan, from tlie otlier side, were firmly resolved to take Mau by assault. 
Eaja Jai Singh, and Allah Virdi Khan from the valley, Qulij Khan from 
the left, and the others from the right, succeeded to pass through the jungle, 
and managed to reach the summit of the mountain. In consequence of the 
continued fights on tlie preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, 
that he called in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists ; and Eaja Jai Singh, Qulij Khin, and Allah Virdi Khdn, 
who were nearest to Mau, found the ascent easy. The few men that held 
the barricades oi)posite to them, could not offer serious resistance, whence 
it happened that they entered Mau before Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan 
had come up. Jagat Singh had before taken hir family and treasures to 
Ta r a g a i* h, and had remained alone in Mau ; hut when he saw the luck 
and the successes of his enemies, he took his sons and dependents who had 
escaped the sword, and lied. 

Two days after [15th December, 1641], Acalat Khan reported to the 
Prince that the besieged in Nurpiir, considering Jagat Singh’s cause hope- 
less after the fall of Mau, had at midnight deserted the Fort, which was 
now in his possession. 

On the 23rd Eamazan [16th December, 1641], the Prince sent Prithi 
Chand, zamindar of Cliambah, whose father had been killed by Jagat Singh, 
to court. Mau was left in charge of Eaja Jaisingh ; Tihari was garrisoned 
by Qulij Khan ; Damtal by Gokuldas Sisaudiuir; and Pathan by Mfrz4 
Hasan pafawi. A large detachment was told off to cut down the jungle 
and widen the roads in the neighbourhood of Mau. 

The Prince then returned with Bahadur Khan and A9alat Khan to 
court, when he arrived six days later. 

On 1st Shawwal [23rd December, 1641], the Prince received orders to 
bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. Prithi Chand re- 
ceived the title of Eaj& and a maii 9 ab of 1000, with 400 horse, and was 
ordered to return to Chambah, to collect his men, and to occupy a hill near 
Port Tdragafh, the possession of which was necessary before the Fort could 
betaken, Taragayh in fact belongs to Chambah; but Jagat Singh* had 
taken it by force. • 

On 6th Shawwal [27th December, 1641], the Prince reached Nurpur 
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with Sayyid Kh6n Jahfin, and sent Sa’id Kbin with his sons to Jammu. 
Bahadur Khan and A 9 alat Khan with nearly 2000 horse were sent to 
TirAgarh. Baja Man Singh of Gwaliar, the sworn enemy of Jagat Singh, 
joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack Taragaj-h from the rear. 

Although the fort was high, and difficult of access beyond all expecta- 
tion, the Imperialists commenced the siege. ♦ * * Jagat Singh seeing 

that he was vigorously attacked from all sides, was now sorry that he had 
rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and addressed Sayyid Khan 
JahAn to intercede for him with the Prince. The Prince recommended him 
to the mercy of the emperor. TAragaj*h was to be handed over to the 
Imperialists, and was to be destroyed with exception of certain houses 
which at Jagat Singh’s request were to be left as dwelling-places for his 
servants, and as store houses for his property. The fortifications of Mau 
and Nurpiir were likewise to be levelled. 

This was done. Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahan to dismaiitlo 
TarAgarh, The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid Firuz to destroy 
the Sher Haji bastion and other fortifications. 

On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hajjah [11th March, 1642], Jagat Singh 
paid his respects to the Prince. NajAbat Khan was ordered to make a 
settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan and Ayalat Khan were left 
in Nurpur to dismantle the bastions, and the Prince with Sayyid KhAn 
Jahan and Jagat Singh together with his sons went to Court. 

On the 25th Zil Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with a fautah 
round the neck, were presented to his Majesty, who pardoned them. 

On the 19th Muharram, 1052 [10th April, 1642], Raja Jagat Singh and 
EAjrup, his son, who had escaped the fire of his Majesty’s wrath, were reap- 
pointed to their former rank and office. Soon after, J agat Singh went with 
Dara Shikoh to Qandahar, and w^as made commandant of Qalat. !ln the 17th 
year of ShAhjahan’s reign, Sa’id Klmn was made governor of the pubah, 
and Jagat Singh, who cduld not agree with him, was sent with the army to 
Badakhshan (1055), whither his son RAjrup accompanied him. He occupied 
Khdst, SarAb, and Indrab, and erected between the last two places a strong 
stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled the attacks of the 
Uzbaks. Leaving a strong garrison in his stockade, Jagat Singh, in Rama- 
zan 1055, returned to Panjshlr, bravely fighting on the rfiad under heavy 
snowstorms. Ill-health compelled him to go to PashawaV) where he died 
in the end of the same year [ J anuary, 1646]. 

RAjrup was made Raja, a commander of 1600, with 1000 horse, and 
was left in possession of his zamindAris. But Murshid Quli, the Faujdar 
of Daman i Koh i Kangr^, in the beginning of 1056, ww ordered to take 
away TArAgayh.- Pfe did 6o, and TAragafh was henceforth garrisoned by 
Imperialists. — 
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The manuscript belongs to the HonT)le E. C. Bayley, for whom it was 
copied from the original in his possession of the Eajd of Nurpdr. The copy 
ends abruptly, and it is probable that it has not been completed. The B4ja 
was unwilling to allow the copy to be taken, and now states that the origi- 
nal has been lost. We must therefore make the best of the present text. 
The work is in two parts, the first part ends on page 57, where the second 
part begins with the words ^ «pr?r 

^ ^ ^Tr^refTfTT II Now begin the poems of Rfija Mandhdtd, grandson 

of Jagat Singh, son of Rajrup, Mandhat^.” The Muhammadan historians 
do not mention any person as Mandhata ; the succession, according to them 
passed from Jagat’s son Rajrup to another son, Bhao Singh, who turned 
Musalman, and took the name of Murid Khan. Who this Mandhata was 
is therefore uncertain, but the word is a title rather than a proper name, 
and may therefore be used of some person known to the historians by a diffe- 
rent name. 

I now give text and translation of the invocation and the first twelve 
kavitas. 

II 

%T II 
wig ^Tir ii 
ww httjt inr ii 

inrr fggrrir i 

I % wwif wTT sfTT 0 

S griig ^ wist iri 'wtw hwi % ii 
151?% TW II 

% I 

WTT gsft: 3rT2ft w B 

Wilt WiTWT % H 

WTwinr iflTW ww ^tftr i 

aiT%T ^!:gr nwi ^ li \ i 

wt tic ^ ^ ^ irTTWt % II 

’citr ^ i 
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^ ^ ^ 53 »r^;T^ # 

TTT’ft tW^T % * 

lTT?r^TT ^'*>T % II 

' ^ ^ ^ II I 

?:tshi % 5e;t 31T ^^ir«T i 

%e cT^i^n; H^9 % ^ 

*(>fV ^TIC ^%I ® 

^Tir ^ w^<i %w ®Rt %T n 

^JT XJ '3 ^ II 

%% ^TT 155 g^’ft %T y 
S|^% ^ ^ 3 pl^ II 

^ MZ ^^■ TT^T %T 11 ^ II 

I) 

(\^<=h^ "STT^ ^ ® ^ 

iW W W^X II 

% tyi: ^ ^ “ 

?nnn%t '* 

wnt ^ ® 

^ ^ 1 !:% 1 
?fj|f Hlfl^rr?’ ^T'SfT 'RlH^T^t ^ ll B B 
^ 1 

wt %* 1 

•*| 3 ' ^i%’ * 

^ *irrR ^ II 

W " 

%* ^ * 

^TK bct *31^ 3rB% %t H 

^ %T 31 ^ ^ II I 

3 T«^IWI fw^T % 335 ^ 

^ tn ?H 3 n Wf % I 
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fMW t«IW «rT«T ^ II 

^5It ^?T afHt?: TW II 

%5c^i % %t fV^Tir % II < 1 

^ *nTt Tw ^ ^i9[ a 

i’rc tTTBmT^ ^ «it'^ II 

^T*I % %tT % «ftW II 

^fVr: ’st ’srt g 

^ ^iT^TC W7^ f^er f%?r ^r5 g 
^*ri Tx: TXts 3rxft iiiir »nxrt: g 
xrT’W’if %t «Rx: »Tt»« II 

anrcT ^irtri «r ii ® g 

liw xTw ;aT3r «f^T ^ jft?: irmt g 
%% 53 »ix:t 3 ?n^ %i% ?rff g 

w xr'^t^T II 

#tx: »lt^T ^I'Wan^T XIT^T XT«T XT«f% g 

%% ^«xr3 §rx %?r^ ii 

^t wi SI xii^T miiBiT gx*iiT% g 

«ir5r^ %T?i «T»ii II 

snruT SI ^1% §rx tr ii ^ I 

^ g*IXI^ #TX XTT'^ % ^ II 

•^T'q't ’Ifsr 35^ s>%T ^tXT >rT«II ^T?T % g 
T3’ x[x xrat n 

-^^ipw %T ssw 5trT ^xt ^ f^iaiqi % g 
wiar HTx: x:^ iivi sinir %* ^ ^ g 

WT^' ^TT T^Tt »5TI% ^15131 WsiT^t ^ g 
sg^xsi uwni 3111 if xrjiii g 
Pi^T ^ ^ae?r ^t Tl vwrar % ii e g 
g txitsiT g 

3it 3riRn 3nr f*itiT im xra xif; hti^xsi^ ^ g 
wc f5i% x«iTir xTi^ Hix < 11 ^ XX iftx»r g 

B B 
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art W aft^ar ^ I 

Inc aRTic ^^ncrarr aali awe ^ris-n Tftx;ar nit g 
g auf^ II 

a;T^ai % auwT aiTi’cnsTi ^ ^rarar faraf 
aRnar ai^ %t ^aft aiai^ia: %' g 

'it ^aai atlr % C^arar] ^aa%* 

^ an:-^ ^Tul ftfv wta: ura: %' g 
5CT^ araaf affair afafta: ^tar 
art»lT % xT’im: ^ ajar Vna: %' ii 

^aia: ai^ f^sr If Hr 

a;T55 acTsiT Tn^ ^a:^Ta: g B 

l|^ Itxa: %%T aratari wtar ai^i 

aiar $nc %t lasi^ari g 

^a: aear^ Inc aena: %r *itt% 

ar* aatw ajiaf g 

arfai If ajar^ arli srarari tifans 
arar »|»«t TiiaiarTi) ag^ aflfs artli% g 
arif flt aiaLTarai arTiai Hit 

aaiat arta: ^'Ti ’^»t% ai^lafT || g 

^ ^arcTfat aiT ai« ^ irz:^ afta; 

afl^ atjaiH sfaiaT %5t ^31 aiari % g 
aiil: acT« ^ar %ar iiatz;lt ^^a:ar 
fareft anil arrai ami ^ g 
■e^ aiTp liw aiiarr aii^ar %' 

aRiaj lrT^■ acar ^«r ^t arafati ^ u 
^ai aiT igaPHT ai^i aiar ^afi 

aj^ aaari Itra: aiai If afaiarr ^ g g 
arfi^ aianaft wv are% arar^’O 
5 f«fart Ift fra: ^fn itat ^ f^aftar g 
ig^a 55 ®!^ ar aiarat arro ^ar ^aur 
fvmvt #ir am war aft g 
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wjps iMtK ^CT'sr Tisn ■^rr^tsr ^ 

%x %t snsj %t WTO W 5 f w «Rt II 
if 'sti: jxt 

xrct % Tt: 5 i^?r *r) ii \8 ii 

It «rf m 11 

^ sr 3 i?rr ^xt ftiT w tr^ if ^rmi n 

f%*IT %T ▼ T^ wifi ^ir STT^T I 

■sri^sf % %T3'?r ^r?c *fit ^f5 wii «in^r i 
JT^ ?!Tir if ^ ^^®^II8TI n 1,4 h 

H II 

f xTTsr ^?:msT ^ 

<r?:3R^ if «t%f ^ n 

^ 3 t w% «rT 5 C 

«r3r?Ti % ^cT fli’^T ■’a^^■ xr^ #1^ % n 

XfTT^TT Xira^IT ^Tir 
»T^ % xTTHt ^ %r 5 ft % t 

\ ’TTT 

rntt ^ I' \i " 

^ ii ^’UPT ^%T xcT*T f? 5 fr wt^r 

if ^Tif •sraiff f^^ns: ^ 11 

«w hitt;t 

■^x: '^TCT Tif ^ wff ^tr ^ 11 

vxRTxnr wt?: ^’c 
ira^ tartar %tt if jraur % 11 
xfw|-?: aiTif anrtfT sita: 5 »jr 

ar^T ifT^ ^ jf'f jfxc^H fflarre % n t ® i 

' 

% ^Sfif aft^T ^ ift%T 

f^if BfXjfl i|^ xftarT % II 

■trsixnT xcrs TT«fT ariT xrrc 
war faff %t ’tariff taf trt ^ B 
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if % I 

. ^ «rjnr 

^ WT ftnJit: % II \« « 

^ swr^T f^ "STW ^si wier % ^ » 

if Itt?: ^ I 

W'Hir aw ^ wara irrar wiaa: ^ f w i 

^a awta ai% afta wi-a air aa aiag *ia aw ^ ii i 

Translation. 

Om ! Reverence to SM Ganeslui ! 

Thou of the elephant face, he present, then 
Thy face is conquering ohstacles, 

As when the foot alights on the road to Parag, 

The mountain of sin melts away. 

%^[ == tnw ^ ‘ is conquering.’ «rT«T for with substitution of 

'I for % just as in the fourth line f^^FrT for Or if ?mw is the 

present tense of «rr^, which is tlie most natural way to take it, we must 
make the nominative and render “ obstacles de])art i’rom before thy 
face” ; would thus have to be expanded into %• The first 

translation seems preferable. xf^T^risof course 5[«1T3I. The elision of is 
frequently noticed in these poems, the dialect of whicli may be described 
as seventeenth century K^jjiiit Hindi of an extreme northwestern type, 
verging on Panjdbi and the Doghra dialects of the liills. 

The next kavitt has already a]>peared in the Proceedings above quoted, 
and is here reproduced in order to complete the translation. 

1. Swelled like the sea Sh&li Jah^, lord of Dilli, 

Arrajnng an army of many lakhs, he enmo and pitched his tent. 

Beautiful, fair-faced, is here Jagat, king of Sumer 6, 

In the plain of Man planting the pillar ho fought. 

Making hedges and entrenchments, that no one might touch him from afar, 
Restraining the P^tsh&h’s forces, he swept with the steel. 

The son of Bksddev coming arraying all his honored ones, 
like a hanj£t^^l, having loaded his tuHddy has oliglitod. 

is of course Delhi, in its old Hindi spelling. 

The Muhammadan historian does not say that the Emperor himself 
'mtoi present at the siege, and from other parts of Gambhir’s own poems, it 
would appear that he was not there, though in others he is said to havo 
been present We must therefore refer 11 not to the Pidishdh, 

but to the army. The grammatical construction is excessively loose through- 
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out the poems, is in Hindi often an irregular indefinite participle 

from Virr, to come, though it may also be from ^r*T^T, to bring* In 
Panjdbi, is more frequently used in the sense of “ having come”, which 
I have, therefore, adopted here. 

may refer to Jagat Singh, whose beauty is often mentioned in the 
poems, or it may be an allusion to Kabrai Sundar, whom the Emperor sent 
to visit Jagat just before the rebellion. This Sundar is always alluded to 
by Gambhfr as or ‘ Sundar, the bad poet’. He himself is unvary- 

ingly ‘ the good poet’. 

is a regular Panjabicism. In that dialect, is the regular 
sign of the locative instead of The constant mention of the * Mau ka 
maidan’ is explained by the fact that Jagat, although he fortified and garri- 
soned all his strongholds, did not himself stay in any one of them. He 
entrenched himself in the plain of Mau, at the foot of some hills covered 
with jungle, where he had a villa and met his enemies there. There is the 
regular old smack of llajput daring and fool-hardiness in this, in fact 
throughout the whole aflair, Jagat and his son seem to have been playing 
at rebellion ; perhaps his easy successes over the Muhammadans of Kabul 
may have put into his head the idea that it would be rather good (Rajput) 
fun to have a brush with the Padishah and his forces. iivs, planting 

the pillar, the or pillar of war, just as we ))lant a standard in the 

middle of a camp. 

W Panjabi and Sindlii for The of ^ on disappearing aspirates 
the remaining consonant. 

is the encampment of bullocks made by the banjar^. Several 
towns in India are named Tanda from this cause. 

I have taken as a plural of irrfww, honoured, noble. If divided 
into ri^, it is difficult to make sense of the passage. 

2. Jfigat Singh, son of Basudev, was thi'ir iirotcrtor ; 

The story wont from land to land, it is a talc in the world ; 

He is vig^ant on all four sidr-s to hcni in the Sultan’s army, 

He smites them morn and eve, this ho knew in liis mind, 

One goes ^t hy rpad or ghat, the princes remained not staxinch, 

Without food, without water, the aimies melted away. 

Hearing the news doubt fell on the Patsali’s mind. 

In the midst of the plain of Mau there is slaughter unto death. 

If we followed the Muhammadan historian’s account, it would be per- 
fectly compatible with the text, so loose and vague is its style, to translate 
this passage quite the other way. Thus in the first line by making 
the nominative we might render — 

“ The Shih’s army wore vigilant on all sides to hem 7iitn in.” 

But this would not agree with the assertion that the ‘ Umrao* did not 
remain firm or staunch ; nor with the. anxiety of the Shah, nor with the 
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general scope of the book, which is entirely in glorification of Jagat Singh. 

I take to be for Hindi “ to remain surrounding” ; 

or w, (Sanskrit tw), and ^rtr, for TT^T, the old infinitive in it (^), 
which is constantly used in these poems, as in most Rajput dialects, though 
it has not left any very distinct traces in classical Hindi. 

% I take to be a reduplicated form of in the invocation, 
which, if derived from a root + j%, would mean ‘ to melt away,’ The last 
line contains the word which is not clear, I have translated it as if 

it were the same as Chand’s word a lengtliened foimi of wftif = in ; 

but this is not quite satisfactory. would be a verbal noun from 

to destroy (^w) ; literally there is a destruction (as) of death, ^TlT = Arab. 

This line needs further elucidation. It has been suggested that it 
should be W^TT, in the land (‘mft), 0 friends, Persian, with W for 
% but this also seems strained. 

3. King of kings, groat king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Thy full sword is a disguise for Bhawaiii. 

Quoth K'dvi K(ii, such a Ikto Ilis hc'on made, Jagat Singh 
Bums like fire the tliirst for blood of (thy) ketth'drum. 

To tliis day, prince and beggar in the li(dd lie rotting, 

As many big sons of the Tiu*k woman as they left there. 

The bom they slew, the unborn they destroyed through fear, ^ 

Thou didst nut slay, the meeting destroyed the womb of the Mughalani. 

' wft perhaps means ** the weight of thy sword”, but this 

would require which was erroneously given in my former extract. I now 
take HCl as passive part, of vr^TSTT, and render thy full sword” in the scniso 
of the sword being satiated with slaughter. has boon made, or perhaps 
‘ has been described’, as like Greek ttouiv, means often to make verses. 

The next line has been suggested as divisible in another way thus, W ^ 
HW W(T^ “ the (tent) pegs have fallen in the field,” but this is deficient, inas- 
much as it supplies no correlative to the “ tall sous’ ^ of the next verse. 
anw is hardly in our author’s style, though he may have, as I suspect also 
in other places, here used purposely an archaic phrase. Another rendering 
would be “in the fields of rich and poor”, the fields round^^au being natur- 
ally the property of Jagat Singh^s Raos and of his poorer subjects, while 
the Turks cannot well be called Raos. is of course the old Hindi geni- 
tive, modem VT. It will be observed that the employment of the three 
genitive participles is totally at variance with the practice of the modern 
language, where we should expect % n w in the plural. 

• The last line may also be translated differently by dividing iTfT^r (for 
from f*f^iC4 T ‘ to look’), ‘ thou didst look, (and) the meeting, etc.* 
given above tKo sense would be * thou didst not smite, bat the mere moot- 
ing with thee made or destroyed/ 
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The idea of the women miscarrying through fear, is the same as that in 
the R&m&jan of Tulsi Das (Sundara K&nd), where Hauuman is leaving 
Lanka — * 

SJTT ^ »?Tfl « 

JIM ^ »rrft u 

Going he roared with mighty sound ; 

Hearing it, the wombs of the she-fionds melted. 

4. There is one Hari and Hara, one wish-granting tree of desiro, 

One sun, this one, in whom is warmth and light, 

One comet in the skj’, (one) Soshnag weighed down by the earth ; 

(Who) bound the further limits of the sea in this Kali (yug). 

One manly Jagat Singh, terrible in strength. 

When abandoning the sword, virtuous, in whom is worship of the lord. 

One sky, one air, why should 1 describe a second, 

One Pats&h, one Rija in the Patsahi. 

The object is clearly to extol Jagat as the one unrivalled hero of his 
time. VU ITTTT I take for comet, T is a puzzle ; if 

is for ^K\ or * earth’, then is a verb which can only mean 

‘ weighed down, or loaded’, but the rendering is scarcely satisfactory on gram- 
matical grounds, and the fourth line is also dilHcult to make sense of. The 
sixth line probably means that, though terrible in war, yet when he laid 
aside his sword, Jagat was mild and pious, and the last contains the oft-re- 
peated sentiment that, though Shdhjahau was sole Emperor, yet Jagat waa 
no less an independent Haja. 

6, Jagat Singh hath made such mighty wars in the world ; 

Arrows wore discliargod from countless tight-drawn bows ; 

The armies were crusliod, and all the camps were broken up ; 

This camp lias dealt how many wounds to all. 

Saith Gambhir, great hero, son of lifisudov, 

Tlie elephant lords have been smitten, they have remained dwelling in the forest^ 
Rending the deer, stripping the skin, taking the hide to wear 
An elephant’s head (hanging) from his neck ; Shiva danced laughing. 

6. He who took Makhaydld, placed a king therein. 

The fSame of it was in every land, this is certain ; 

Whoso army going up (to war), shaking castles and forts, 

As cattle (oat up) grass, with all goes fighting. 

King, son of B&sddov, saith Gambhir Rtii, 

The city of thy enemies is fainting with alarm. 

7. Smitten by bullets, with ti'ombling stops the armies rotire, 

And the news hath pierced the heart of tho Patshah. 

The hero is sitting in the plain (by) the pillar of victory. 

Planting it in the midst of boulders by reason of the mud and blood. . 
Heroes and chiefs were slain, all the corpses were tom ; 

Haza took rejoicing, he seized the garland of corpses. 

Fighting mih the Shah, he sits in the land of Man ; 

The world was shaken, Jagat4 alone was not shakcxn 
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On the above three kavitts some notes may now be offered. It is to be 
hoped that it will be understood that this translation is not put forward 
as authoritative, but merely as an attempt to get soine meaning out of theso 
rugged lines, and that hints and suggestions will be afforded by Hindi scho- 
lars in further elucidation. It will be observed that the past tense in such 
words as wix, and others, has been translated as a passive participle. 

This it is undoubtedly by origin, and it may be admitted that in these bar- 
dic verses, as in the early Vaishnava poems in Bengali, it is used in this sense 
in the absence of any nonien agentis. Also the phrases ftlTT f^TT, and 
VW literally “ as many (as there were), so many*’, are in fact equivalent to • 
all”, and have been so translated. 

In kavitt 5, line 2, the word is literally “ having tightened”, and 
the only way to make sense of the line is to refer this to the bows. The 
sense is however rather involved, and can only be made clear by inverting 
the order of the words thus “ having strung countless 

bows”, ^ arrows have have been discharged”. 

Kavitt 6, line 1. The allusion here is apparently to some previous 
exploit of Raja Jagat. I do not know where the Makhay^la referred to is. 
Mr. Blochmann finds “ two places of that name, one , the other with 

long a, . The latter is mentioned in the Ain as a strong fort on a 

mountain in the Sindh Sagar Ddab. There is little water to be had ; a salt 
mine is here and temples. The inhabitants are Janiihas. The former is 
mentioned as a village where Shahjahdn once halted and hunted on 
his way from Kashmir to Ldhor.” It lies somewhere on the west 
bank of the Chanab, and I should be inclined to look for it north of 
Karianwala and Tandah, where there was good sport to be had, when 
I was Assistant Commissioner of Gujarat fifteen years ago. The other, or 
Makhyila, seems to be somewhere between Jogi Tila Hill and Find Dadan 
Khdn. 

In line 4, would seem from the context to be the Arabic word 
1 ^!^ * cattle’, and not the Hindi protection, as the latter does not 

make sense. 

K, 7, 1. 4 is a word unknown to me. It would seem to mean 

boulders, round stones ; ^ . 

8. ^'udng the pillar he slew the Kh&ns, going up to battle he slew the Mira. 

How many chiefs were there not slain in the fray ? 

Why did not Kabulis and Kizilbashos come by the lakh, 

[Why did not] four or five Shahzadas more come with arrows set (in their 
bows) P 

How many chiefs and how many soldiers has he sent P 
Why did Dot he come himself, the Padshah of the Turks P 
Hver and ever being alone in the midst of the army, 

Jagatk did not know in his heart any other manly ones. 
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1. 2. tho meaning of ^ % is not clear ; I have rendered it as if it were 
for 

1. 3. is always found in connection with names of races inhabit- 

ing Persia and Afgli&nistan, and is therefore conjectured to be a corruption 
of the word 

1. 7. has many meanings, it is here taken to mean ‘ alone*, in tlie 
light of the rendering of the next line. 

9. The chiefs were scattered, and the servants of the Shah were plundered. 

Elephants, horses, and camels led by tho nose-rein he has diivcn and brought in, 
* * # * * 

« « . « * * 

Why did all remain astonishod, nothing was plundered from him. 

Shfdi Jalifin dcJecU'd bogged for pardon. 

^ Life indeed is thine in the world, Jagat Singh : 

As much nectar as thou hast drunk, so much indeed thou hast well carried. 

Lines 3 and 4 are obscure, and are therefore left untranslated, as the 
meaning which they seem to bear is not easily to be got out of the words. 

1. 5. Khiisyan, In Panjabi Musnd means ‘ to be plundered*. 

1. 6. The word written jhupke is not certain. Iftlie reading is correct, 
it would, 1 think, mean ‘ bowing’, or metapboneally ‘ depressed’. This is con- 
firmed by the next two words, djiz (Ai’abie, 3^^) 'tnandna^ i. c. to confess 
oneself weak, to beg for pardon. 

1. 8. Pachond or pachainid^ Panj » literally ' to digest*, but freely used in 
conversation in the sense of shewing that one has digested, that is, shewing 
by one’s actions that one worthily bears, or is worthy of, honor, rank, or the 
like. The bard appears to mean that Jagat by his actions lias carried im- 
mortality ; this he expresses hy saying he has drunk amrifa, and has digested 
it, so that it gives him strengtii and heroism, which lie shows in the war he 
is now carrying on. 

10. The Lord of the world has made Sri ilagiita lord, hi; has undertaken tho 

protection of the heroes, 

The warlike Ihijputs have mm to join him, they liave made a smiting with 
arrows of battle, 

Again and again he shouts to his hosts, the caution of tho Mirs went astray, 
Whosoever came and joined thorn became faint-hearted, they have gone to 
divide the sweetmeats of the Pirs. 

1. 4. This may mean that they have to make offerings (sirni 
to their saints, to invoke their aid, being discouraged by their defeat. 

11. King of kings, groat king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Tromblos ever the Shah at thy sword ; 

Thy era has boon established in all [lands], 

Thy boundary is set up on both sides of the Indus, 

King, son of B&sddev, quoth Gorabhir R&i, 

. AU the nmuntaiiis are supported by the strength of thy arm. 

C C ^ 
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King of the North, thy glory is in all lands ; 

Chiefs and B&j&s daily attend in thy court. 

1. 8. The word translated * lands’ contains a letter which occurs fre- 
quently and seems to be meant for or it is not clear which ; the scribe 
uses a thick pen and forms hia letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to decypher them. In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
‘ lands’ is inserted conjecturally. 

1. 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh’s exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afgh^inistan. 

12. All his forces were wearied with bearing the shield ; 

He haa sent all his Subas, whom now will he send ? 

Sundar the good poet celebrated all the heroes that came, 

On the confines of Mau (he is) like a lion, who shall come before him ? 

In the Kali Yug, Jagata has become immortal, 

Fighting, ho has simg the fame of the Empire in the nine climes. 

Lachmi and N&riiyan arc thy aid night and day, 

Sh^ Jalian abashed kissing shall honor thee. 

{To he continued,) 


Supposed Greek Sculpture at Mathurd. — By F. S. G bowse, M. A., 

B. C. S. 

(With three plates ) 

In 1836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathura — for the exact 
locality does not appear to have been placed on record — a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand-stone, which has given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet 10 inches in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn 
by time, into a shallow circular basin 16 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 

. It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure iu 
lyhich was supposed to represent Silenus and the whole to be the work of Bao- 
trian Greek artists. It was deposited in the Calcutta Museum (where it still 
is^ })y the finder, who described it as a tazza, or rather a pedestal that had been 
used to support a large tazza or sacrificial vase. This opinion was endorsed 
by Japes Prinsep, and has prevailed to the present day, though I believe it 
can now be shown to be erroneous. The following description of the design 
(which I have not myself seen*) is abridged from one given by B&bu B4jen» 

* Since the above was written, General Cunningham has very kindly sent me two 
{dictographs of Groups I and II. He conjectures that the stones were for 

altars (which, however, l.do not think possible), and writes : Your altar Is a vmy 
interesting discovery, as the heed-dress of the female holding cup is that of the 
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dralala in bis ‘ Antiquities of Orissa’, where it is introduced d propos of the 
discussion regarding the amount of influence exercised by the Cireeks on Indian 
art. 

Geoup No. I. — In this are four figures, (vide PI. XII) two male and two 
female, standing under masses of long lanceolate, pinnate leaflets, with tufbs of 
small flowers. The leaves are like those of the Asoka ; but the flowers more 
resemble the kadamb. The first figure to the right is a female dressed in 
a long skirt and upper jacket, with a narrow shawl thrown across the body. 
On her feet are shoes, and thick heavy rings round her ankles* Her left 
hand holds the hem of her mantle and the right is in the grasp of an amo« 
rous swain who stands beside her with crossed legs, resting his left hand 
on her shoulder. He wears close-fitting drawers, which simply cover his 
nakedness "and extend to about the middle of the thighs, but leave his pro- 
tuberant paunch exposed. A scarf, fastened in front with a sort of sailor's 
knot at the neck, hangs down his back behind. His feet are bare. The 
third figure is a female, dressed exactly as the first, but wearing elaborately 
worked bangles which cover nearly half the length of her fore-arm. In her 
left hand is a lotus-bud, while the right hangs down straight by her side. 
Near her feet are two covered vessels, one on either side. To the extreme 
left of the group stands a youth who appears to be a mere passive spectator.* 
He has no shoes and wears a flowered muslin tunic reaching down to the knee. 
A little above the ankle are marks which show that his under-garment is a 
pair of long close-fitting drawers. All four figures show traces of chaplets 
which had crowned their heads, f The leaves may be those of the vine or 
the ivy. 

Geoup No. II. — The principal figure is a pot-bellied man, (vide PI. 
XIII) seated in a wine-befuddled state on a rock, or low stool, with his arms 
supported by two attendants, who stand on either side of him. For dress he 
has only a wrapper, thrown round his loins, leaving his prominent paunch 
uncovered. One leg is raised on the seat, the other hanging down. On his 
head is a chaplet of leaves. The attendant on the right side is a male wear- 
ing a mantle fastened at the neck in front with a clasp. The right hand is 
stretched behind the central figure for its support. The attendant on the 
left is a female supporting the right arm of the druukai'd. 8he wears a 
long skirt reaching to the feet, with a short, sleeved jacket over it. A neck- 
lace of five rows adorns her breast, and thick heavy jewels are pendant from 

tndo-Soythiaii females of the old sculptures and of the hill women to the north of 
Simla at the present day, I take the seated figure to be the Scythian Hercules” — a 
su^gestaon which strikes me as the most plausible yet advanced. 

♦ It does not so appear to me ; but rather each of the male figures seems to bo 
uxging his female companion to do something about which they are hesitatmg. 

t These are scarcely if at all perceptible in the photogra|dL. 
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her ears. Before her stands sideways a small boy, naked, with his right 
hand resting <m the thigh of the central figure. Before the male attendant 
is another boy in a dancing posture with the right hand uplifted. In 
front of the principal figure lies a flagon. 

During the cold weather of 1873-74, 1 discovered the companion block 
to the one above described, of precisely the same shape and dimensions and 
carved with two similar groups of figures. These are shewn in the accom- 
panying illustrations ; and to distinguish them from the preceding are 
numbered groups III and IV (vide Pis. XII and XIII). The mound, out 
of which I dug the stone, is according to modern territorial divisions beyond 
the boundaries of the Mathura township, and is included in the small village 
of Pali-Khera. It is, however, only about two miles distant from the temple 
of Kesava Deva, and all the intervening space is dotted with mounds, — tho 
ruins of the ancient Madhupuri, — in most of which Buddhist antiquities 
have been discovered. 

Geotjp No. III. — Here four of the figures are apparently the same as 
in No. I. The grouping and action, however, are diiferent ; and two addi- 
tional figures are introduced, vh., the principal personage, the so-called 
Silenus, who is seated with a cup in his hand, and the little boy at bis knee, 
as in No. II. The cup is noticeable for a peculiarity in the handle, tho 
lower end of which joins on, not to the bottom of the bowl, but to the foot 
of the cup. 

Geotjp No. IY. — The concluding scene of the drama, in which tho 
cup has been drained and has had its^ intoxicating eflect, is almost 
^ identically the same with No. II, already described. 

In my opinion the later discovery disposes of the tazza theory. Tlie 
two blocks of stone seem to be the bases of a pair of pillars forming the 
entrance to a shrine, rather than pedestals for sacrificial vases. Such an 
idea would probably never have been conceived but for the shallow basin 
at the top of the stone first found ; but on comparison with the later discovery 
this is clearly seen to be nothing more than a socket for the reception of a 
slender upnght shaft. 

As to tlie subject which the artist intended to represent — Silenus may 
be dismissed at the same time as the tazza. Future research in Buddhist 
literature may result in the discovery of some legend which the three scenes, 
viz, the Plot, the Carouse, and the Effects of the Carouse, may be found to 
illustrate ; but pending this, the principal figure may with great probability 
be regarded as the wine-bibbing Balarama, one of the tutelary divinities 
of Mathurd, attended by bis wife Kevati and the other members of his 
family. A confirmation of this view is afforded by an ancient and 
mutilated statuo*at the village of Kukargama in the Sa'ddbad Pargana of 
this district, which is apparently intended for Balardma. He is stand- 
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ing under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wild-flowers (han-mdla) thrown across his body ; and while his right band 
is raised above his head in wild gesticulation, in his left hand he holds a 
cup very similar to the one represented in the Pali-Khera sculpture. His 
head-dress closely resembles Krishna’s distinctive ornament the muJcut^ but 
it may be only the spiral coil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amara- 
vati sculptures. In any case, the inference must not be pressed too far ; for 
Jlrst the hooded snake is as constant an accompaniment of Sakya Muni as 
of Balar&ma ; and, secondly^ I have in my possession another sculpture of an 
equally Bacchanalian eliaracter, wliich is unmisfcal^eably Buddhist. This is 
a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow {pide PL XIV), who has both 
his hands raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch 
of grapes. The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that 
Buddha is the person intended ; though possibly in the days of his youth, 
when “he dwelt still in his palace and indulged himself in all carnal 
pleasures.” Or it ihiglit be a caricature of Buddhism as regarded from the 
point of view of a Brahmanical ascetic. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it must 
be observed, is identical in cliaracter with what is seen on many Buddhist 
pillars found in the immediate neighbourhood, and generally in connection 
with figures of Maya Devi ; whence it may be presumed that it is intended 
to represent the Sal tree, under which Buddha was born. The other minor 
accessories arc also with one exception either clearly Indian, or at least not 
strikingly un-Indian : such as the car-rings and bangles worn by the female 
figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod with sandals. 
The one exception is the male attendant in Group IV, with the mantle 
fastened at the neck by a fibula, and hanging from the shoulder in van- 
dyked folds, which are very suggestive of late Greek design. But consi- 
deiing the local character of all the other accessories, I find it impossible 
to agree with General Cunningham in ascribing the work to a foreign 
artist, “ one of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ- 
ment among the wealthy Buddhists at Mathura, as in later days Eu- 
ropeans were employed under the Mughul Emperors.” The thoroughly 
Indian character of the details seems to me, as to Babu Eajendralala, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country ; nor do I 
think it very strange that he should represent one of the less important 
characters as clothed in a modified Greek costume ; since it is an established 
historical fact that Mathura was included in the Bactrian Empire, and the 
Greek style of dress cannot h^ve been altogether unfamiliar to him. The 
artificid folds of the drapery were probably borrowed from what he saw on 
coins. , • 
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A Bough Comparative Vocalulary of two more of the JDialeete epoken 
in the “ J^dgd HilW*. — Compiled hg Captain John Butleb, Political 
Agent f Ndgd HilU. 

The plan adopted for designating the long sound of vowels has been 
the one previously explained in the Vocabulary, published in the Appendix 
to the Journal of^ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, Part I, for 


1873. 

English. 

A, an, or one, 
Abandon, v. 
Abdomen, n. 
Above, prep. 
Abundance, n. 
Accept, V. 
Accompany, v. 
Accurate, a. 
Acid, a. 

Acquaintance, n. 
Advance, v. 
Adversary, n. 
Adult, n. 

Adze, n. 

Afar, ad. 

Affiray, n. 

After, prep. 
Afternoon, n. 
Air, n. 

Alike, ad. 

Alive, a. 

All, a. 

Alligator, n. 
Alone, a. 
Altogether, ad. 
Ankle, n. 

Anger, n. 
Annually, ad. 
Ant, n. 

Apiece, ad. 
Armlet, n. 
^mpit, n. ^ 


Lhotd Ndgd. 
"Ekha 
Apia 
Opok 
Potso 
Khosha 
Khialo 
Neniya 
Ochocho 
Th6na 
Ananchia 
Vong&va 
Bata 
Chali 
Opu 
Ekoni 
Khondaka 
Silamo 
Inching 
Uinpung 

Khidi 

Ekam 

Hetobula 

Erro 

Aboti 

Enika 

Chomhiek 

Alom 

Inzu inzu 

Chemphiro 

Mochangchang 

Ghoro 

Zongop 


Jaipurid Ndgd. 
Vantli^ 

Vok 

Akho-nang 


Pong 

Borang 

Phangtang 

Bingkh& 

Sip-ch&k 

Changka 
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English. 

Lhotd EAgd. 

Jaipurid Ndgd. 

Around, prep. 

Hetob6to 


Arrow, n. 

Otso 

L&tchdn 

Ascend, v* 

Langhekhingba 

Kuo 

Ash, n. 

Khur 

Tapl4 

Ask, V. 

Chuch&n&chti 

Chi^no 

Asleep, ad. 

Ipa 


Awake, r. 

Ph anting 


Axe, 

Opu 

\kk& 

Babe, n. 

NgJiro 


Bachelor, «. 

Cliinghran 


Back, n. 

Echeii 

Tam 

Bacon, n. 

Okoso 


Bad, a. 

Umbo 

Achi 

Badger, n. 

Thombakso 


Bag, n. 

Cikd 

Khatong 

Bamboo, n. 

Cliingsa, Chiro 

Va 

Bark, n. 

Ofu 

Akhuon 

Barn, n. 

Oson 


Bat, n. 

Shosluro 

Phakarang 

Battle, n. 

Oritso 


Beak, n. 

Erne 


Beam, n. 

Khiron 


Bear, n. 

Sevan 

Sapa 

Beard, n. 

Klioklmhuni 


Beat, V. 

Lungthatha 

Vato 

Beef, n. 

Masiso 


Behind, prep. 

Silamoi 


Behold, V. 

Zeda 


Below, ad. 

Ochongi 


Best, a. 

Tengtommhona 


Big, a. 

Chopo 


Bill-hook, n. 

Lopukha 


Bind, V, 

Chinga 

Khako 

Bird, ». 

Woro 

Vo 

Bitch, fl. 

Horo-o-kui 


Bite, V. 

K4ga 


Blade, a. 

Nik& 

Aniak 

Blind, a. 

Chokufi 

Mitduok 

Blood, n. 

Eoheh 

H6 

Bine, a. 

Miaga 

Ahfljn 
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English 

Lhotd Ndgd. 

Jaipurid Ndgd 

Boat, n. 

Orhung 

Khuongkho 

Body, «. 

Ochok 

Sak 

Bone, n. 

Oru 

A'ra 

Borrow, o. 

Ochiapua 

Namo 

Bough, n. 

Pifipiro 

Aphak 

Boundary, n. 

Akhi 


Bow, n. 

Olo 

Doakb^p 

Box, n. 

Inkhi 

TtMiia 

Boy, n. 

Nungori 

Nata 

Brains, n. 

Kicho 


Brass, n. 

liempam 


Break, f>. 

Khuebaka 


Breast, 

Tiki 

Tankbu 

Breath, n. 

Etli^kechena 


Bridge, n 

Opho 

Si 

Bring, 

Hanala 

Vanro 

Broad, a. 

Unzoa 

Kbadong 

Broadcloth, n* 

Sinio 

Kbat 

Broken, part. 

Cbaga 


Brother (elder). 

n. Ata 

Ipbo 

Brother (younger), n. Ango 

lua 

Brother-in-law, 

n. Oazi 


Brow, n. 

Oio 


Buck (deer), n. 

Opung 


Buffalo, n. 

Ziz 

lA 

Build, V. 

Kitsoa 

llUolJO ^ 

Bull, n. 

Maso-opuin 


Bullet, n. 

Chiiigiching 


Bundle, n. 

Unkhap 


Burden, n. 

oU 


Bum, V. 

Khuteta 

Tbako 

Bury, V. 

Shoteta 

Bino 

Buy, V. 

Shitaga 

Bio 

Calf, n. 

Opungro 


Calf (of leg), n. 

Unrd 


Call, V. 

Ch&h6 

Buo 

Cane, n. 

Orr 


. Cap, n. 

Kive 

Kafok , . 

(Saxry, v. ' .* 

Ohanga 

Kapkito 

'Oat, . 

.Onioro 

. Miin 
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English, 
Catch, V, 
Charcoal, n. 
Chase, t>. 

Cheap, a. 

Cheek, n. 
Chicken, n. 

Chin, n. 

Clean, a. 

Cleave, v. 

Cloth, n. 

Cloud, n. 

Cock, n. 

Cold, n. 

Come, V, 

Conceal, v. 

Cook, V, 

Cord, n. 

Cost, n. 

Cotton, n. 

Cover, V, 

Count, V. 

Cow, w. 
Cow-dung, n, 
Cowree, n. 

Crazy, a. 
Crooked, a. 
Crow, n. 

Cry, V, 

Cubit, n. 

Cup, n. 

Cut, V. 

Dark, a. 
Daughter, n. 
Day, n. 

Dead, a. 

Deaf, a. 

Dear (costly), a. 
Deer, 

Descend, 

Devil, «, 

» J> 


Lhotd Ndgd, 
Bhemh&ta 
Miha 
PhAna 
lYtsua 
Eio 

Honororo 

Khokha 

Khidi 

Sisotava 

Oso 

Potso 

Honohampung 

Uiigung 

Rua 

Unblioiabia 

EkCia 

Ozu 

Chigd 

Khunkho 

Lhebiatha 

Khi 

Masii 

Masiisu 

Phulio 

Z^vai 

Khankhua 

Kasha 

Kiavakha 

Sibua 

Opu 

Nanga 

Monga 

Otsoi 

Inkhd 

Shitoga 

Enopungi 

Shikok 

Oeo 

Gh6i& 

Chujomho 


Jaipurid Nd^d 
Luo 
Vanhi 

Than 

K& 


Khat 

Philam 

Aki 

Karo 

Puoiio 


Kaliap 

Mdn 


Akuaug 

V&kha 

Sapo 

Daka 

Bancha 

Diiako 

Rangiek 

Rangi 


Kehd 


210 
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English. 

Lliota Eagd. 

Jaipurid Ndgd. 

Dialect, n. 

Oi 


Difficult, a. 

K^ngha 


Dig, V. 

Ohia 

Thuo 

Disease, n. 

Pera 


Distant, a. 

Ekoiii 


Divide, v. 

Chitava 


Dog, n. 

Phuro 

Hu 

Door, n. 

Hankhd 


Dove, n. 

Vekliu 

Pliokpheleru 

Drink, v. 

Uia 

Joko 

Dry, a. 

Eking 


Ear, fi. 

Eno 

Na 

Ear-ring, n. 

lin[)cja 

Natho 

Earth, n. 

Loko 

m 

Eat, V. 

Choa 

Chao 

Egg, n. 

Etcho 

Ati 

Eight, a. 

Chiza 

Isat 

Eighteen, a. 

Mechu-me-chiza 

Ichi-van-isat 

Eighty, a. 

Ekha-chiza 

Iluak-isat 

Elbow, «. 

Kh^tso 

Daku 

Elephant, n. 

Sotso 

Puok 

Eleven, a. 

Tcro-sukha 

lehi-vanthd 

Evening, 

Mitogd 

Kaiigja 

Eye, n. 

Ornhiek 

Mit 

Eyebrow, n. 

Mhi^kho 


Eyelash, n. 

Mhi^mho 


Eyelid, n. 

Mhiekching 


Ealse, a. 

Echengcheng 


Eat, a. 

Thua 

Atat 

Father, n. 

Apo 

Va, Ivi, oy Api 

Feather, n. 

Hamphu 

Nap 

Feed, v. 

Chotuga 


Female, a. 

Eloi 


Fetch, 

Handia 


Fever, n. 

Rathata 

AcWt ' 

Few, a. 

Echik 

An^ 


Tero-si-mungo 

lcfai-v&n«'b6iig& 

1 

Tiniin 

■ ]luik>b&Dg4 
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^E^tQ 

Lhotd Ndgt 

t. Jaipurid Ndgd 

Find, V. 

Khondakorua 

Ichuo 

Finger, n. 

Ingro 

Caksu 

Fire, n. 

Omi 

Van 

Fish, V. 

Ongorumata 


Fish, n. 

Ongo 

Nga 

Fish-hook, n. 

Okliu 


Flat, a. 

Khidi 

Tod^ 

Flint, n. 

Clung 


Flower, n. 

Tliira 

Chongpo 

Foot, n. 

Ocho 

J)a 

Forest, n. 

Otung 

Ling 

Forget, V. 

M^chogacho 

Ilako 

Fowl, n. 

Hono 

Vo 

Friend, n. 

Akhamo 


Frog, n. 

Ou 

Luk 

Fruit, n. 

Ethi 

Ari 

Ginger, n. 

Osang 

Ching 

Girl, n. 

Loroe 


Give, V, 

Apia 

Lahe 

Go, V. 

la 

Kao, Kalao 

Goat, n. 

Niania 

Ki^n 

Good, a. 

Mhona 

Asan 

Grandfather, n. 

Ametu 


Grandmother, n. 

Aioro 


Grandson, n. 

Arroo 


Granddaughter, 

n. Ait 


Grass, w. 

Ero 

Ring 

Grasshopper, n. 

Khomo 

Kiipchang 

Grave, n. 

OkliJip 


Great, a. 

Chepo 

Adong 

Great- toe, n. 

Clioiongpu 


Green (raw), a. 

Esft 

Ahing 

Ground, n. 

Loko 


Gullet, n. 

Onatchang 


Gun, n. 

Chingipu 

Vantho 

Gunpowder, n. 

Khiir 


Guts, n. 

Err 


Hair, n. 

Och& 

Kichot 

Half, a. 

Mocbsmgha 
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English. 

Lhotd Ndgd 

Nag&. 

Handj n. 

Okh6 

Dak ' 

Hawk, n. 

Mongshiro 

La 

Head, n. 

Kori 

Kh6 

Heai', V. 

Engache 

Tdto 

Heart, n. 

Mitliap 

Mangto 

Heavy, a. 

Minga 

Ali 

Heel, «. 

Umplio 


Hen, n. 

Honopvu 

Vo 

Here, ad. 

Hclo 

Anang 

Hill, 71. 

Phungla 

Hachong 

Hip, 71. 

Oplii 


Hoe, n. 

Khotrang 

Janvaii 

Hold, t?. 

Himhata 


Honey, n. 

Cliakiclut 


Hoof, n. 

Iiikiop 

Dasok 

Horn, n. 

Etsa 

llong 

Horse, n. 

Quit 

Mok 

Hot, a. 

Sosoua 

Akiiam 

jHouse, 7?. 

Kika 

Hum 

How much ? ad. 

Kutatd 


I, pron. 

Akha 


Iron, 71. 

lonchak 

Jan, Zau 

Ivory, 71. 

Sotsoho 

Puokpa 

Jaw, 71, 

Kboka 


Jungle-fowl, 71. 

Ipia 


Jungle, n. 

Oi*a 


Keep, V, 

Jetangana 

Ei^mo 

Kick, V. 

Echiach& 


Kid, 71. 

Ni4niiroro 


Kill, V. 

Sahi 

IlikvHtt> 

Kilt, 71. 

Serun 


Kind, a. ' 

Z&n& 


King, 71. 

EtsI 


Knee, 7i, 

Unkhok 

DikA 

Knot, 71* , 

Uns4 

Asik 

Knuckle, 71/ 

Khexnhiek 
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EngliBh* 

lihoid N6g&. 

Jdipkrid Ndgd* 

Ladder, n. 

Jengi 

Hitho 

Leafy n. 

Oio 

Ni»p 

Leg, n. 

Ochokha 

Da 

Lemon, n. 

Chamb^ 


Length, ». 

Sibiia , 


Leopard, n. 

Morrh 

Riisa 

Lick, V, 

Miagakha 

Liepdako 

Lightning, n. 

Chcngchua 

Kiepda 

Lip, n. 

M^hu 


Little, a. 

Ichikarro 

Acha 

Liver, n. 

Intlidn 


Long, fl. 

Sibua 

Alo 

Man, n. 

Chon 

Minian 

Mangoc, n. 

Chibingtlii 


Meat, n. 

Oso 


Medicine, 

Moza 

Pham 

Milk, n. 

Sirotchu 

Ngiupo 

Monkey, 

lakso 

Ve 

Month, n. 

Choro 

Dape 

Moon, w. 

Choro 

Da 

Mother, n. 

Aio 


Moimtain, n. 

Phimglang 

Haho 

Mouse, n. 

Jii'o 

Jdpd 

Mouth, w. 

Opang 

Tun 

Mud, n. 

Emha 


Moustaches, n. 

Mh^hain 


Nail (finger), n. 

Inkiep 


Naked, a. 

Phush& 


Navel, n. 

Nakhani 


Near, prep. - 

Osibo 

Th^kro 

Neck, fi. 

Engu 

Bo 

Needle, n. 

Opiom 

Matkd 

Nephew, n. 

Ango 


Nest, n. 

Woroshep 

Arup 

Net, 

Ochak 

Chak 

New, a. 

Ethan 

Anidn 

Night, n. 

Mengdkh& 

Edngpdn 

Nme,a« 

Toku 

Ikhu • 

Nineteen, a. 

Mechu-me«toku 

lohi-van-i^ti 
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English, 

Lhotd Ndgd, 

Jaipurid Ndgd 

Ninety, a. 

Ekha-toku 

Ruak-ikhu 

No, ad. 

Ni 

m 

Nose, n. 

Kh^no 

Kho 

Now, ad. 

Nhanga 

Doko. 

Oil, n. 

Penchang 

Tanthi 

Old, 

Eke 

Ato 

Onion, n. 

San rang 


Orange, n, * 

Kongkeng 

Muthula 

Orphan, n. 

Iputi 


Owl, n. 

Velongu 

Yakhu 

Peaeock, n. 

Titakha 

Soijang 

Pig, n. 

Kasliag 

Yak 

Pigeon, n. 

Vcha 

Pari 

Plantain, n. 

Vothitong 

Kieko 

Poison, n. 

Mozz 


Poor, a. 

Yanche 


Porcupine, n. 

Liso 

Vikha 

Potato, n. 

Horokha 


Pull, V. 

S^sia 

Sieto 

Push, V. 

Nungchiache 

Thdamo 

Eaftcr, n. 

Khiron 


Rain, n. 

Erii 

Rangpit 

Eat, n. 

Zuru 

Jiipii ^ 

Eaw, a. 

Eta 

Ailing 

Red, a. 

Raga 


Rest, V, 

Esantawa 


Return, v. 

Elainld 


Rib, n. 

Khoioru 


Rice (cooked), n. 

Ochang 

Yong 

Rice (uncooked), n. 

Ochok 


Rich, a. 

Eli 


Ring, n. 

Yonpenro, 

Khap 

Ripe, n. 

Emha 

Achum 

River, n. 

Zukhu 

Join 

Road, n. 

Olang 

Lam 

Root, n. 

Chingien 

Aring 

Rotten, a, ' 

Echion 

Asan 

Bupe^, n. 

Orang 
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English, 

Lhotd Nagd, 

Jdipurid Nagd 

Salti n. 

Omd 

Sun 

Same, a. 

Enika 


Sand, n. 

H^ichang 

S^ 

Sap, n. 

Chingcha 


Say, V. 

Phud • 

Thu 

Scratch, 

Nakia 


See, V, 

Zetache 


Seige, V. 

lidrnhdta 


Seven, a. 

Ching 

Ingit * 

Seventy, a. 

Ekha-ching 

Kiidk-ingit 

Seventeen, a. 

Mechu-me-ching 

lelii- van-in git 

Shade, n. 

Khdmcho 

ilangbin 

Shame, n. 

Eiagra 


Share, v. 

Chifcavd 


Sharpen, v. 

Mhondrud 


Shave, v. 

Koritsa 


Shield, n. 

Ochung 

Lak 

Shoit, a. 

Engharo 

Atoii 

Shoulder, n. 

Ej)uka 

Chuakho 

Shut, V, 

Eldnghokhd 

Sako 

Sick, a. 

Porthata 

Achat 

Silver, n* 

Orang 

Ngun 

Sister, n. 

Ailoi 

" Ingia 

Sister-in-law, n. 

Oazio 


Sit, V. 

Khuthdtha 

Tango 

Six, a. 

Churo 

Irok 

Sixteen, a. 

Meehu-ine-cliuro 

lehi-van-irok 

Sixty, a. 

llogro 

Ruak-irok 

Skin, n. 

Ohii 


Sloop, V, 

Ipanachd 

J lipo 

Slowly, ad. 

Chima-chima 

Ar^re 

Sly, a. 

Okiella 


Small, a. 

Tiro 

Ariiig 

Snake, n. 

Inra 

Pu 

So, ad. 

Hetoloini 


Son, n. 

Choi 


Sow, n. 

Wokoku 

Vano 

Span, n. 

Ekua 


Spear, n. 

Otho 

Pa 

§ 

Stab, if. 

Ech4nga 

Suo 

Star, n* 

Santio 

Merik 
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UnglisK 

Lhotd Ndgd. 

Jdipdrid Ndgd 

Steal, f?. 

Evan^d. 

Hue 

Stick, n. 

Karung 


Stone, n. 

Alonkha 

Long 

Stomach, n. 

Opok 

Vok 

Straight, a. 

Unsa 

Ating 

Stream, n. 

Zukhuro 


Strength, n. 

Epuichunga 

Aclian 

Sun, n. 

Eng 

San 

Swear, v. 

Ech^mdhi 


Sweet, a. 

Nanga 

Atii 

Tail, «. 

Emhi 

Ame 

Take, v* 

Kliialo 

Kapo 

Tall, a* 

Sibua 


Ten, a. 

Tero 

Ichi 

Then, ad. 

Kothingla 


There, ad. 

Chikhe 


Thick, a. 

Cilia 


Thief, n. 

Evui 

Ahii 

Thin, a. 

Ej»ua 


This, pron. 

Hich^ 


Thirty, a. 

Thunro 

Riiak-rani 

Tliom, n. 

Okio 

Su 

Thousand, a. 

Unzotaro 

Cha-ichi 

Three, a. 

Etham 

Vaiiram 

Throw, V. 

Sia 

Pato 

Thunder, n. 

Ech^n^kha ’ 

Rangmok 

To-day, ad. 

Inching 

Taja 

Toe, n. 

Choiongro 

Dashu 

To-morrow, ad. 

Ochu 

Ni-nap 

Tongue, n. 

Enni 

ThaU 

Tooth, n. 

Oho 


Tree, n. 

Otong 

Bang 

Truth, n. 

Otchocho 


Twelve, a. 

Tero-seiii 

Ichi'vini 

T\^enty, a. 

Meku 

liuak-ni 

Two, a. 

Enni 

VAni 

Vegetable, n, 

Ohan 


Village, n. 

Giya 

^ Hi 

Water, 

Otcha 

Jo 
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JSnglisJi. 

Lhotd Ndgtt, 

Jaipurid 

Wax, n. 

Ockha 

Niaso 

Wet, V. 

Uncha 


W’^hen, ad. 

Kothonga 


Where, ad. 

Koid 

Makoa 

Which, 

Chokiito • 

Map^ 

White, n. 

Mia 

Apo 

Who ? pron. 

Cliua 

Hana 

Wide, a. 

Choakk 


Widow, h. 

Eini 

Jant^iigiu 

Widower, n. 

Khiangraii 

Jant^va 

Wife, n. 

Ang 

Janiigiu 

Within^ prep. 

Tachiingi 


AVoman, n. 

Eloi 

Dehiek 

Wood, n. 

Otong 

Pan 

Wrist, n. 

Khomlii^k 


Yam, n. 

Mani 

Hakhuou 

Year, n. 

Enzukha 

Panj)H 

Yes, ad. 

Hokha 



On iliQ S'ulvasutras. — Bi/ Dr. G. Thibaut, Anglo- Sanskrit Professor ^ 

Banaras College, 

It is well known that not only Indian life with all its social an 1 poli- 
tical institutions has been at all times under the mighty sway of religion, 
but that we are also led back to religious belief and worship when we try 
to account for the origin of research in those departments of knowledge 
which the Indians have cultivated with such remarkable success. At first 
sight, few traces of this origin may be \isibl 0 in the S'astras of later times, 
but looking closer we may always discern the connecting thread* The 
want of some norm by which to fix the right time for the sacrifices, gave 
the first impulse to astronomical observations ; urged by this want, the priests 
remained watching night after night the advance of the moon through the 
circle of the nakshatras and day after day the alternate progress of the sun 
towards the north and the south. The laws of phonetics were investigated, 
because the wrath of the gods followed the wrong pronunciation of a single 
letter of the sacrificial formulas ; grammar and etymology had the task 
of securing the right understanding of the holy texts. The close connexion 
of philosophy and theology — so close that it is often impossible to decide 
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where the one ends and the other begins — is too well known to require 
any comment. 

Tliese facts have a double interest. They are in the first place valua- 
ble for the history of the human mind in general ; they are in the second 
place important for the mental history of India and for answering the 
question relative to the originality of* Indian science. For whatever is 
closely connected with the ancient Indian religion must bo considered as 
having sprung up among the Indians themselves, unless positive evidence 
of the strongest kind point to a contrary conclusion. 

We have been long acquainted with the progress which the Indians 
made in later times in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; but as the in- 
fluence of Greek science is clearly traceable in the development of their 
astronomy, and as their treatises on algebra, &c., form but parts of astro- 
nomical text books, it is possible that the Indians may have received from 
the Greeks also communications regarding the methods of calculation. I 
merely say possible, because no direct evidence of such influence has been 
brought forward as yet, and because the general impression we receive 
from a comparison of the methods employed by Greeks and Indians re- 
spectively seems rather to point to an entirely independent growth of this 
branch of Indian science. The whole question is still unsettled, and new 
researches are required before wc can arrive at a final decision. 

While therefore unable positively to assert that the treasure of mathe- 
matical knowledge contained in the Lilavati, the Vijaganita, and similar 
treatises, has been accumulated by the Indians without the aid of foreign 
nations, we must search whether there are not any traces left pointing to 
a purely Indian origin of these sciences. And such traces we find in a class 
of writings, commonly called S'ulvasutras, that means “siitras of the 
cord,” which prove that the earliest geometrical and mathematical investiga- 
tions among the Indians arose from certain requirements of their sacrifices. 
“ S'ulvasutras” is the name given to those portions or supplements of the 
Kalpasutras, which treat of the measurement and construction of the different 
vediSjOr altars, the word “ s'ulva” referring to the cords which were employed 
for those measurements. (I may remark at once that the sutras themselves 
do not make use of the term “ s'ulva” ; a cord is regularly called by them 
“ rajju”.) It appears that a s'ulva-adhyaya or, pras'na or, instead of that, a 
s'ulvaparis'ishta belonged to all Kalpasutras. Among the treatises belong- 
ing to this class which are known to me, the two moat important are the 
Shlvasdtras of Baudhayana and of A'pastamba. The former, entitled to the 
first place by a clearer and tnore extensive treatment of tlm topics in ques- 
tioui very lik^y forms a part of Baudbdyana^s Kalpasujra; the want of 
i^mplete manuscripts of this latter work prevents me from being positive 
this ppiat. The same remark applies to the S'ttlvasutra of A'pastamba. 
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Two smaller treatises, a Manava S'ulvas6tra and a Maitrayaniya S'ulva- 
siltra, bear the stamp of a later time, compared with the works of Baudha- 
yana and A'pastamJba. The literature of the white Yajur Veda possesses a 
S'ulvaparis'ishta, ascribed to Katyayana, and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting tliat it was really composed by the author of the Kalpasdtra. 

The first to direct attention to the importance of the S'ulvasutras was 
Mr. A. 0. Burnell, who in his “ Catalogue of Collection of Sanscrit 
Manuscripts,’* p. 29, remarks that “ we must look to the S'ulva portions of 
the Kalpasiitras for the earliest beginnings of geometry among the Brah- 
mans.” 

I have begun the publication of Baudhdyana’s S'ulvasutra, with the 
commentary by Dvarakaiiathayajvan and a translation, in the May number 
of the “ Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College, etc.”, and intend 
^ as soon as I have finished Biiudhayana, to publish all other ancient S'ulva 
works of which I shall be able to procure sufficiently correct manuscripts. 
In the following pages 1 shall extract and fully explain the most important 
sutras, always* combining the rules given in the three most important s'ulva 
treatises, those of Baudbayana, A'pastamba, and Katyayana, and so try to 
exhibit in some systematic order the knowledge embodied in these ancient 
sacrificial tracts. 

The sutras begin with general rules for measuring ; the greater part 
of these rules, in which the chief interest of this class of writings is con- 
centrated, will be given further on. lu the next place they teach how to 
fix the right places for the sacred fires, and how to measure out the vedis 
of the different sacrifices, the sauiniki vedi, the jiaitriki vedi ,and so on. 

The remainder of the sutras contains the detailed description of the 
construction of the ‘‘ agni”, the large altar built of bricks, which was re- 
quired at the great soma sacrifices. 

This altar could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest enu- 
meration of which we find in the Taittiriya Samhita, V. 4. 11. 

Following this enumeration Baudhfiyana and A'pastamba furnish us 
with full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis and the 
bricks which had to be employed for their construction. The most ancient 
and primitive form is the chaturasras'yenachit, so called because it rude- 
ly imitates the form of a falcon, and because the bricks out of which it is 
composed are all of a square shape. It had to be employed whenever 
there was no special reason for preferring another shape of the agni ; and 
all rules given by brahmaijas and sutras for the agnichayaiia refer to it in 
first line. A full description of the construction of this agni according to 
the ritual of the white Yajur Veda and of all accompanying ceremonies has 
been given by^ Professor A, Weber in the 13th volume of the “ Indische 
Stndien.” A nearer approach to the real shape of a falcon or— as the 
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Bdtras have it—of the shadow of a falcon about to take wing is made 
in the s'yena vakrapaksha vyastapuchchha, the falcon with curved wings 
and dutspread tail.* The kaukachit, the agni constructed in the form 
of a heron, or according to Burnell (Catalogue, p. 29) of a carrion kite, 
is but a slight variation of the s'yenachiti ; it is distinguished from it 
by the addition of the two feet. The^lajachit again is very little diffe- 
rent from the kaiikachit, showing only a slight variation in the outline 
of the wings. What particular bird was denoted by the word alaja, 
the commentators are unable to inform us ; in the commentary to Taittir. 
Saiph. V. 6. 20 it is explained as bha8a^^ which does not advance 
us very much, as the meaning of bhSsa itself is doubtful. Next comes 
the praiigachit, the construction imitating the form of the praiiga, the 
forepart of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral acutangular triangle and 
the ubhayatah-praiigachit made out of tw'o such triangles joined with j 
their bases. Then follows the rathachakrachit, the altar constructed in the 
form of a wheel ; in the first place the simple rathachakrachit, a massive 
wheel without spokes, and secondly, ‘the more elaborate sararathachakraehit, 
representing a wheel with sixteen spokes. The dronacliit represents a 
drona, a particular kind of tub or vessel ; it could be constructed in two 
shapes, cither square or circular (chaturasradronachit and parimandala- 
dronachit). The parichayyachit, which is mentioned in the next place, is 
in its circular outline equal to the rathachakrachit, but it differs from it in 
the arrangement of the bricks,' which are to be placed in six concentric 
circles; The samuhyacliit has likewiso a circular shape ; its characteristic 
feature was that loose earth was employed for its construction instead of 
the bricks. Of the s'lnasanachit a full description together with the 
necessary diagrams will be given further on. The last chiti mentioned is 
the kurmachit, the altar representing a tortoise ; the tortoise may be either 
vakVanga, of an angular shape, or parimandala, circular. 

Every one of these altars had to be constructed out of five layers of 
bricks, which reached together to the height of the knee ; for some oases 
ten or fifteen layers and a correspondingly increased height of the altar 
were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred 
bricks, so that the whole agni contained a thousand ; the first, third, and 
fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 
manner ; a different division was adopted for the second and the fourth, so 
that one brick was never lying upon another brick of the same size and form. 

Eegarding the reasons which may have induced the ancient Indians 
to devise all these strange shapes, the Samhitas and Br^hmaitias give us 

* ^ , * The plates accompanying this paper contain the diagrams of three difTereni chltis } 
digrams of all the remaixkliig.chitis will be given in the * PoQ^it’ in the pre^* places* 
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but little information. Thus we read for instance in the Taittirfya 
Saj|ibita : 

S'yenachitani chinvita suvargakdmah, s'yeno vai vayasam patishtbah, 
s'yena eva bbutva suvargam lokaip. patati. 

‘‘He who desires heaven, may construct the falcon-shaped altar; for 
the falcon is the best flyer among tlm birds ; thus he (the sacrificer) having 
become a falcon himself flies up to the heavenly world.’* 

In the same place the dronachiti is brought into connexion with the 
acquiring of food ; the praiiga and rathachakra are described as thunderbolts 
which the sacrificer hurls on his enemies, and so on. Here as in many 
other cases we may doubt if the symbolical meaning which the authors of 
the br^hraapas find in tlie sacrificial recpiisites and ceremonies is the right 
one ; still wc cannot propose anything more satisfactory. 

But the chief interest of the matter does not lie* in the superstitious 
fancies in which the wish of varying the shape of the altars ftay hftve 
originated, but in the geometrical operations without which these varia- 
tions could not be accomplished. The old yajiiikas had fi.xed for the most 
primitive chiti, the chaturasras'yenachit, an area of seven and a half 
square purushas, tliat means seven and a half squares, the side of which 
was equal to a purusha, i, the height of a man with uplifted arms. This 
rule was valid at least for the case of the agni being constructed for the 
first time ; on each subsequent occasion tlio area had to be increased by one 
square purusha. 

Looking at the sketch of the chaturas'ra s'yena we easily understand 
why just square purushas were set down for the agni. Four of them 
combined into a large square form the atman, or body of the bird, three 
are required for the two wings and the tail, and lastly, in order that the 
image might be a closer approach to the real shape of a bird, wings and tail 
were lengthened, the former by one fifth of a puruslia each, the latter by one 
tenth. The usual expression used in the sutras to denote the agni of tliis 
area is “ agnih saptavidliah saratniprddes'ah, the sevenfold agni with 
aratni and pr6des'a,” the aratni being the fifth ( = 24 angulis), and the 
prades'a, the tenth of a purusha ( = 12 angulis). 

Now when for the attainment of some special purpose, one of the 
variations enumerated above was adopted instead of the primitive shape of 
the agni, the rules regulating the size of the altar did not coase to be valid, 
but the area of every chiti whatever its shape might be — falcon with curved 
wings, wheel, praiiga, tortoise, etc. — had to be equal to 7a square purushas. 
On the other hand, when at the second construction of the altar one square 
purusha had to be added to the seven and a half constituting the first chiti, 
and when for the third construction two square purushas more were re- 
quired the shape of the whole, the relative proportions of the single 
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parts had to remain unchanged. A look at the outlines of the different 
chitis is sufficient to show that all this could not be accomplished without 
a certain amount of geometrical knowledge. Squares had to be found 
which would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal to the differ- 
ence of two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into squares and 
squares into oblongs; triangles had Xo be constructed equal to given 
squares or oblongs, and so on. The last task and not the least was that of 
finding a circle, the area of which might equal as closely as possible that 
of a given square. 

Nor were all these problems suggested only by the substitution of the 
more complicated forms of the agni for tlie primitive cliatiirasras'yena, al- 
though this operation doubtless called for the greatest exertion of ingenuity ; 
the solution of some of them was required for the simplest sacrificial con- 
structions, Whenever a figure with right angles, square or oblong, bad to 
be drawl^on the ground, care had to be taken tluit the sides really stood 
at right angles on each other; for would the. ahavauiya fire have carried 
up the offerings of the sacrificer to the gods if its hearth had not the shape 
of a perfect square ? There was an ancient precept that the vedi at the 
sautramani sacrifice was to be the third pai't of the vedi at the soma sacri- 
fices, and the vedi at the pitiiyajna its ninth part; consequently a method 
had to be found out by which it was possible to get the c.xact third and 
ninth part of a given figure. And when, according to the opinion of some 
theologians, the garhapatya had to be constructed in a square shape, ac- 
cording to tlie opinion of others as a circle, tlie difference of the opinions 
referred only to the shape, not to the size, and consequently there arose 
the want of a rule for tiirniug a square iuto a circle. 

The results of the endeavours of the priests to accomplish tasks of this 
nature are contained in tho paribhashd sutras of the S ulvasutras. The 
most important among these is, to use our terms, that referring to the 
hypotenuse of the rectangular triangle, Tlie geometrical proposition, the 
discovery of which the Greeks ascribed to Pythagoras, was known to the 
old acharyas, in its essence at least. They express it, it is true, in words 
very different from those familiar to us ; but wo must remember that they 
were interested in geometrical truths only as far as they were of practical 
use, and that they accordingly gavelto them the most practical expression. 
What they wanted was, in the first place, a rule enabling them to draw 
a square of double tho size of another square, and in the second place 
a rule teaching how to draw a square equal to any two given squares^ and 
according to that want they worded their knowledge. The result is, that 
we have two propositions instead of one, and that these propositions speak 
of squares and oblongs instead of the rectangular ti iaugle. < 
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These propositions are as follows : 

Baudh^yana : 

The cord which is stretched across — in the diagonal of — a square 
produces an area of double the size. 

That is : the square of the diagonal of a square is twice as large as 
that square. 

Apastamba : 

^KrffT i 

K^ity^yana : 

The cord iu the diagonal of a square is the cord (the line) producing 
the double (area). 

“ Samacliaturasra” is the term employed throughout in the S'ulva- 
sntras to denote a square, the “ sama” referring to the equal length of 
tho four sides and the chaturasra implying that the four angles are 
right angles. The more accurate terminology of later Indian geometry 
distinguishes two classes of samachatnrasVas, or samachaturbhujas, viz, 
tho samakarna samachatnrbhnja and tbe vishamakarna sauiachaturbhuja ; 
tlie S'ulvasutras, having to do only with the former one, make no such 
distinction. Akslinayarajju is the ancient term, reinesenting the later 
“ karnarajjii” or simply “ kariia.’’ “ Area” is here denoted by “bhiimi,’’ 
while in later times ‘‘ kshetra” expressed this idea, and “ bbiimi^’ became 
one of the words for the base of a triangle or any other plane figure. 

The side of a square is said to produce that square (karoti), a way of 
speaking apparently founded on the observation that the square is found 
by multiplying the number which expresses the measure of the side by it- 
self; if the side was livo feet long, tbe square was found to consist of 
5x5 little squares, &c. The expression was not applicable to other plane 
figures, to an oblong for instance ; for there the area is the product of two 
sides of different length, neither of which can be said to produce the figure 
by itself. 

The side of a square, or originally the cord forming the side of a square, 
is therefore called the “ karani’’ of the square. That “rajju’* is to#be 
supplied to “ karani”, is expliciily ^stated by Katyayanu : 

By the expressions : karani, karaui of that (of any square) &c., we 
mean cords. 

The side of a square being called its karaqi, the side of a square of 
double the size was the “ dvikarayi”, the line producing the double (I 
shall for convenience sake often employ the terms ** side” or ** line” 
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instead'of ^‘oord’’); this was therefore the name for the diagonal of a 
square. Other compounds with karani will occur further on ; the change 
of meaning which the word has undergone in later times will be consider- 
ed at the end of this paper. 

The authors of the sutras do not give us any hint as to the way in 
which they found their proposition regarding the diagonal of a" square ; 
but we may suppose that they, too, were observant of the fact that the 
square on the diagonal ia divided by its own diagonals into four triangles, 
one of which is equal to half the first square. This is at the same time 
an immediately convincing proof of the Pythagorean proposition as far as 
squares or equilateral rectangular triangles are concerned. 

The second proposition ia the following : 

Baudhfiyana : 

VTrflT 1 

The cord stretched in the diagonal of an oblong produces both (areas) 
which the cords forming the longer and the shorter side of an oblong pro- 
duce separately. * 

That is : the square of the diagonal of an oblong is equal to the 
square of both its sides, 

Apastamba : 

Katyayana gives the rule in the same words as Baudlulyana. 

The remark made about tlie term samachatnrosra applies also to 
‘‘ dirghachaturasra” “ the long quadrangle” meaning tlie long quadrangle 
with four right angles. “ PiirsVamaiii (rajju)” is tlie cord measuring the 
p4rsVa or the long side of the oblong or simply this side itself ; tiryanmanr, 
the cord measuring the horizontal extent or the breadth of the oblong, in 
other words its shorter side, which stands at right angles to the longer 
side. Noteworthy is the expression “ prithagbhute for as one of the 
commentators observes it is meant as a caution against taking the square 
of the sum of the two sides instead of the sum of their squares (pfitlmg- 
grahanaip samsargo nja bhild ity evamartham). 

^ It is apparent that these two* propositions about the diagonal of a 
square and an oblong, when taken together, express the same thing that 
is enunciated in the proposition of Pythagoras. 

But how did the sdtrakdras satisfy themselves of the general truth of 
thoir second proposition regarding the diagonal of rectangular oblongs P 
Here there was no such simple diagram as that which demonstrates 
the truth of the proposition regarding the diagonal of a square, and other 
means of proof had to be devised. 
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Baudh^ana : 

<T %^rn*lFCT ^T: 

ftnr^r^S^fk^RTJ niwgFan? i 

This (viz, that the diagonal of an oblong produces by itself, &o.,) is 
seen in those oblongs the sides of which are three and four, twelve and five, 
fifteen and eight, seven and twenty-fpur, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and 
thirty-six (literally, the sides of which consist of three parts and four parts, 
Ac.) 

This sdtra contains the enumeration of, as we should say, five Pytha- 
gorean triangles, t. e., rectangular triangles, the three sides of which can 
be expressed in integral numbers. (Baudhayana enumerates six ; but the 
last is essentially the same with the second, 15 and 36 being 3 X 5 and 
3 X 12.) Baudhayana does not give the numbers expressing the length 
of the diagonals of his oblongs or the hypotenuses of the rectangular trian- 
gles, and I subjoin therefore some rules from A'pastamba, which supply 
this want, while they show at the same time the practical use, to which the 
knowledge embodied in Baudhayana’s sdtra could be turned. 

The vedi or altar employed in the soma sacrifices was to have the 
dimensions specified in the following : 

v5 

The western side is thirty padas or prakramas long, the pnichi or east 
line (i, e,, the line drawn from the middle of the western side to the mid- 
dle of the eastern side of the vedi) is thirty-six padas or prakramas long ; 
the eastern side twenty-four ; this i's the tradition for the vedi at the soma 
sacrifices. 

Now follow the rules for the measurement of the area of this vedi : 

Add to the length of thirty-six (i. «., to a cord of the length of thirty- 
six either padas or prakramas) eighteen (the whole length of the cord is 
then 64), and make two marks on^the cord, one at twelve, the other at 
fifteen, beginning from the western end ; tie the ends of the cord to the 
ends of the prishthy^ line (the pfishthyi. is the same as the prdchi, the line 
directed exactly towards the east and west points, and going through the 
centre of the vedi. The fixing of the prachi was the first thing to be done 
when any altar had to be measured out. The methods devised for this 
end will not be discussed here, as they are based on astronomical observa- 
tions ; for our purpose it is sufficient to know that a line of 36 padas length 

7 F 
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and raniiing from the east towards the west had been drawn on the gronnd. 
On both ends of this line a pole was fixed and the ends of the cord of 54 
padas length tied to these poles) and taking it by the sign at fifteen, draw 
it towards the south ; (at the place reached by the mark, after the 
cord has been well stretched) fix a pole. Do the same on the northern 
side (t. e,, draw the cord towards the north as you have drawn it just 
now towards the south). By this process the two s'ronis, the southwest 
corner and the southeast corner of the vedi are fixed. After that ex- 
change (the ends of the cord ; i, e.^ tie that end which had been fastened 
at the pole on tho east end of the prachi to the pole on its west end 
and vice versd), and fix the two arjisas shoulders” of the vedi, i. e., the 
southeast corner and the northeast corner). This is done by stretching 
the cord towards the south having taken it by the mark at fifteen and 
by fixing a pole on the spot reached by the mark at twelve ; and by 
repeating the same operation on the northern side. Tho result are the 
two amsas. This is the measurement of the vedi by means of one cord 
(tire measurements described further on require two cords each). (See 
diagram 1.) 

The whole process described in the preceding is founded on the know- 
ledge that a triangle, tlie three sides of which are equal to 15, 30, 39, is 
rectangular. 

The end aimed at was to draw the east and the west side of tho vedi 
at right angles on the prachi. Accordingly, the prdchi a b being 36 feet 
long, a cord acb(==54)was divided by a mark into two parts a c = 39 
and b c = 15 and fastened at a and b. If then this cord was taken at c, 
and stretched towards the right, the angle a b c could not but be a right 
angle. The same applies to the angles a b d, h a e, and b a f . In fixing 
the two east corners, both marks on the cord bad to be employed, the mark 
at fifteen being used for constructing the right angle, tlie niarkat 12 giving 
to the east side of the vedi tho prescribed length (24 padas). 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the side cords of which are three and 
four, is five. 

With these cords increased three times (by itself ; i, e.^ multiplied by 
four) the two eastern corners of the vedi are fixed. 

The proceeding is as follows : (See diagram 2.) 

At 0 , at a distance of 16 padas from a, the east end of the prdchf, a 
pole is fixed and then a cord of 32 feet length tied to the poles at a and c. 
The cord is marked at a distance of 12 padas from a, and then taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south until it reaches the position a e c. Thus 
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a triangle is formed, the sides of which are 1*2, 16, 20 and this triangle is 
a rectangular one; a e stands at right angles on ac, and as it is just 12 paJas 
long, e marks the place of the southeast corner of the vedi. The north east 
corner d is found in the same way. 

I 

With the same cords increased*four times (i, <?., their length multiplied 
by five) the two western corners of the vedi are found. 

In this case a cord of 40 padas length is tied to the poles at c and b, 
and marked at the distance of 15 padas from b. Then it is taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south into the position b g c. The result is a 
rectangular triangle as above ; g marks the place of tlie southwest corner. 
The same operation repeated on the north side gives f as the place of the 
northwest corner of the vedi. 

Another method for the measurement of the vedi follows : 

The diiigonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and five, 
is thirteen ; with these cords the two ea.st coiners are fixed. 

(See diagram 111.) 

A pole is fixed at the distance of five padas from the east ond of the 
piachi, a cord of twenty-five padas length fastened at a and c, marked at 
the distance of 12 padas from «a, drawn towards the south &c., as above. 

With these cords increased twice (multiplied by three) the^wo western 
corners are fixed. 

The requisite rectangular triangle is here formed by the whole prachi 
= 36, and by a cord of 54, divided by a mark into twox)ieces of 15 and 39. 

Another method follows : 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are fifteen and eight, 
is seventeen ; with these cords the two western corners are fixed, 

(See diagram 4.) 

A pole b is fixed at the distance of eight padas from d, a cord of 32 
padas tied to b and d, &c. 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and 
thirty-five is thirty-seven ; with these cords the two eastern corners are 
fixed. 

A pole is fixed at c, thirty-five padas to the west from a ; a cord of 
forty-nine padas tied to a and c, &c. 
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So many “ cognizable^* meaRurements of the vedi exist. 

That means : these are the measurements of the vedi effected by oblongs, 
of which the sides and the diagonal can be known, u e,, can be expressed 
in integral numbers. 

In this manner A'pastaniba turns the Pythagorean triangles known 
to him to practical use (the fourth of those which Baudh&yana enumerates 
is not mentioned*, very likely because it was not quite convenient for the 
measurement of the vedi), but after all Bandhayana’s way of mentioning 
these triangles as proving his proposition about the diagonal of an oblong 
is more judicious. It was no practical want which could have given the 
impulse to such a research — for right angles could be drawn as soon as one 
of the “ vijneya’* oblongs (for instance that of 3, 4, 5) was known — but the 
want of some proof which might establish a firm conviction of the truth of 
the proposition. 

The way in which the Sdtrakaras found the cases enumegrated above, 
must of course be imagined as a very primitive one. Nothing in the 
fifitras would justify the assumption that they were expert in long cal- 
culations. Most likely they discovered that the square on the diagonal 
of an oblong, the sides of which were equal to three and four, could be 
divided into twenty-five small squares, sixteen of which composed the 
square on the longer side of the oblong, and nine of which formed the 
area of the square on the shorter side. Or, if wo suppose a more con- 
venient mode of trying, they might have found that twenty-five pebbles or 
seeds, whiA could be arranged in one square, could likewise be arranged 
in two squares of sixteen and of nine. Going on in that way they would 
form larger squares, always trying if the pebbles forming one of these 
squares could not as well be arranged in two smaller squares. So they 
would form a square of 36, of 49, of 64, &c. Arriving at the square form- 
ed by 13 13 = 169 pebbles, they would find that 169 pebbles could be 

formed in two squares, one of 144 the other of 25. Further on 625 peb- 
bles could again be arranged in two squares of 576 and 49, and so on. 
The whole thing required only time and patience, and after all the number 
of cases which they found is only a small one. 

Having found that, in certain cases at least, it was possible to express 
the sides and the diagonal of an oblong in numbers, the Sutrakarus natu- 
rally asked themselves if it would not be possible to do the same thing fmr 
a square. As the side and the diagonal of a square are in reality incom- 
mensurable quantities we can of course only expect an approximative 
value ; but their approximation is a remarkably close one. 

Baudhayana : 
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Increase the measure by its third part and this third by its own fourth 
less the thirtj*foarth part of that foarth ; (the name of this increased mea- 
sure) is savis'esha. 

Xpastamba gives the rule in the same words. 

Katyayana : 

tfir fMw! i 

The Butras themselves are of an enigmatical shortness, and do not state 
at all what they mean by this increasing of the measure ; but the com- 
mentaries leave no doubt about the real meaning ; the measure is the 
karani, the side of a square and the increased measure the diagonal, the 
dvikaraQf. If we take 1 for the measure, and increase it as directed, we get 

the following expression : 1 + ^ r — ^ ^ ^ ^ and this turn- 

6 o>C4 o4 

ed into a decimal fraction gives ; 1*4142156 Now the side of a 

square being put equal to 1, the diagonal is equal to 2 = 1*414213 .. 
Comparing this with the value of the savis'esha we cannot fail to be 
struck by the accuracy of the latter. 

The question arises : how did Baudhayana or Apastamba or whoever 
may have the merit of the first investigation, find this value ? Certainly 
they were not able to extract the square root of 2 to six places of decimals ; 
if they had .been able to do so, they would have arrived at a still greater 
degree of accuracy. I suppose that they arrived at their result by the 
following method which accounts for the exact degree of accuracy they 
reached. 

Endeavouring to discover a square the side and diag6nal of which 
might be expressed in integral numbers they began by assuming two as 
the measure of a square's side. Squaring two and doubling the result 
they got the square of the diagonal, in this case = eight. Then they tried to 
arrange eight, let us say again, eight pebbles, in a Iquare ; as we should say, 
they tried to extract the square root of eight. Being unsuccessful in this 
attempt, they tried the next number, taking three for the side of a square ; 
but eighteen yielded a square root no more than eight had done« They 
proceeded in consequence to four, five, &c. Undoubtedly they arrived soon 
at the conclusion that they would never find exactly whf t they wanted, 
and had to he contented with an approidmation. The object was now to 
single out a case in which the number expressing the square of the diago- 
nal approached as closely as possible to a real square number. 1 subjoin 
a list, in which the numbers in the first column express the side of the 
squares which they subsequently tried, those in the second column the 
square of the diagonal, those in the third the nearest square nnmher. 
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1 . 

2 . 

1 . 

11 . 

• 242. 

256 

2 . 

8 . 

9. 

12 . 

288. 

289. 

8 . 

18. 

16. 

13. 

338. 

324* 

4. 

82. 

36. 

14. 

892. 

400. 

6 . 

60. 

49. 

15. 

450. 

441. 

6 . 

72. 

64. 

16. 

512. 

529. 

7,. 

98. 

lOO. 

17. 

578. 

576. 

8 . 

128. 

121 . 

18. 

648. 

625. 

9. 

162. 

169. 

19. 

722. 

729. 

10 . 

200 . 

196. 

20 . 

800. 

784. 


How far the Sutrakaras went in their experiments we are of course 
unable to say ; the list up to twenty suffices for our purposes. Three 
cases occur in wliioh the number expressing the square of the diagonal 
of a square differs only by one from a square-number ; 8 — 9 ; 50 — 49 ; 
288 — 289; the last case being the most favourable, as it involves the 
largest numbers. The diagonal of a square, the side of wliich was equal to 
twelve, was very little shorter than seventeen ( \/ 289 == 17). Would 
it then not be possible to reduce 17 in such a way as to render the square 
of the reduced number equal or almost equal to 288 ? 

Suppose they drew a square the side of which was 17 padas long, 
and divided it into 17 X 17 = 289 small squares. If the side of the 
square could now be shortened by so much, that its area would contain 
not 289, but only 288 such small squares, then the measure of the side 
would be the exact measure of the diagonal of the square, the side of which 
is equal to 12 ^12® -|- 12* = 288). When the side of tlie square is shortened 
a little, the consequence is that fromtwo sides of the square a stripe is cut off ; 
therefore a piece of that length had to be cut off from the side that the 
area of the two stripes would be equal to one of the 289 small squares. 
Now, as the square is composed of 17 X 17 squares, one of the two stripes 
cuts off a part of 17 small squares and the other likewise of 17, both together 
of 34 and since these 34 cut-off pieces are to be equal to one of the squares, 
the length of the piece to be cut off from the side is fixed thereby : it must 
be the thirty-fourth part of the side of one of the 289 small squares. 

The thirty-fourth part of thirty-four small squares being cut off, one 
whole small sqAre would be cut off and the area of* the large square 
reduced exactly to 288 small squares ; if it were not for one unavoidable’ 
circumstance. The two stripes which are cut off from two sides of the square," 
let US say the east side and the south side, intersect or overlap each other 
^ in the south-east comer and the consequence is, that from the small square 

2 2 1 

in that comer Uot ^ cut off, but only — — 34 ' x 34 * 
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error in tbe determination of the value of the savis'esba. When the side 

33 

of a square was reduced from 17 to 16 ~ tbe area of the square of that 

reduced side was not 288, but 288 + ^ Or putting it in a 

34+34 ^ 

different way: taking 12 for the side of a square, dividing each of the 
12 parts into 34 parts (altogether 408) and dividing the square into the 
corresponding small squares, we get 408 X 408 = 166464. This dou- 

33 

bled is 332928. Then taking the savis'esha-value of 16 ^ for the 


diagonal and dividing the square of the diagonal into the small squares 
just described, we get 677 X 577 = 332929 such small squares. The 
difference is slight enough. 

33 

The relation of 16 — to 12 was finally generalized into the rule : in- 


crease a measure by its third, this third by its own fourth less the thirty- 

( qq io lo lO v 

IG^ =12 + -3 

33 

The example of the savis’esha given by commentators is indeed 16 : 12 ; 


the case recommended itself by being the first in which the third part of 
a number and the fourth part of the third part were both whole numbers. 

Regarding the practical use of the savis'esha, there is in Baudbayana 
or rather, as far as I am able to see, in all s'ulvasiitras only one opera- 
tion, for which it was absolutely necessary ; this is, as we shall see later, 
the turning of a circle into a square, when the intention was to connect the 
rule for this operation with the rule for turning a square into a circle. 
Apastamba employs (see fuither on) the savis'esha for the construction of 
right angles, but there were better methods for that purpose. The com- 
mentators indeed make the most extended use of the savis'esha, calcula- 
ting by means of it the diagonals wherever diagonals come into question ; 
this proceeding, however, is not only useless, but positively wrong, as in all 
such cases calculation cannot vie in accuracy with geometrical construction. 

At the commencement of his siitras, Baudhayana defining the mea- 
sures he is going to employ, divides the anguli into eiglit yavas, barley 
grains, or into thirty-four tilas (seeds of the sesame). 1 have no doubt that 
the second division which I have not elsewhere met, owns its origin to 
the savis'esha. The anguli being the measure most in use, it was conven- 
ient to have a special word for its thirty-fourth part, and to be able to 
say “ sixteen angulis, thirty-three tilas”, instead of “ sixteen angulis, 
and thirty- three thirty-fourths of an anguli.” Therefore *some plant was 
searched for of which thirty-four seeds might be considered as equal in 
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length to one anguli ; if the tilas really had that exact property, was 
after all a matter of little relevancy. 

Having once acquired the knowledge of the Pythagorean proposition, 
it was easy to perform a great number of the required geometrical 
operations. The diagonal of a square being the side of a square of double 
the size, was, as we have seen, called dvikarapi ; by forming with this 
dvikai^aui and the side of the square an oblong and drawing the 
diagonal of this oblong, > they got the trikarani or the side of a square the 
area of which was equal to three squares of the hrst size. 

Baudh. A'past. Kity. 

Take the measure (the side of a square) for the breadth, the diago- 
nal for the length (of an oblong); the diagonal cord is the trikaragi. 

By continuing to form new oblongs and to draw their diagonals, 
squares could be constructed, equal in area to any number of squares of 
the first size. Often the process could be shortened by skilful combina- 
tion of different karanis. Katydyana furnishes us with some examples. 

Take a pada for the breadth, three padas for the length of on ob- 
long ; the diagonal is the das'akarani (the square of the diagonal com- 
prises ten square padas, for it combines the square of the karagi fif one 
pada and of the navakaragi which is three padas long). 

Take two padas for the breadth, six padas for the length of an ob- 
long ; the diagonal is the chatvariips'at>karaui, the side of a square of 
forty square padas (2* + 6* = 40). 

On the other hand, any part of a given square could be found by 
similar proceedings. 

Baudhdyana, after the rule for the trikarani ; 

Thereby is explained the tritfyakarani, the side of a square the area 
of which is the third part of the area of a given square ; it is the ninth 
part of the area. 

A'pastamba : 

£4tyfiyana : 

m^rnrr i wwiir 
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Baiidhayana’s and A'pastamba’s commentators disagree in the expla- 
nation of the sutra; the methods they teach are, however, both legitimate. 
Dvarakandthayajvaii directs us to divide the given square into nine small 
squares by dividing the side into three parts, and to form with the side 
and the diagonal of one of these small squares an oblong ; the diagonal 
of this oblong is the tiitiyakarani. . 

Kapardisvdmin proposes to find the trikarani of the given square 
and to divide it into three parts ; one of these parts is the tritiyakarani ; 
for its squai’e is the ninth part of a square of three times the area of the 
given square, and tlierefore the third part of the given square. This ex- 
planation seoms preferable, as it preserves better the connexion of the rule 
with the preceding rule for the trikarani. 

Tho fourth, fifth, <S:c., parts of a square were found in the same way. 

A'pastainba and Katyayana give some special examples illustrating 
the manner in which tho iucieaso or dccreaso of the side affects the increase 
and decrease of the square. 

A'pastamba : ^ 

A cord of the length of one and a half purusha produces two square 
purushas and a quarter ; and a cord of the length of two j)m*tishas and a 
half produces six square-purushas and a quarter, 

Katyayana : 

i 

A cord of double the length produces four (squares) ; one of throe 
times the length produces nine, and one of four times the length produces 
sixteen. 

A'pastamba and Katyayana : 

By a measure of half tho length a square is produced equal to tho 
fourth part of the original square, 

A'pastamba : 

Katyayana : 

igiStW I 

By the third part the ninth part is produced. 

Katyayana : 

^ I 

The sixteenth part is produced by the fourth part. 

Next follow the rules for squares of different si/.e. 

A'pastamba : « 

«rff<WT i 

G G 
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Baudhayana ; 

irms TTWirrfl iwfVr i 

For a literal translation of this difficult fiitra and a discussion of the 
word “ vj-idhra”, see the * Pandit’ of June 1st, 1875, p. 17. The sense ie 
as follows : 

A'pastamba : The combining of two squares of equal size has been 
taught ; the following is the method for combining two squares of different 
sizes. Cut off from the larger square an oblong with the side of the small- 
er square (/. an oblong one side of which is formed by the side of the 
larger square, the other by that of the smaller square) ; the diagonal of 
this oblong combines both squares (is the side of a square the area of 
which is equal to the area of both the given squares together). 

Baudhayana : 

If you wihh to combine two squares of different size, cut off' an oblong 
from the larger square with the side of the smaller one ; the diagonal of 
that oblong is the side of both sipiares combined. 

Katyayana : 

The method needs no further explanation ; it is in fact the same W© 
employ for the same purpose. 

We proceed to the rule for deducting one square from another. . 

Baudhayana, A'pastamba : 

wgfWnpro 

See the ‘ Pandit’, toe, cit. 

If you wish to deduct one square from nnotlicr, cut />ff from the larger 
one an oblong with the side of the smaller one ; draw one of the sides of 
that oblong across to tlie other side ; w here it touches the other side, that 
piece cut off; by it the deduction is made. 

a b c d = the larger square ; cut off from it the 
oblong b d e f, in which o d and b f are equal 
to the side of the smaller square which is to be 
deducted. Fasten a cord e f at e, and draw it 
across the oblong into the position e g ; then d g 
is the side of a square the area of whiob is 
equal to the difference of the two given squares, 
(dg* = eg® — ed®). 



^Kity&yana Vords his rule as follows : 
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Hnff ir*T iir4Kifb5fiTJTTir^«iT 7niT.«wlSl^r?r ^ w ^ 

f»niro» ' 

A'pastamba iniistrates the rule by an example : 

The question is al>out a square ,of four square purushaa, from which a 
square of one square purusha is to be (le<bicted. The diagonal (e g), which 
has been drawn across the oblong, is the side of a square of four purushaSi 
and produces by itself as much as the cut-olf side (g d) and the other side 
(e d) produce separately. The breadth of the oblong (e d) is the side of one 
square purusha ;^ho rest — the other side, d g —the side of three square 
pu rush as. 

In order to combine oblongs with squares, a rule was wanted for turn- 
ing oblongs into squares. 

Baiidhayana : 

tot w 

f*rWTT I 

In order to turn an oblong into a square, take the breadth of the ob- 
long for the side of the square ; divble the rest of the oblong into two parts, 
and inverting their places join those two parts to two sides of the square. 
Fill the empty place with an added piece, 'the deduction of this has been 
taught. 

That means : if you wish to turn 
the oblong abed into a square, cut 
off from the oblong the square c d e f, the 
side of which is equal to the breadth 
. of the oblong ; divide a b e f, the rest of 
the oblong, into two parts, abghand 
g h e f ; take a b g h, and place it into the 
position d f i k ; till up the empty place 
in the corner by the small square f h 1 i ; 
then deduct by samachaturasmnirhara the 
small square f li 1 i from the large square 
g I k c ; the square you get by tliis deduc- 
tion will be equal to the oblong abed. 

A'pastamba gives the same rule : 

' ira ’3«*' I 

And Katy&yana : 


^ 

h 1 

r 


J 

FCg.6. 

o c 

i 1 
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When one side of the oblong which had to be turned into a square, 
was more than double the length of the other, it was not sufficient to cut 
off a square once, but this had to be done several times, according to the 
length of the oblong, and finally all squares had to be combined into one. 

K&tyfiyana has a rule to this purpose : 

I add the rules for the reverse process, the turning of a square into 
an oblong. 

Baudliaj’ana : 

If you wish to turn a square into an oblong, divide it by the diago- 
nal ; divide again* one of the two halves into two 
ports, and join these two parts to the two sides (those 
two sides of the other half which form the right 
angle) as it fits (wdien joining them, join those sides 
which fit together). 

Procee<ling as directed, w^e turn tho square 
abed into the oblong b d o f, Tliis rule is, of 
course, * very imperfect as it enables us to turn tho 
square into one oblong only. 

Katyayana has the follow ing : 

A'pastamba’s rule helps us pomewdint further: 

In order to turn a square into an oblong, malvo a side as long as you 
wish the oblong to be (f. cut off from the square an oblong one side of 
which is equal to one side of the desired oblong) ; then join to that the 
remaining portion as it fits. 

Given for instance a square the side of which is equal to five, and re- 
quired an oblong one side of which is equal to three. Cut off from the 
square an oblong the sides of which are five and three. There remains an 
oblong the sides of which are five and two; from this we cut off an oblong 
of three by two, and join it to the oblong of five by three. There remains 
a square of two by two, instead of which we take an oblong of 8 by li* 
Joining this oblong to the two oblongs joined previously we. get altoge- 
ther an oblong ^of 8 by 81, the area of which is equal to the area of the 
square 5 by 5. 
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In this way the siitra, as it appears from the commentaries, most he 
explained. The method taught in it was no doubt sufficient for most cases, 
but it cannot be called a really geometrical method. 

I subjoin the description of a method for turning squares into oblongs, 
which is given by Baudbayana’s commentator, although it is not founded 
on the text of the sdtras. He, after having explained Bandhayana’s way 
of proceeding, continues — 

ITT sTm 

I w?fir I 

And there is another method. Lengthen the north side and the south 
side of the square towards east by as much as you want («. e., give to 
thorn the length of the oblong you wish to construct) and stretch (through 
the oblong formed by tlie two lengthened sides and the lines joining their 
ends) a cord in the diagonal from the north-east to the south-west corner. 
This diagonal cuts the east f^ide of the square, which (side) runs through 
the middle of the oblong. Putting aside that part of the cut line which 
lies to the north of the point of intersection, take the southern part for the 
breadth ; this is the required oblong. 

For example : 



Given the square abed and required an oblong 
of the same area and of the length b g. Lengthen a c 
and b d into a f and b g ; draw f g parallel to c d ; 
draw the diagonal f b, which cuts c d at h ; draw i k 
parallel to a f and b g ; then b g i k is the desired 
oblong. 

This method is purely geometrical and perfectly 
satisfactory ; for a b f = b f g, and b d h = b h i 
and c f h = f h k ; therefore achi = dghk, and 
consequently a b c d = b g k i. q. b. b. 

In this place now we have to mention the rules 
which are given at the beginning of the siitras, the 
rules, as they call it, for making a square, in reality 


for drawing one line at right angles upon another. Their right place is 
here, after the general propositions about the diagonal of squares and 
oblongs, upon which they are founded. 


Baudh^yana : 

irW i 'ntr 

"* Make two tiee at the emls of a cord the length of which is donhlo 
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the measure (of the side of the required square) and a mark at its middle. 
This piece of the cord (#. tf., its half) gives us the prAchl (of the required 
square ; the prachi of a square has the same length as its side). Then 
make a mark at the western half of the cord less the foui-th part (of the 
half. If we wish, for instance, to make a square the side of which is twelve 
padas long, we take a cord twenty-fouf padas long ; stretcliing this cord 
on the ground from the west towards the east, wo find its middle by a 
measurement beginning from the western end, and having fixed the point 
which lies at the distance of twelve padas from both ends, we measure 
three padas back, towards thd west, and make at the point we arrive at a 
mark; this mark divides the cord into two parts of 15 and 9 padas 
length). The name of this mark is nyanchhaua. Then another mark is 
to be made at the half (of the \vcstern half of tlio cord), in order to fix by 
it the four comers of the square.' (Tliis second sign is at a distance of 
18 padas from the eastern end of the cord.) Having fastened the two 
ties at the ends of the pri?»hthya line, we take the cord at the nyauchhaiia 
mark and stretch it towards the south; the four corners of the square aro 
then fixed by the liulf (of the cord). 

The same method is known to A'pastainba : 

Or the length of the prachi of the desired squarw, is to be doubled; 
the length and the fourtli part of the added piece form the diagonal cord ; 
the rest, i. e, three quarters of the added piece form the breadth (the 
shorter side of the oblong). 

And the S'nlvaparis'islita : 

These rules make use of one of the pNthagoreun triangles which 
were, as we have seen above, known to the f^utruk^ras, vn, of that one 
the sides of which are equal to three, four, and five. It recommended it- 
self by the ease with which the three sides can be expressed in terms of 
each other, 3+5 being the double of 4, and 3 being equal to half the 
sum of 3 and 5, minus one quarter of half that smn. 

Of course any other oblong with measurable sides and diagonal could 
be employed for the same purpose, and so we find in A'pastamba a rule 
for chaturasrakarana abstracted from the dirghachaturasra, of which the 
sides are five and twelve and the diagonal thirteen. 

vtrfn i i 

^ I 

Take a meaEnire eqaal to the length (of the aide and prdchf of the 
desired 8qtiare)*aiid increase it by its half. Make a mark at the western 
third less its sixth part. Fasten the ends of the cord, &o. 
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Increase 12 by 6 ; result 18; make a mark at a third, (reckoning 
from 18; that would be at 12) less the sixth part of that third (i. a 
sixth part before the third) i, e., at 13. Thus we get a rectangular trian* 
gle of 5, 12, 13. 

The same rule in the S'ulvaparis'ishta ; 

SHOW TV W I 

Here, as in many other places, the parisl&hta is much clearer and more 
practical in the wording of its rules than the more ancient sutras. The 
mark is, according to its expression, to be made not at the western third 
less its sixth part, but simply at a sixth of the added piece (6 is added to 
12; H^e mark is made at 13). 

w Another method for cliaturasrakarana, taught by A'pastamba only, 
makes use of tho above-mentioned savis'esha. 

vmr vviv vftfixi 

Fix poles on both ends and the miildle of the prishth}a line, add to 
a cord of half the length (of the p^i^llthya) its visesha, i. e., its third plus 
the fourth part of tho third minus the thirty-fourth part of that fourth 
part, and add moreover a piece of the length of half the prirshthya, after 
having made a mark (to separate the two parts of the cord). Then tie tlie 
savis'esha part of the cord to the middle pole, the other part to tho eastern 
pole, and fix the south-east corner of tho square by stretching the cord 
(towards the south), having taken it at the mark. Untie the end of tho 
cord from the eastern pole, ^cc. 

This method is of course inferior to those described above and cer* 
tainly unnecessary ; Baiidluiyana does not mention it. 

I subjoin the remaining inctliods for chatiirasrakarapa, which do not 
presuppose the knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem. 

Apastamba : 

'^mi 

fwfvn vxrfVr vo^ 'nw vow ovw 

^SrfTqnwi log’ ^fv- 

%N- 

Take a cord of tho length of the measure (of the side of the required* 
8quare)| and make ties at both its ends, a mark at its middle aud at the 
middle points of its halves. Stretch the cord on the prishthyd line, and fix 
poles on the points marked by the two ties of the cord and by the three 
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mari^s (fire poles altogether). Fasten the ties at the second and fourth 
poles (reckoning from the east), stretch the cord towards the south having 
taken it by the middle mark, and make at the point, touched by the mark, 
a mark on the ground. Then fastening both ties at the middle pole, stretch 
the cord over the mark on the ground towards the soutli, having taken it 
by the middle mark, and fix a pole (ot the spot reached by the stretched, 
doubled up, cord). Then fastening one tie at this pole and the other tie 
at the pole standing at the eastern end of the prachi, fix the south-east 
corner of the square by stretching the cord, having taken it by the tniddlo 
mark. Then untying the rope from the eastern pole and fastening it at 
the western pole, fix the south-west corner, &c. ; in the same way the norl^- 
east and north-west corner are found. ^ 

In this procedure the first step is to find tho middle of the southern 
and of the northern sides of the required square by drawing a lino at right 
angles through the middle point of tho prachi. Tho method employed 
here for drawing a line at right angles on another is tho simplest of all 
known to the S'ulvasutras, and essentially tho same wo make use of when 
describing intersecting arcs from two points e(pially distant to tho right 
and left from some given point. In the later portions of the sutras this 
method is enjoined for the measurement of the agui (instead of cords canes 
of a certain length liad to be employed there), and the followers of tho 
White Yajur Veda had adopted it for tho same purpt>se (see ludischo 
Studien, XIII., p. 233, tf). 

The second part of tlie procedure — to find tho four corners of tho 
square after having found tho middle points of the sides — was of course 
easy and does not afi’ord any special interest. 

To Baudhayaua tho same motliod is known, but he restricts it in his 
paribhashd-siitras to the construction of oblongs ; clecrly without suffi- 
cient reason, since the method refers only to tho coiistriiclion of right angles, 
and the length of the sides is of no importance. A pastamba gives no 
special rule at all for oblongs, and it is indeed uot wanted. 

I subjoin Baudhay ana’s rule : 

fwn WT I i 

ifrrftr i 

He who wishes to make an oblong is to fix two poles on an area of 
the leng^ which he intends to give to the oblong (i. e., at the two ends 
of the pr&chi of that area)* On both sides^ t. e,, on the west and east sides 
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of both these poles two other poles are to be £xed at equal distances* 
Then taking a cord of the length one intends to give to the side line 
(breadth) of the oblong, one makes ties at both its ends and a mark at its 
middle. Then one fastens the two ties at those two of the three eastern 
poles, which stand at the outside, stretches the cord towards fhe south 
holding it by the mark, and makes on this mark on the spot where 
the mark touches the ground after the cord has been stretched) a mark. 
Then fastening both ties at the middle pole one stretches the cord over 
the mark (on the ground) towards the south, and fixes a pole on the mark 
(«. 6., on the spot touched by the mark on the cord). That is the south* 
east comer of the oblong ; thereby are explained likewise the north-east 
comer and the two western corners. 

In the last place I give a method of chaturds'rakarana, which is found 
in Baudhdyana only, but there in the first place. It seems to be the most 
ancient of all the methods enumerated. 

TTOT vit HI?' 

^»ir7rt w i i 

If you wish to make a square, take a cord of the length which you 
desire to give to the side of the square, make a tie at both its ends and a 
mark at its middle ; then having drawn the prachi line, fix a pole in its 
middle, and having fastened at that pole the two ties of the cord, describe 
with the mark a circle round it. Tlien fix poles at both ends of the diame- 
ter (formed by the prachi), and having fast^med one tie at the eastern polo 
(the pole standing at the east end of the praclu), describe a circle with the 
other tie (i. e., with the full length of the cord). In the same manner a 
circle is described round the pole at the west end of the prachi, and another 
diameter is drawn joining the points in which these two circles intersect 
(this diameter is the line pointing to the north and south points). A pole 
is fixed at both ends of this diameter. Having fastened both ties at the 
eastern pole, describe a circle round it with the mark. The same is to be 
done in the south, the west, and the north (i. e., circles are to be described 
round the three other poles) ; the points of intersection of these four circles 
which (t. a., the points) are situated in the four intermediate regions (north- 
east, north-west, Ac.,) are the four corners of th% required square. 

Diagram 9.^ 

Pasdng over some rules of less importance, I proceed jbo those whidi 
refer to the ^ squaring of the circle.’’ It certainly is a matter of soihe in* 
nu 
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King of the Norths thy glory is in all lands ; 

Chiefs and B&j&s daily attend in thy court. 

1. 8. The word translated * lands’ contains a letter which occurs fre- 
quently and seems to be meant for *5 or it is not clear which ; the scribe 
nses a thick pen and forms hia letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to decypher them. In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
‘ lands’ is inserted conjecturally. 

1. 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh’s exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afgh^inistan. 

12. All his forces were wearied with hearing the shield ; 

He has sent all his Subas, whom now will he send ? 

Sundar the good poet celebrated all the heroes that came, 

On the confines of Mau (he is) like a lion, who shall come before him ? 

In the Kali Yug, Jagata has become immortal, ; 

Fighting, ho has simg the fame of the Empire in the nine climes. 

Lachmi and K&riiyan arc thy aid night and day, 

Sh^ Jalian abashed kissing shall honor thee. 

{To he continued,) 


Supposed Greek Sculpture at Mathurd, — By F. S. G bowse, M. A., 

B. C. S. 

(With three plates ) 

111 1836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathura — for the exact 
locality does not appear to have been placed on record — a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand-stone, which has given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet 10 inches in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn 
by time, into a shallow circular basin 16 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 

. It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure in 
lyhich was supposed to represent Silenus and the whole to be the work of Bao- 
trian Greek artists. It was deposited in the Calcutta Museum (where it still 
is^ })y the finder, who described it as a tazza, or rather a pedestal that had been 
used to support a large tazza or sacrificial vase. This opinion was endorsed 
by James Prinsep, and has prevailed to the present day, though I believe it 
can now be shown to be erroneous. The following description of the design 
(which I have not myself seen*) is abridged from one given by B&bu B6jen» 

* Since the above was written, General Cunningham has very kindly sent me two 
{dictographs of Groups I fuid II. He conjootnxes that the stones were for 

altars (which, however, l.do noji think possible), and writes : Your altar Is a vmy 
interesting discovery, as the head-dress of the female holding Urn cup is that of the 
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afraid we should not be justified in giving to A'pastamba the benefit of this 
explanation. The words * ydvad dhiyate, Ac.* seem to indicate that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the accuracy of his method and not superior, in this 
point, to so many circle-squarers of later times. The commentator who, 
with the mathematical knowledge of his time, knew that the rule was an 
imperfect one, preferred very naturally the interpretation wliich was more 
creditable to his author. 

Kfityfiyana’s S'ulvaparis'ishta : 

irv 

Let us now see what the result of the above rule would be by making 
the side of the .square equal to2. ac = 2;ai = l;ae = \/ 2 

= 1*414213... ; - - e=s 0*138071 ; radius of the circle = 1*138071. 

o 

Multiplying the square of 1 138071 by tt =1 3*141592.,., we find as 

area of the circle : 4*009008 while the area of the square = 4. 

The next thing was to find a rule for turning a circle into a square. 
There we have at first a rule given by Baudhayana only : 

If you wish to turn a circle into a scpiare, divide the diameter into 
eight parts, and again one of these eight parts into twenty-nine parts ; of 
these twenty-nine parts remove twenty-eight and moreover the sixth part 
(of the one left part) less the eighth part (of the sixth part). 

The meaning i,:l+ -i--- of the diameter of 

a circle is the side of a square the area of which is equal to the area of the 
circle. 

Considering this rule closer, we find that it is nothing but the reverse 
of the rule for turning a square into a circle. 

It is clear, however, that the steps taken according to this latter rule 
could not be traced back by moans of a geometrical construction ; for if we 
have a circle given to us, nothing indicates what part of the diameter is to 
be taken as the “ atis'ayatritaya’’ (the piece f g in diagram 10). 

It was therefore necessary to express the rule for turning a square into 
a circle in numbers. This was done by making use of the “ savis'esha*\ which 
we have considered above. Baudhayana assumed a i as equal to 12 angulis 
( ss 408 tilas), and therefore a e =» 16 angulis, 83 tilas. Difierenoe == 4* 
afig. 88 til. = 169 til. j the third part of this difference = 56i til, Ba^ 
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dins of the circle«,e {^4f>S til. + 56i til. »» 464i 

tiL In other words : if half the side of a square is 408 til. long, the length 
of the radius of a circle, which is equal in area to the square, amounts to 
464i til. ; or, if the radius of a circle is 464^ til., half the side of the 
corresponding square is 412 til. In order to avoid the fraction, both num« 
bers were turned into thirds, and the radius made = 1393 , half the side = 
1224. Finally, the diameter was taken instead of the radius, and the whole 
side of the square instead of half the side. 

To generalize this rule, it was requisite to express 1224 in terms of 
1393. One eighth of 1393= 174i ; this multiplied by 7 = 1218f. 
Difference between 12181 and 1224 = 5i. Dividing 174 (Baudhayana 
takes 174, instead of 1741, neglecting the fraction as either insignificant 
or, more likely, as inconvenient) by 29 we get 6 ; subtraoting from 6 its 
sixth part we get 5 and adding to this the eighth part of the sixth part of 
six, we get 51, 


7 1 

In other words : 1224 s= - + —— 

8 8-29 


8*29-6 ^ 8-29-6-8 


of 1393 


(due allowance made for the neglected 1.) ' 

Another simpler and less accurate rule for squaring the circle is com- 
mon to the three Siitrak4r&s. 

Baudhayana : 

Or else divide (the diameter) into fifteen parts and remove two ; that 
(the remaining thirteen parts) is the gross side of the square. 

A'pastamba : 

'BT firwr 

K^ty^yana : 

If we assume a circle with 15 for diameter, the area of the correspond- 
ing square would, according to this rule, be 169, while the area of the circle 
is 176. 714 

These are the most interesting of the paribh^sha-edtras. In the fol- 
lowing I shall extract the description of three kinds of the agnichayana,' of 
the vakrapakshas'yenachiti, as given by A'pastamba ; of the sirarathachakra- 
chiti and of the s'mas'anachiti. The two latter are described by Baudhd- 
ywa only. I select these three chitis, because the first of ^em^was, as it 
appears, most i^ use, and because some particular skill was requir^ for 
the construction of the agnikshetra of the two latter chitis. 
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The vakrapaheha s'yena itself could he constructed in different forms. 
Two forms are described by Baudh&yana, two by A^pastamba. And as two 
different prastdras were necessary for each chiti, we have altogether ^ht^ 
different prastdras for the vakrapaksha s'yena, each of them consisting of 
two hundred bricks. The following extract contains A^pastamba’s rules for 
the first kind of the vakrapaksha s^yena. 

(Description and diagrams of all the other kinds will be given in the * Pao* 
dit’. A sketch of one prastara of the second kind of the s^yenachit is to be 
found in Bumeirs Catalogue ; it is, as we are informed there, taken from 
an agni actually constructed and used. There is, however, an error in the 
reference to the sutra according to which it is said to be constructed, this 
sdtra not being BaudhAyana’s, but A'pastamba's, patala VI.) 

firirniir i 

He who wishes for heaven, may construct the altar shaped like a fal- 
con; this is the tradition. 

His wings are bent and his tail spread out. 



On the west side the wings are to be drawn towards the east, on the 
east side towards the west. 

For such is the curvature of the wings in the middle of the birds, says 
the tradition. 

nSt^T^ 1 1 t 

irrot firv i 

Of the whole area covered by the sevenfold agni with aratni and prA-^ 
des'a take the prAdes'a, the fourth part of the Atman (body without head, 
wings, and tail) and eight quarter bricks ; of those latter, six form the head 
of the falcon ; the remainder is to be divided between the two wings. 

This sdtra determines what portions of the legitimate area of the agni 
have to be allotted to the different parts of the falcon construction. The 
whole area of the saptavidha agni is seven purusbas with the addition of the 
two aratnis on the wings and the prAdes'a of the tail, altogether 7i purushas. 
Now the fourth part of the Atman (of the primitive s'yenachiti) *=3 one 
purusha and the prAdes'a, i. a., an oblong of 120 angulis by 12 afigulis = 
squaie purusha and eight quarter bricks, (». a., square bricks the side of 
which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha == 80 angqlis, so that they 
cover together an area of i square purusha) are given to the wings in addi- 
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tion to the area which they cover in the primitive agni, only they have to cede 
in their turn three of the eight quarter bricks, which are employed for the 
formation of the head. The original area of both wings together being 2f 
pyrushas, their increased area amounts to 2} + H — = 3 square 

purushas, for one wing to square purushas. 

Nine and a half aratnis ( = 238 angulis) and three quarters of an an- 
guli are the length of the wing. 

The breadth of the wing is the same as in the primitive s'yena, i. e,, 
•ass one purusha = 120 angulis. Dividing the area of the wing mentioned 
above by the breadth we get the length. Up to this, the wing has the shape 
of a regular oblong ; the following rules sliow how to produce the curvature. 

Make ties at both ends of a cord of two purushas length and a mark 
in its middle. 

ftrqjn 15^9^ i 

Having fastened the two ends of the cord at the two western conioi*s 
of the oblong forming the wing, take it by the mark and stretch it towards 
the east ; the same is to be done on the eastern side (i, e., the cord is fast- 
ened at the two east corners and stretched towards the east). This is the 
curvature of the wings. 

By stretching the cord, fastened at tlie west corners, a triangle is form- 
ed by the west side of the oblong and the two halves of the cord, and this 
triangle has to be taken away from the area of the wing. In its stead the 
triangle formed, when the cord is stretched from the eastern corners, is added 
to the wing. 

* Thereby the northern wdng is explained. 

The curvature is brought about in the same way. 

The 6tman is two purushas long, one and a half purushas broad. 

This is not the final area of the 6tman, as we shall see further on ; but 
an oblong of the stated dimensions has to be constructed and by cutting 
pieces from it we get the area we want. 

At the place of the tail stretch a purusha towards the west, with the 
breadth of half a purusha. 

That means construct an oblong, measuring one purusha from the 
east to the west, half a purusha from the north to the south. 
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To the south and to the north of this oblong, construct two other 
oblongs like it, and dividing them by their diagonals remove their halves, so 
that half a purusha remains as breadth at the jointure of dtman and taiU 

The result is the form of the tail which we see in the diagram. 

“BaiT 

At the place of the head a square is to be made with half a purusha, 
and from the middle of its east side cords are to be stretched to the middle 
of the northern and the southern side. 

The triangles cut off by these cords are to be taken away from the area 
of the head. 

Then the four corners of the atman are cut off in the direction towards 
the joining lines. This finishes the measurement of the s'yena. Its four 
corners are cut off by four cords connecting the ends of the lines in which 
the atman and the wings touch each other with the ends of the lines in 
which head and tail are joined to the atman. 

A'pastamba now proceeds to the rules for the different sorts of bricks 
required for the construction of the agni on the agnikshetra. 

\j » ^ 

One class of bricks has the length of the fifth of a purusha, the breadth 
of a sixth, bent in such a way as to fit (the place in which they are to be 
employed). This is the first class. 

By “ nata, bent’’ the sutrakto means to indicate that the sides of the 
brick do not form right angles. The shape of the brick is rhomboidical, the 
angles, which the sides form with each other, are the same which the wings 
of the s'yena form with the body. (See the diagrams of the two layers of 
this chiti 11 and 12, in which the bricks are marked with numbers.) 

Two of those bricks joined with their long side form the second class. 

These are the bricks used in the second layer at the point where the 
curvature of the wings takes place. 

Increase that side of the first description which has the length of the 
sixth of a purusha, by the eighth part of a purusha which is bent in such 
a way as to fit in its proper place ; this is the third class. 

These are the bricks employed in the second layer, at (he place where 
&tman and wings join. They consist of two parts ; the one part equal to a 
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brick of the first class lies in the wing ; the second part, an oblong of 24 
angulis hj 15 angulis, lies in the &tman. 

r«nqiiwa««i.T 

From a brick of which the area exceeds by a half the area of that brick 
the side of which is the fourth part of a purusha (this latter would bo 30 
afig- hy 30 ang., the increased brick is 45 ang. by 30 ang.), and divide 
that part of it which is equal to the bnck, the side of which is equal to the 
fourth part of a purusha, by its diagonal (removing half of it). This is the 
fourth class. 

We get a trapezium, the sides of which are equal to 15 ang., 30 ang., 
45 ang, and, in the language of the sutras, to the savis'esha of 30 ( =» 
^ 1800) ; they would have put this last side equal to 42|f angulis and 
very likely have expressed the fraction as 14 tilas. 

Bricks which are equal to the half of those of which the side is the 
fourth of a purusha, form the fifth class. Oblongs of 30 ang. by 15 ang. 

The division of the above bricks by the diagonal produces bricks of the 
sixth class. 

Rectangular triangles (the sides : 30 ang., 15 ang., 1125.) 

Draw an oblong the length of which from the east to the west is the 
fifth part of a purusha ( = 24 angulis) and the breadth the tenth part 
(12 ang.) ; to the north and the south of tliis oblong draw two other 
oblongs, and divide those by the diagonals dividing their 80uth*westem 
comers. This is the seventh class. 

We get the rhomboidical bricks employed in the second layer on both 
si des o f the tail Two of their sides are = 24 ang., the two others = 
-v/T20. 

In the same way another description of bricks is formed ; only this 
time the oblong on the north side has to be divided by the (other) diagonal 
which divides the northern (north-western) corner. This is the eighth class. 

Result : the trapeziums employed in the middle of the tail in the 
second layer. 

nwnn.i 

The ninth description of bricks is got by dividing a square brick the 
ride of which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha, by both diagonals 
(into four triangles). 
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Therewi^ the dimensions of all required bricks are detailed ; it remmns 
to show how the area of the s'yena is to be covered with them. 

When placing the bricks we have to put down sixty of the first kind 
in each wing, turned towards the north. 

On both sides of the tail eight of the sixth description. 

fir%Ts$ wn i 

Three of them in the top (i. e., in each of the two western corners of 
the tail), then one (to the east of the three), then again three, then again 
one. 

At the place where the tail is joined to the body, two bricks of the 
fourth description are placed, so as to lie partly in the body, partly in the 
tail. (They are comj^osed of a triangle and an oblong ; the triangle be- 
longs to the body, the oblong to the tail). 

To the west of these two, bricks of the fifth kind are placed touching 
each other with their faces (their short sides). 

They touch each other, says one of the commentators, with their faces, 
like two lighting rams. 

I 

Ten bricks of the fourth kind cover the remainder of the tail. 

In the four corners of the atm an eight bricks of the fourth description 
are placed, turned towards the east and towards the west. 

In the remainder of the atman are to be placed twenty-six of the fourth 
class, eight of the sixth, four of the fifth, 
firepj Ui(^ i 

In the head two bricks of the fourth kind, situated partly in the dtman. 

To the east of those, two of the fourth kind turned towards the east. 
These altogether form one layer of two hundred bricks, 

T^e rules for the second layer follow. 

In the second layer place five bricks of the second kind in both wuigt 
on the place of curvature. 
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mifm i ^ 

And bricks of the third kind stretching into the dtman with that party 
one side of which is an eighth punuha, are to be placed on the two lines in 
which the wings are joined to the atman. 
ii[^ HWHiPcSliTfsiariH: 1 

In the remaining part of each wing fortj-hve bricks of the first class 
are to be placed, turned towards the east. 

• Twenty-five in the southern half of the southern wing, twenty in its 
northern half ; twenty-five in the northern half of the northern wing, twenty 
in its southern half. 

^ wTOjj I 

Five bricks of the seventh class are to be placed on the northern side 
of the tail and five on its soutliern side. 

At the side of the second (of the above mentioned bricks) on one side 
(of the tail), and at the side of the fouith on the other side, one brick of the 
seventh class is to be placed. 

In the remaining part of the tail thirteen bricks of the eighth class are 
to be placed. 

I 

In the four corners of the atman place eight bricks of the fourth kind, 
turned towards the south and the north. 

^ wrr i 

In the remaining part of the atman twenty bricks of the fourth kind, 
thirty of the sixth and one of the fifth, are to be placed, 

i . 

Two of the fourth kind are to be placed in the head, and to the east of 
those four of the ninth kind. 

frew: wrn:* i 

This gives again a layer of two hundred bricks. 

By turns the layers are to be constructed as many as we may wish to 
make. 

The third layer is equal to the first, the fourth to the second, the fifth 
again to the first, and so on. * 

Next I extract from the third patala of Baudhayana’s S'ulva^sutra the 
rules for the construction of the sararathachakrachit, the altar shaped like 
a wheel with spokes. Tide Diagrams IS, 14, 15. 
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i 

With the fifteenth part of half a purusha square bricks are made ; they 
are used for measuring (only for the measurement of the area of the s^a* 
rathachakrachit, not for the construction of the agni). 

A square is made equal to half a square purusha and its fifteenth part 
taken ; then bricks are made, equal to this fifteenth part, 
irmt % WT i 

Two hundred and twenty-five of these bricks constitute the sevenfold 
agni together with aratni and pr^des'a. 

The sevenfold agni with aratni and prades'a means, as mentioned above, 
the agni the area of which is equal to seven and a half square pnrushas. As 
fifteen of the bricks mentioned in the first sutra make half a square 
purusha, seven and a half purushas require two hundred and twenty-five. 

wn5Rn^2irf€irni$?f i 

To these (two hundred and twenty-five bricks) sixty-four more are to 
be added. • 

We get thereby altogether tvro hundred and eighty-nine bricks. 

ifTifir I 

With these bricks a square is to be formed, 

ww »nfiT i 

The side of the square comprises sixteen bricks. 

Thirty-three bricks still remain. 

'J 

These are to be placed on all sides round the borders (of the square ; 
i. e., according to the commentary, on the north side and cast side of the 
square). 

Thereby all 289 bricks are arranged in a square, the side of which is 
formed by seventeen bricks. It is strange that we are not directed to con- 
struct the whole square at once, but are told to form at first a square out 
of 256 bricks and then to place the remaining 83 bricks around it. 1 have 
to propose only the following explanation. The commentator describing 
the whole procedure tells us to form at first in the middle of the agnikshetra 
a small square with four bricks, then to increase this square into a larger 
one, of nine bricks, by adding five bricks, to increase this square in its turn 
into a larger one of sixteen, and so on. While we place the additional bricks 
by turns on the north and east side and on the south and west side of the 
initial square of four bricks, the growing square loses and regains turns 
its situation right in the centre of the agnikshetra ; it loses it when it is 
inci*6ased for the first time, regains it when increased for the second time, 
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loses it again when increased for the third time, and so on. When it is increas- 
ed for the fourteenth time or, to put it in another way, when 266 bricks 
have been laid down, the centre of the square coincides again with the cen- 
tre of the agnikshetra, and it is again displaced from there when thirty-three 
bricks more are added on the north and east side, and the whole square is 
composed of 289 bricks. The whole agni was therefore slightly displaced, 
and for this reason perhaps Baudhayina preferred not to call it a real 
chaturas'ra, but a figure made out of a chaturasra of 256 bricks with the 
addition of 33 bricks. There is reason for wonder that the displacement of 
the agni was not remedied in some way ; it would have been a very easy 
matter. 

m 

WtR?: wvrr: I 

The sixteen middle bricks form the nave of the wheel. 

We must remember that the bricks mentioned here are only used for 
measuring out the agnikshetra, and consequently understand by the sixteen 
middle bricks the area covered by them. In order to cut a square of the 
required size out of the centre of the large square, the commentator directs 
us to fix poles in the centre of the four bricks forming the corners of the 
square of twenty-five bricks situated in the middle of the large square and 
to join these four poles by cords ; the area included by these cords is equal 
to that of sixteen bricks. 

Sixty-four bricka form the spokes of the wheel, sixty -four tho vedi. 

Out of the entire square of 289 bricks another square has to be cut 
out, containing the area for the spokes and fur tlie void spaces between tho 
spokes. This square w'ould be equal to the area occupied by 144 bricks, 
but we have to deduct from that the 16 bricks in the centre which consti- 
tute the nave. Thus 128 bricks are divided equally between spokes and 
interstices. The required square is cut out by poles being fixed in the 
centre of the four bricks which form the corners of the square of 13 X 13 
bricks and by joining the four poles with cords. 

I 

The remaining bricks form the felloe of the wheel. — One hundred and 
forty-four bricks having been employed for nave and spokes, one hundred 
and forty-five* remain for the felloe. Tho measurement of the agnikshetra 
being finished therewith, the bricks used for measuring are no longer want- 
ed. As result of the described proceeding we have three squares, the largest 
of which encloses the two smaller ones. The smallest, situated in the centre, 
is meant for the nave ; the two larger ones mark the interior and exterior 
edges qf the felloe. It remains to turn these three squares into circles. 
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The nave is to be circumscribed at its borders with a circle, i. e, the 
square forming the nave is to be turned into a circle. This was of course 
executed according to the general rule which has been discussed above* 

After having likewise turned into circles the squares, marking the outer 
and inner edge of the felloe — 

One divides the area lying between felloe and nave into thirty-two parts, 
and takes out the second, fourth, sixth, &c., parts. 

That means : the second, Ac., parts are excluded from the agnikshetra 
and not to be covered with bricks. 

^5^ ^1% I 

In this manner the added part (i. e., the sixty-four bricks by which 
the square of 289 bricks exceeded the legitimate area of the saptavidha agni) 
is removed again. 

By following all the preceding directions we get indeed a wheel, the 
area of wdiich (with exclusion of the interstices between the spokes) is equal 
to that of the saptavidha agni ; of course, we have to make the necessary 
allowance for the inevitable error introduced by the square having to be 
turned into a circle. It remains to retrace the steps by which Baudhayana 
succeeded in rendering the area of the sararathachakra pretty well equal to 
that of the chaturasra s'yena. 

A look at the diagram of the sararathachakrachit shows at once that 
one preliminary question must first be settled, the question what the 
relative size of the wheebs different parts was to be. As far as we can see, 
there wsls no fixed rule regarding this matter, and wheels of various shapes 
might therefore have been a<loj)ted. Baudhayana does not state at the 
outset what the shape of his wheel will be, but from the result of his rules 
we may conclude his intention. The entire square— or the entire circle into 
which the square is turned — comprises 289 bricks, or simpler 289 parts, of 
which 145 form tlie felloe, the remaining 144 the spokes, interetices, and the 
nave. It appears therefore probable that Baudhdyana’s intention was to 
allot to the felloe an area equal to that of spokes, &c., together. The reason 
why the two parts were not made exactly equal will appear from the fol- 
lowing. 

The task was, in the first place, to draw two squares — representing the 
outer and the inner edge of the felloe — the area of one of which was the 
double of the area of the other. For this purpose Baudhayana made use 
of his “ savis'esha,’’ f. e,, of the rule teaching that the square of 16 is 
almost e^al to double the square of 12 ; only he substituted here, in order 
to facilitate the operation, 17 to 16 f |. Accordiugly, he l^egan bv drawing 
a Square the area of which amounted to seven and a half square pirushas, 
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divided it into 289 parts, by dividing its side into 17 parts, and daew in the 
centre of this square another one oomprising 144 suoh parts (by the 
method described above). To these tvro squares representing the outer tod 
inner edges of the felloe a third one, marking the area of the nave, had to 
be added. For this purpose from the square of 144 parts a small square 
of 16 parts, amounting to the eighth part of the whole, was cut out. Lastly, 
of the 128 parts left for the space between nave and felloe, 64 were removed, 
so that 64 were left for the sixteen spokes. 

Now by removing 64 parts, the agnikshetra was unduly reduced ; it 
had to contain 289 parts, and it only contained 225. This deficiency had 
of course to be made up in some way, and the way how to do that was not 
very difficult to find. Sixty-four of two hundred and eighty-nine parts 
were lost in the act of cutting out the interstices of the spokes, therefore 
the area of the initial square had to be such that it would bo equal to 7^ 
square purushas after having been diminished by -jYy. Accordingly, the 
square equal to 7^ purusbas had not to be divided into 289 parts, but into 
225 parts, and 64 parts had to be added moreover, so that the loss of these 
64 parts reduced the agnikshetra just to the right size. 

Hence Baudhayana’s rules to make bricks equal to the two hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of the agni, to add sixty-four such bricks, &c. 

The rules now following teach how to cover the kshetra of the s6ra- 
rathachakra witli two hundred bricks. 

wfw wm i 

Having divided tke felloe into sixty-four parts and having drawn the 
separating lines, a circle is to be described in the middle (of the felloe). 

nr wPw I 

Thus we get one hundred and twenty-eight (bricks placed in tlie felloe). 

Every spoke is to be divided into four parts. We get therefore sixty- 
four bricks in all spokes together. 

I 

The nave is to be divided into eight parts (by radii). 

mrr: I 

This is the first layer. 

Again, in order to avoid the “ bheda”, a different division of the agni- 
kshetra had to be adopted for the second layer. 

In the second layer a circle is to be described in the nave at the dis- 
tance of a quarter from the edge. 

In the sama mannem circle is to be described in the felloe at the dis- 
tance ofa quarter from its inner edge. 
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After having divided the felloe at ite inner edge into sixty-four parts, 
draw the dividing lines. 

wrr frsrni i 

The spokes are divided into five parts, each up to the two circles (in 
nemi and n&bhi). That means : the area a spoke is considered to extend 
into the felloe and the nave up to the two circles which had been drawn in 
them at the distance of a quarter from the edge, and this whole area is 
divided into five pai*ts. 

% % I 

Two bricks are placed in each of the interstices in the nemi (the inter- 
stices between the spokes). 

And one brick in the interstices in the nave. 

The remainder of the nave is to be divided into eight parts. 

^ mrj < 

This is the construction in the shape of a wheel with spokes, which 
requires altogether sixteen different kinds of bricks. 

As remarked above, the third and fifth layers are to be made equal to 
the first, the fourth to the second. 

I lastly extract the chapter treating of the s^mas'anachit. It is not 
easy to say what would be the correct definition of a s mas'ana in the sense 
in which it is used in the s'ulvasutra ; it seems to be a construction on 
which the dead body %va8 placed, perhaps the pile on which it was burnt. 
There is, however, no doubt about the form of the chiti, which will appear 
clear enough from the diagram. Vide Diagrams 16, 17, 18. 

^ liqm ii 

“ He may construct the s'mas'anachiti”, such is the tradition. Having 
divided the whole agni into fifteen squares. 

The area of the agni, 7^ « y square purushas, divided in this manner, 
yields fifteen squares, of one half square purusha each. 

The arrangement of these fifteen squares has already been taught. 

As the commentator explains, the subject has been treated in a pre- 
vious portion of Baudbdyana's kalpasutra, from which he quotes the follow- 
ing: 

V fwtiw wirtirfir 

irrm^T ITT ft ^ I 

He who wishes for prosperity in the world of the fathers, may construct 
the s'maB'&nachiti. Six purushas are the length the p^achi line» three 
the length of the eastern side, two tlie length of the western side. * 
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Purusha means here not the ordinary purusha, but the meagre of the 
side of one of the Rfteen squares into which the agni has been divided. The 
form of the chiti is that of a trapezium (as the sdtras would call it : an 
oblong shorter on one side), the east side of which is equal to three reduced 
purushas, &c. 

The area of this trapezium fs consequently equal to 7 J square puru- 
shas. 

Tliis area has now to be divided into two hundred parts. 

* ssnftr- 

I 

With three of these parts construct an oblong of the breadth of one 
part (an oblong of which one side is equal to three times the side of one of 
the fifteen squares, and the other equal to one time the side), draw from the 
middle of the east side of this oblong lines to the two west corners, and cut 
off the two side pieces. 

After the removal of these two pieces, there i;einains a praiiga, an acut- 
angular equilateral triangle. 

iW I 

This triangle is divided into ten parts. 

For the details of this division, we must consult the commentator; 

nHiTftricT I i Twrn i ?rn- 

ftw ^^WT.'srsrJiTir^r^: i ?r^T ^ i w 
^TTOT: 1 W I 

The division of this triangle is to be made in such a way as to produce 
bricks of the shape of triangles and double triangles (two triangles joined 
with their bases). If we adopted another division, wc should get different 
classes of bricks. (The siitras always study the greatest shortness in their 
expressions and say in this case only : the division is into ten parts. Now, 
the commentator remarks, this can only mean : into ten triangles and 
double triangles ; for if we divide the large triangle in any other manner, 
the eight parts would be of different shape, and then the siitrak^ra would 
have been bound to give rules for manufactuidng bricks of these different 
shapes). The division of the triangle is effected in the following manner. 
We make on tb§ ** broad face*’, u e.^ the base of the triangle (the sutraka* 
ras compare the triaugle with a face, the base — we have to imagine the 
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triangle turned round, so that the base is uppermost— representing the broad 
f. upper part and the top the chin, chubuka) three marks at equal dis* 
tances from each other (thus dividing it into four parts). Having divided 
the two other sides of the triangle in the same way, we begin by drawing 
a line from the first mark on the base to the first mark on the nearer of ^he 
two other sides. Then a line is .drawn joining the second mai'k on the 
base with the second mark on the side, and a third line joining the third 
mark on the base with tlie third mark on the side. After that, a line is drawn 
joining the third mark on tlie base with the first mark on tlie third side of 
the triangle. The same is done with the other marks. By this division 
we get four triangular bricks standing on the base of the large triangle ; 
over these we have three double-triangular bricks ; then two double-trian- 
gles; then one double triangle in the ‘chin’ of the large triangle. Alto- 
gether six double triangles and four triangles. Thus we have ten bricks 
in one of the large triangles. 

Twenty such (large triangles as described in the last sutra but one) 
form the whole agni. 

One of tliese triangles is tlie half of an oblong, the area of which is 
equal to the tenth part of the whole agni. 

The arrangement of these twenty large triangles, every one of which 
is subdivided into ten praiigas and ubhayatahpraiigas, may be seen in the 
sketch of the first layer of the s'lnas'anachiti, and I omit therefore the 
detailed description given by the commentator. 

Baudhdyana proceeds to the rules for the second laj’^er. 

For the second layer we divide one triangle lengthways (bisecting the 
base by a perpendicalar from tiie top). 

Here again we depend on the commentary for explanation. 

filler i 

I 

In the whole agnikshetra (of the smas'anachiti) there are five triangles, 
the height of which is equal to the measure of six parts (to six times the 
aide of the fifteenth part of the agnikshetra), and the base of which is equal 
to oneauch part (the area of one such triangle is of the agnikshetra, 
therefore all five = the whole agnikshetra, 7i square pifirushaa). (If we 
divide the agfit into these five triangles), the top of three among them is 
K K 
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turned towards the west, that of two towards tlie east. Two of these five 
triangles are meant in the sutra (only two come really into question, as we 
shall see further on). By “ lengthways** a modification of the triangle is 
to be understood ; the meaning is a triangle of six parts’ height. (And this 
tmngle is to be got in the following way). On the south side of the agui 
a line is to be drawn through the middle of the triangle situated there, the 
top of which is turned towards the west ; this line reaches from the middle 
of the base the measure of which is one part to tlje top of the triangle. In 
the same way the triangle on the north side of the agiii is to be divided. 

The result is the two long rectangular triangles on the north and 
south sides of the second layer of the s'lnas'anachiti. 

This triangle is divided into six parts. 

Commentary: I mi 

t . ^ ' 

I ^ ^'ssi’SJinifnrr wwi i 

«I3J: w I ^ TSSI ftH.Ji: 1 I 

The diagram of the second layer, in which the two triangles are divided 
in the manner described above, renders a translation of the commentator’s 
words unnecessary. 

^ J I 

These two (large triangles, divided into six parts each) are to he placed 
on both sides (of the second layer). 

In the following sutras those bricks are described which fill the space 
between the two triangles. 

Bricks are to be made as long as the third part (of the side of one of 
the fifteen squares which compose the agnikshetra), and as broad as the 
fourth part. 

And other bricks equal to one half of the bricks of the first class, pro- 
duced by dividing the latter by a horizontal line. 

WI I 

Having put bricks of the second class on the east and west end of the 
agni, the remaining space is to be covered with the large bricks of the first 
description. 

Covering the ^ni as directed, we place at first eight ardhya bricks on 
the east end and eight on the west end. The space left empty between 
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these two rows requires 17 X 8 = 136 bfihati bricks. Now, summing 
up all bricks employed we get (1) 136 brihatyas (2) 16 ardhyfis (3) twelve 
bricks in the two triangles on the north and south side together. Sum : 
164i bricks. 

But we want, according to the general rule, 200 bricks, and therefore 
the following sutra. 

I 

Finally the number is to be made full with ardhya-bricks. 

That means : thirty-six brihatyas are taken out, and seventy-two 
ardhyas put in their places. The sketch of the layer in question shows 
where this had to he done. 

So far the rules for the s'raas'anachiti resemble those for the other 
chitis, but the following sutras refer to an interesting peculiarity. I give 
at first a passage from a previous part of Baudhayana’s Kalpasutra, quoted 
by the commentator. 

wntT | — 

When its measure is such as to reach up to the neck on the east side, 
it reaches up to the navel on the west side ; when it reaches up to the navel 
on the east side, it reaches up to the knee on the west side ; when it reaches 
up to the knee on the east side, it reaches up to the ankle on the west side ; 
when it reaches up to the ankle on the east side, it is on a level with the 
ground on the west side. Such is the s'mas'auachiti of him who desires the 
world of the fathers. 

We see from these words that, contrary to the general rule which pre- 
scribed a perfectly horizontal surface for the chitis, the s'mas'anachit had 
to be higher at its east end than at its west end. The commentator adds : 
hastipfishthavach chinviteti : the chiti is to be constructed so as to resemble 
the back of an elephant which is sloj)iiig down towards a person viewing 
the animal from behind. This peculiar shape of the s mas'dnachiti required 
consequently a set of rules for preserving, notwithstanding the didereat 
height, the same cubic content of the whole mass of bricks. 

The height of the agni is to be increased by one fifth. 

The height of the agni, wheii constructed for the first time and in fivo 
layers, is — as mentioned above — one jiinu = 32 angulis ; when constructed 
for the second time and in ten layers, it is the double, and it is three times 
as much when, in the third construction, the number of layers amounts to 
fifteen. A fifth of the usual height has to be added to the* height of the 
s'mas'^nachiti. 
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nny^‘ ^ 'iwrp i 

Divide all this — the height inclusive the added fifth part — into three 
parts, and make bricks with the fourth or the ninth or the fourteenth part 
of two of these three parts. 

With the fourth for the agni of five layers, with the ninth for the agni 
das'achitika, with the fifteenth for^g^ihe panchadas'achitika. 

TRlfT^ I 

Having constructed witli these bricks either four or nine or fifteen 
layei’s, the remaining part of the height (amounting to one third) is to be 
divided in a downward direction by the diagonal and half of it to be remov- 
ed. . 

That means : the fifth la 3 ^er is to be constructed with bricks the 
height of which is equal to the third part of the whole height ; and then 
half of the whole layer is to be cut off following the direction of the diago- 
nal of the northern and southern side. In this way the cubic content of 
the whole chiti comes out right. Increasing the height of the agni of five 
layers by its fifth part, we get 32 + augulis. This divided 

by three and the quotient multiplied by two, gives 25|. The fourth part 
of this, 6f angulis is the height of the bricks of each of the four first 
layers. The fifth layer, before being cut in two, is 12|^ angulis high ; after 
the removal of its half, it has this height only on its east^ide, the lieight 
on the west side being equal to 0. Thus its middle height is 61, and conse- 
quently the middle height of the whole chiti = 32 anguli^. In the same 
way we get as height of the agni of ten layers 76f angulis on the east side, 
51|- on the west side, 64* angulis as middle height. The corresponding 
numbers for the panchadas'achitika agni are 76f, 96. 


Kegarding the time in wliich the S'ulvasiitras may have been composed, 
it is impossible to give more accurate information than we are able to give 
about the date of the Kalpasutras. But whatever the period may have 
been during which Kalpasutras and S'ulvasutras were composed in the fonti 
we have now before us, we must keep in view that they only give a 
systematically arranged description of sacrificial rites, which had been 
practised during long preceding ages. The rules for the size of the various 
vedis, for the primitive shape and the variations of the agni, are given 
by the br^hmanas, although we cannot expect from this class of writings 
explanations of the manner in which the manifold measurements and trans- 
formations had to be managed. Many of the rules, which we find now in 
Baudh&yana, A*pastamba, and Katydyana, expressed in the same or almost 
the same words, must have formed the common property of all adhvaryus 
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long before they were embodied in the EalpasiStras which have come down 
to us. Besides, the quaint and clumsy terminology often employed for the 
expression of very simple operations — for instance in the rules for the 
addition and subtraction of squares — is another proof for the high antiquity 
of these rules of the cord, and separates them by a wide gulf from the pro- 
ducts of later Indian science with their abstract and refined terms. 

This leads to another consideration. Clumsy and ungainly as these 
old sutras undoubtedly are, they have at least the advantage of dealing 
with geometrical operations in really geometrical terms, and are in this point 
superior to the treatment of geometrical questions which we find in the 
Lildvati and similar works. They tell us that the diagonal of a square or 
of an oblong produces an area equal to double the area of the square or to 
th^ squares of tlie sides of the oblong — not that the square of th€%uml>er of 
units into which the diagonal is divided is equal to double the square of the 
number expressing the side of the square or to the sum of the squares of 
the two numbers which re])resent the sides of the oblong. 

Let us see how Bhdskara words the proposition about the rectangular 
triangle (instead of which the sutras speak of the square and the oblong). 
We read in the chapter on ksbetravyavabdra in the Lilavati the following : 

The square root of the sum of the squares of these (of the two shorter 
sides of a rectangular triangle) is the diagonal. 

The square root of the difference of the squares of the diagonal and one 
of the short sides (called “ dob”) is the other short side (ko^ih), etc. 

It is apparent that these rules are expressed with a view to calculation, 
and we find indeed that Bhaskara immediately proceeds to examples which 
are exercises in arithmetic, not in geometry. 

linfif ^i: ^ war I 

A geometrical truth interests the later Indian mathematicians but in 
so far ' as it furnishes them with convenient examples for their arithmetical 
and algebraic rules ; purely geometrical constructions, as the samisa and 
nirhfira of squares, described in the S'ulvasuti*as, find, no place in their 
writings. 

It is true that the exclusively practical purpose of the S'ulvasfitras 
necessitated in some way the employment of practical, that means in this 
case, geometrical terms, and it might be said that the later mathematicians 
would have employed the same methods when they had had to deal with 
the same questions. 
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But a striking proof of the contrary is given by the comine*ntators of 
the S'ulvasutras who represent the later development of Indian mathema- 
tics. Trustworthy guides as they are in the greater number of cases, their 
tendency of sacrificing geometrical construction to numerical calculation, 
their excessive fondness, as it might be styled, of doing sums renders them 
sometinles entirely misleading. I shall illustrate this by some examples. 

As mentioned above, the area of the saptavidha agni had, at each repe- 
tition of the construction of the altar, to be increased by one square puru- 
sha. In order to effect this increase, without changing the proportion of 
the single parts of the agni, Baudhayana gives the following rule : 

That which is different from the original form of the agni (i. <?., that 
area which has to be added to the 7} square purushas of the primitive agni) 
is to be dR^ided into fifteen parts, and two of these parts are to be added* to 
every one of the seven square purushas of the ])rimitive agni (the one remain- 
ing part i.s consequently added to the remaining half purusha) ; with seven 
and a half of these increased purushas, the agni has to be constructed. 

According to tlie commentator, we have to apply tliis rule in the fol- 
lowing fashion. The one square purusha, wliieh has to be added to the 
saptavidha agni, contains M400 square angulis. We divide 14100 by 
fifteen, multiply the quotient by two, and add the product to 11400: result 
= 1G320. These 10320 angulLs are the sejuare content of the now increas- 
ed square puruslia, and we have therefore, in order to get the required mea- 
sure of length, to extract the square root of 10320. This root indicates the 
length which had to be given to the cane used for measuring out tlie ashta- 
vidha agni. 

Such a proceeding is of course not countenanced by the rules of the 
S'ulvasutras themselves. Baudhayana’s method was undoubtedly the fol- 
lowing. The square purusha which had to be added was divided into fifteen 
p^rts, either into fifteen small oblongs, by dividing one side of the square 
into three, the other into five parts or into fifteen small squares ; in the latter 
case, the pauehadas'amakarani had to be found according to the paribhdsha 
rules. Two of these tifteenth parts were then combined into one ; if squares, 
by taking the dvikaraiif of one of tliem ; if oblongs, by turning one of them 
into a square and then taking the dvikarani. Lastly — following the rules 
for chaturasra-sainasa — the square containing the two fifteenth parts was 
added to a square purusha, and the side of the resulting square furnished 
the measure of the purusha which had to be employed for the ashtavidha 
agni. 

Another example is furnished by the rules for the paitriki vedi, the 
altar used at the pitriyajna, the area of which had to be equal to the ninth 
part of the vedi tised at the soma sacrifices. The measures of the sides of 
this vedi have been mentioned above ; its area amounts to 972 square padas. 
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Now for constructing the paitriki vedi tfom the saumild vedi, Baudh&jana 
gives the following short rule : 

>wrftr I 

The commentator, supplying several words, explains this sutra in the 
following way : If we make a square, the area of which is equal to 972 
square padas, its side will be equ:ll to 31 padas, 2 angulis, and 26 tilas. 
The third part of this ( == 10 padas, 5 angulis, and 31 tilas) is to be taken 
for the side of a square, the area of which will be equal to the ninth part of 
the mahdvedi. 

For a proof we are directed to turn the 972 square padas into square 
tilas by multiplying 972 by 225 and then by 105G, to extract the square- 
root of the result, to turn the tilas again into padas by dividing the square- 
root by 31 and then by lilteen, and finally to divide tlie result by three. 

In accordance with this process, the commentator translates the above 
siitra in the following manner : 

The side karani” to he supplied) of that area (“ bhumeh” to be sup- 
plied) which is made a s(piare with the third part of the mahavedi (which 
has been itself turned into a sipiare previously) is the tritiyakarani ; the 
ninth part (of the mahavedi) is produced (by making a square with this 
tritiyakarani). — Tliis translation is certainly wrong. In the first place, the 
word * karani’, which the commentator supplies, could not be missed in the 
text of the sutra. In the second place, the commentator ascribes to the 
word ‘ tritiyakarani^ a moaning which it cannot possibly have. He inter- 
prets it as the line which is the third part (of the side of the mahavedi) ; 
but that line is called the navamakarani, as its square is equal to the ninth 
part of the area of the mahdvedi, and tritiyakarani can only mean the line 
which produces, or the square of which is the third part (of some ai*ea). 

To arrive at the right understanding of the sutra, we must consider by 
what method the task of constructing the paitriki vedi could be accomplish- 
ed in the shortest way. The thing was to construct a square, the area of 
which would be equal to the ninth part of another area which contained 
972 squai’e padas, i, e.y to 108 square padas. If 108 would yield an integral 
square-root, the matter would have been easy enough ; but this not being 
the case, another method had to be devised. The commentator, as we have 
seen, proposes to construct a square of 972 padas, and to take the third part 
of its side ; but this method besides, as shown above, not agreeing with the 
words of the sdtra, required several tedious preparatory constructions. The 
same remark applies to the direct construction of a square of 108 padas, and 
a shorter process could therefore not but be highly welcome. Now the 
third part of 972 is 324, and the square-root of 324 is exactly 18 ; in other 
words, the side of a square of 324 square padas is eighteen padas. Accord* 
ingly, instead of the navamakarani of 972, the tntiyakarani of 824 was 
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sought for, and we know from the ^aribhdsha rules that this could be easi- 
ly^managed. Accordingly, Baudh^yana’s rule has to be translated as fob 
lows : The tritiyakarani of that area which is made a square with the third 
part of the mahfivedi (i. tf., of a square of 324 padas) is it (viz, the side of 
a square of 108 padas) ; the result* is the ninth part of the area (of the 
mahavedi). ' • 

Thus we see that the pre-conceived opinion of the commentator about 
the method to bo employed for the solution of the problem leads him to a 
perfectly mistaken interpretation of the sutra. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to tind some terms indicating a con- 
nexion between the first rudiments of science as contained in the S'ulvasu- 
tras and its later development. So for instance the term ‘ varga\ It is 
true that we should be able to account for the meaning in which it is used 
by later mathematicians — viz. that of the square of a number — without finding 
earlier indications of the manner how it came to be used in that sense. The 
origin of the term is clearly to be sought for in the graphical representation 
of a square, which was divided in as many ‘ vargas’, or troops of small 
squares, as the side contained units of some measurer So the square drawn 
with a side of five padas* length could be divided into five vargas, each con- 
sisting of five small squares, the side of which wtis one pada long. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to find this explanation of varga confirmed 
a passage in A'pastamba. 

•j 

As many measures (units of some measure) a cord contains, so many 
troops or rows (of small squares) it produces (when a square is drawn on 
it). 

But another case is more interesting still. The word ‘ karani’ is one 
of the most frequent mathematical terms in treatises as the Liiavati, Vija- 
ganita, &c., and there it is invariably used to denote a surd or irrational 
number ; as the commentators explain it, that of which when the square- 
root is to be taken, the root does not come out exact. The square-roots of 
two, three, five, &c., are karani's. How the word came by that meaning, we 
are not told, but we are now able to explain it from the S'ulvasfitras* As 
we have seen above, in these it always means the side of a square. 

The connexion between the original and the derived meaning is clear 
enough. Karani meant at first the side of any square, after that possibly 
the square-root of any number. Possibly I say, for in reality the mathema- 
tical meaning of karani was restricted. It was not used to denote tlie 
square-roots of those numbers, the root of which can be exactly obtained, but 
only of those the root of which does not come out exact, of those in fact 
the root of which can be represented exactly only in a graphical way* It 
was not possible to find the exact square-root of eight for instanoei but it 
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was possible to draw a square, the area of which was equal to eight — ^let us 
say-square padas, and the side of which was therefore a graphical re- 
presentation of the square-root of eight. 

But we have to go still a step further back. ‘ Karani’ meant originally 
not the side of ^ square, but the rajjuh karani, the cord used for the mea- 
suring of a square. And thus we see^that the same word which expressed 
in later times the highly abstract idea of the surd number, originally denot- 
ed a cord made of reeds which the adhvaryu stretched out between two 
wooden poles when he wanted to please the Immortals by the perfectly 
symmetrical shape of their altar. 


Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal {Muhammadan 
Feriod). No. III. — By H. Blochmann, M. A., Calcutta Mad/rasah, 

(With a pl'itc.) 

Major Ilaverty’s copiously annotated translation of the Tabaqdt i Nd- 
9irf furnishes in its chapters on the Mu’izzi Sultans of Bengal a few items 
of local interest and raises some points for discussion. First of all, as far 
as chronology is concerned, the necessity of dating back a few years the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji* has become clear. 
Major Raverty fixes upon the year 589 H., or A. D. 1193, as the year 
when Qutbuddin established himself in Dilili, Several sources give 588 ; 
some give 587, or 1191 A. D., wdiich last date Mr. E. Thomas looks upon 
as ** eonsist(mt with the best autliorities.” Tlie conquest of Bengal, again, 
is referred by Major Ravorty to the year 590 H. (A. D. 1191), or one year 
after the occupation of Dihli as computed by him. A MS. history of Gaur, 
made by Munshi Syam Prasad for Major Franklin, appeafs also to fix upon 
690 as the year in which Bengal was conquered, because it states that the 
life and the reign of Lakshmau Sen extended from 510 to 590. Mr. Tho- 

' * The Burhdn i Qd^V gives the sp<'lling ^ Khalaj and tlio Tahr^u edition of the 
Farhang gives ** Khalaj, a tidbo in the desert ncjvr Sfiwiih." Major Itavorty writes 
‘ Khalj *, and thus follows the older Indian dictionaries as tlio Ihr&hiiiii, Kashful-lughkt, 
and Mad£rul-af^l ; but the common Indian proiiimeiatioii of the adjective^ whether 
right or wrong, is Khilji. The (*oins of the MMwa kings, on which ‘ Khilji ’ is made 
to rhyme with ‘ multnji’, favour the pronunciation ‘ Klialaji’. But in forming adject- 
ives of proper nouns, vowels are often changed. Thus in Arabic ‘ Bi^ri’ from * Ba<jrah". 
Or forms are shortened, as * Kkshl * from ‘ K&sh&n’. Ilenoc ‘ Khilji * from ‘ Khalaj ’ or 
* Khalj ’ would not he unusual. That ‘ Khilji*, with an i, is old, may bo seen from the 
pronunciation of the towns of Khiljipdr, of which one belongs to Stuangpdr, the Other 
to BantanhhOr. 


L X. 
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mas refers the conquest of Bengal to the year 699 or A. D. 1202* * * § 3, 
his authority being, I believe, the Taj ul~Mad§ir^ which statics that the fort 
of Kalinjar was conquered by Qu^buddin in 599, and that he afterwards 
went to the neighbouring Mahoba, where Muhammad Bakhtydr paid his 
respects and offered presents from the Bengal spoils, ^ajor llavorty dis- 
poses of this statement of the Taj uhMaiiftr by saying, “ but this certainly 
took place ten years before 599 11.”* 

Major Baverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 H., or A. I). IIOI. 
According to his translation of jMiihanunad Bakhtyar’s biography and the 
Bibl. Indiea text, we see — 

(1) That Mul)ainmad BaklitySr appeared before Qutbuddin in Dihli^ 
and was rejected by reason of his humble condition. 

‘ According to Major Raverty, Dihli was occupied in 5S9 ; hence Mu- 
-hammad Bakhtyar must have been rejected in or after 5)^9 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Badaon, where 
Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time^ Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, where he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He now undt*rtakes plunder- 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the printefl text, for one or 
two years,] 

(4) He invades Southern Bihar and takes the town of Bihar. He 
then goes to Dihli, where he remains for some time at Quth’s court. 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihd)\ he sets out for Ben* 
gal, and takes Nadiya. 

Now, how is it possible, with these five chronological particulars, that 
Muhammad Bakhtyar could have left Bihar, as M;ij()r Jiaverty says, in 589 
H., to invade Laklmauti, if Qutb occupied Dihli in 589 It would, 
indeed, be a close^^omputatioii if we allowed but five years for the above 
events, i, e., if we fixed the conquest of Bengal us having taken place 
in 694, or A. D. 1198. 

To continue. We further find — 

* Eaverty's translation of the Tabaq6t, p. 624. 

t Ed. Bibl. Indiea, p. 147, 1. 12. Major Itavorty has loft this out. 

The conquest of Bihfer, in tho list of Mu’izzudd'm Muhiunnmd's victories, is styled 
the conquest of Adwand Bihkr ( for which tho prinUjd text has- * Awond Bi- 

hir* ( oJjf). I dare say the word intended is ij |5 ‘High-ground Bih£r,’ *. s., 
South Bihftr. Thus a parganah of Sirk6r Hunger in South BihAr is called 
5dI5 PM Sik’hw&rah. The plain of Bihar north of the Ganges was not oonquorod 
by Muhammad Bakhtyar. 

§ liavorty, p. 663. In note S to p. 650, Major llavorty says that Muhammad 
Bakhty&r first presented himself to tho Saljan at Lu/tor^ but tho text has Dihli (p. 640). 
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(6) That Muhammad Bakhtyir, after the taking of Nadiya, selects 
Lakhuauti as his capital,* brings “ the different parts of that territory 
under his sway, and institutes therein, in every part, the reading of the 
khuthahf and the coining of money ; and through his praiseworthy endea- 
vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and monasteries, were 
founded in those parts.’* (Uaverty, jp. 559.) 

(7) After some years had passed away^ Muhammad Bakhtyar invades 

Tibbat. ^ 

(8) Ho retunis discomfited, and is assassinated, immediately on his 
return, at Deokot in G02 H. 

The invasion of Tibbat may have taken place in 601, as Major Raverty 
says ; but as Muhainmad IJaklityar had before been for some years engaged 
in settling his Lakliiiauti territory, it is clear that Nadiya must have been 
taken about 594 or 595, t. in A. D. 1198 or 1199. Thus, on the autho- 
rity of the Tahaqat — the only authority which we possess for this period — , 
the year (599) chosen by Mr. Thoma.s for the conquest of Bengal is a little 
too late ; but the year 590, fixed upon by Major Raverty, is impossible as 
being too early. 

The conquest of Malioba by Qutb and the arrival of Muhammad Bakht- 
yar’s presents, which according to the Tdj ul-Maasir and Firishtah took 
place in 599, involve tlierefore no contradiction as far as chronology is 
concenied. 

We may now safely assume that the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar took place about 1198-9 A. D. 

Before proceeding to the next point, I have to make a remark on the 
name of t^^itbuddin Aibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, though I had thought 
tliat Mr. Thoina.-N had set this question at rest. The text of the Bibl. ludica 
Edition of the Tabu<iat (|>. 138) — and Major Raverty ’s MSS, have clearly 
the same w^ords — lias the following — 

j\ y 

If the editor had given more diacritical marks, he would have wu'itteii 
or still better shlkastugic, witli the yd i tankir^ as in 

jamdlc. The literal translation is — 

Outwiu*dly he had no comeliness, and his little finger [of one hand] possessed an 
infinnity. For lids rdSson they culled 1dm Aibak i aA//// [A ibak with tho paralyzed 
hand]. 

Major Raverty translates — 

Ho possossod no outward comeliness ; and tho little finger [of one hand F] had a 

• It is a curious coincidonco that Lakhnanti near tho Jamuna, W. of Sahkrau- 
p6r was a Turkman colony. Vide my A*in Vol. I, p. 626, and Atkiiison’s 

N. W. P. UazetUKir, 11, 298. 
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fnu turc, and on that account ho used to ho styled Tbak i ShiL [The poworless-fingor- 
od.] 

In a footnote he says that the words in the printed text are not 

correct and spoil the sense. 

But, frsilg, ‘ shikastagi ’ is an abstract noun, and does not mean 
* a fracture’, but ‘ weakness, infirmity’ ; * a fracture* would be the noun 
‘ shikast.’* There is no evidence that his finger was actually broken ; for 
Aibak is not called “ Aibak of the broken finger.” Secondly ^ the words az 
dastj which ^lajor Raverty condemns, are absolutely necessary ; for if left 
out,^j^ miglit refer to Iiis little toe Thirdly^ there is no 

Persian word shil^ meaning ‘ soft, paralyzed’, and an Arabic word ahal^ 
meaning * withered’ ; but the Persians use the Arabic shal^ or rather skally 
‘ having a withered hand’. Fourthly^ Miijor Raverty says that ihak in 
Turkish means ‘ finger* ; hence * Fbak* alone cannot be the real name of 
Qutbuddin, but * IhaJc-i^shil *. Supposing this name to be correct, the izdfat 
must be cancelled, and the vrords should be inverted, ‘ shiUthak,^'^ But in 
all Turkish dictionaries that I have been able to consult, ihak is stated to 
mean * a crest’, ‘ a comb*, not ‘ a finger* ; nor is aihak^ or ehak^ given 
wdth the meaning * finger-cut,* as stated by Major Lees in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society but in the sense of ‘ idol*, and the Shanie-ullu* 
ghat gives the etymology ?. » Lord of the moon*. 

Mr, Thomas, therefore, is quite correct in looking upon Aibak as tho 
original name, and this is confirmed by mural testimony. It moreover 
agrees with Aibak’s history. As he was captured and eoldj when a child, 
he must have been a heathen ; for Musalinans cannot be sold, least of all 
to a Qazi who administers justice. Hence Aibak’s name must have been a 
heathenish (Turkish) name; and neither ‘ Qiitbuddin’, nor ‘ Pbak-shil * 
which contains a rare Arabic word, can possildy have be(*n his name. 

If we could attach the slightest \veight to the legend on Qu^buddin 
Aibak*s coinage as given by Major Raverty on p. 525 of his translation, 
Major Raverty would be refuted by his own remarks ; for in the legend 
Qutbuddin is merely called ‘Aibak*, as on inscriptions and in several 
places of the Tabaqat. I, too, have a work in my possession on tho 
‘ Coins of the Salatin i Hind’, a modern demi-quarto Dihli lithograph, based 
on Sayyid Aiimad’s A'^dr ug^anddtd, and I dare say I have discovered 

* ^ ^ a wash, and the state following a wash, 

i. e,f cleanness ; and many others. 

t This is required by the Persian idiom ; for you say »hikastah-pdy ‘ a man whoso 
foot is broken’ ; raf\jidixh»dil ; thatth^anguthi ‘ a man who has six fingers* ; hence at least 
thal-ibak. 

J J. E. A. S., Vol. Ill, 1868, p^488. He has transferred to uibak the meaning of 

thaU. 
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the Bource of Major Eaverty’s information. But any one that has worked 
for six months among Indian coins, will reject the legend as unnumismatic. 
The same must be said of Major Eaverty’s inscription on the comage of 

A'rim Shih, Aibak’s son.* , . , 

The Turkish word ai, ‘a moon’, occurs also in other names of 

Indian history; but the oldest dictionaries give the pronunciation «. 
Thus in Ai-tigin or E'-tigin, and Ai-lititimish, the emperor ‘ A tamsh , 
the shortened Indian spelling and pronunciation of whose name has been 
proved by metrical passages, inscriptions, and good MSS., to be E Ititmisli, 
Iltitmish, E'ltimish, and E'litmish. I look upon Major Eaverty s spelling 
* I-yal-timish * as behind modern research.f 

The next point which claims our attention is the name of the Muham- 
madan conqueror of Bengal. The only thing we knew hitherto (and I 
believe it is all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 
Muhammad Bakhtydr, 

and that the name of his paternal uncle was 

Muhammad Mahmud. 

The names of these two persons Major Eaverty breaks up, by intro- 
ducing an artificial hafat, or sign of the genitive, into four names, 
Muhammad-i.Bakhty&r, and Muhammad-i-Mahmid. This would give, if 
correct, the following genealogical tree — 

MahmCid 


1. Baklityar 


2. ^Muhammad 


Mj^liainnuwl 
(conqueror of Bengal.) 

. It is odd that the printor-sdei-il should have loft his mark on Major Ravert/s 

Icgond of A'ram Shdh-s i/.f«rfo-coin ; the dcril has haza la dir/iaaz, &c., and I agree with 

*^'1 take this opportunity to justify Ahul-Fazl. Major Kavorty^ys (p. 529)--“ 

Fazl makes the astonishing sUlement that A'rfun Shah was Qufl.udd.n s 
Ahul-Fasl states twice and distinctly that A'ram Shah was Aibak s , tufe my A m 

text, pp. sr • and «rr. T I _ u 

t Major Eaverty intmdueos dangemns innovations in other names. I 
of nemna Vt occur in pp. 600 to COO. On page 577, he apeaks of a Sflar [a leader, 

i.- n Vnflir” This should ho ‘Salsr Zufar’, where SaUr belongs to the name, 
chief] Zafc. ^ j Kalhf ’ ; Guhrto, “ Kuh- 

“ Zaffir” is fioi used m names. Me calls the town oi ^l 

•» . Budk’dn’* ; Siu-suti, “ Sursuti ; feiwistan, Siwast&n , 

Shaikh ul-’AVifin, » Shaikh-ul-’A'rifain” ; Tazkirah, “Taskarah”; Abd 
l ^ “Sar5r;I>in4jp<ir,“Dfnjhp(ir”; 

“Wana-Ganga" ; Oodkwari, “GdddwOrf ; 

“ Karmahnisah” ; Bikwmpfir, “ Bikx4mp(ir ; Dak hin, Daiehaa . 
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Major Raverty says in explanation that ** in his older MSS.” the word 
hifiy or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhtydr in the 
heading of Chapter V, which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the fatiier’s 
name, it appears, was Bakhtydr, the son of Mahmud.”* It is not stated 
in how many MSS. this hin occurs ; bqt though it occur in the heading, it 
never occurs in the text.f Nor docs the word hin occur in the MSS. of tho 
Taj ul^Maasir^ in Firishtah^ the Tabaqat i Ahhari^ Baddoni, and hater writers, 
though tlie authors of these histories must liavc ha(f very good MSS. of the 
'Tabaqfit i Nu^'iri, some of wliich in all probability were older than those in 
Major Raverty’s possession. Hence I look upon tho correctness of the soli- 
tary bin in the heading of some of Major Raverty’s MSS. as doubtful. Fur- 
ther, supposing bin to be correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Pcrsiaii, 
to speak continually of Muhammad-^in-Baklitydr, or Muhammad-i-ihikht- 
yfir, instead of using the single name of Muhammad. This would bo 
Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmud were the grandfather, it would have been 
extraordiuar}^ on the part of the author to have left out the grandfather in 
the heading and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad Bakht- 
yar’s descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to mention it in connec- 
tion with the paternal uncle. Lastly, the use of the Izdfat^ instead of bin 
OTpisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in prose. J I 

• Page 539, of his translation. 

f The name of Muhammad IJakhtyur occui-s more th/rn tliirty timos in Major Ihi- 
verty’s chapters V and VI 548 570} ; l»ut in i very ea.se Major lliiverty gives 
Muhammad-i-liakhtyar, i. tho Izdfut. lienee liis MSS. have ne the U xt. In 

the heading of Chapter VI, th* re is ne //oz, thnugli Jilajor Itiivi rty jaits it in ; he tries 
even to do so in the heading to (’liaj)ler VI J I, in the name of Rusuiuuddiu Twaz, and 
“one or two authors” gel tho credit of it. 

X In fact, it is mrc in pof.try, and poets do not < ven like to use thi.s Iztifat, nnless 
it is long ob mctrum, or unless it stand in h\ llaldes where it cannot be inisUken for 
what Prosodiaiifl call the Hun-fathah, I have also met with it in the pro»c legends of 
coins, where ihi was hit out to sjive s})aee. 

Major Raverty writes several other iiumtJb in the same ehapb'rs witli this imi>ossib]o 
IzdfaL Thus he givtis the murderer of 3Iuhaminad Baklityar tho imino of *Ali-i-Mar- 
dan, i, c., 'All, the eon of Mardan. But M.archln, by itself, is no Muhamimidan name, 
nor is Sheran by iitMilf. cannot write Muliammad-i-.Sherdn, Ahxnad-i-Shei-iin, mak- 
ing bher^ii the father. ^ jlli Mardun means * jtli (who is as valiant as) many fMn / 
Muhammad Sher^ = Mukiminad (who is equal to) many lions. The istinguish(Kl 
'AH Mardan, for example, under ShahjalHbi, cannot bo called ’AH-i-Mardtin, i. r., ’Ali, 
son of Marddn, beeauscj his father s name was Gftnj 'All (I have purposely writb*ii 
Granj All without Izdfut^, Would Major llaverty writer the name of J ami’s patrem 
Mir ’ Ali-i-Sher ; * or Muhammad Hum^ydn’s name, Muhaininad-i-llum4y6n ; or 
Muhammad Akbar’s name, Muhummud-i-Akbar P The form of the name of Muham- 
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therefore, no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, as pro- 
posed by Major Ilaverty. 

A point of some importance is the fact prominently noticed by Major 
Raverty that the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Bihar and Bengal 
has nothing to do with the Muhammadan kingdom established at Dihli. 
Muhammad Bakhtyfir is an independent conqueror, though he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Ghaznin, of wliich he was a subject. The presents 
wluch he occasionally sent to Dihli, do not alter the case: a similar 
interchange took pladt between the kings of the Dak’hin and the later 
kings of Dihli. Bihar and Bengal were conquered without help from 
Qu^buddln, and in all probability without his instigation or knowledge. 
This view entirely agrees with tlie way which Minhaj-i-Siraj speaks of the 
Mu’izzi Sultans and their co-ordinate position. 

Major Baverty’s identification of I\luhammad Bakhtyar’s jagir lands 
witli the parganahs of 13 h a g w a t and B h o i 1 i, south of Banaras and east 
of Chanargarh, is ver}" satisfactory. BhoiH, ( 4 ^^^) I find, is mentioned 
in the A'in i Akbari, where it i.s spelt ‘ BhoU’ It belonged toSirkar 

Chanar (Chanddh), the chieftown of which was the well known fort of 
Chaniir. Under Akbar, Bhoili measured 18,975 bighahs 10 biswas, and was 
assessed at 1,112,050 dams, of which 33,005 dams were sayurghdl or rent- 
free land, llegarding B h a g w a t, Elliot says — “ This parganah, previous 
to the conque.st off'ected by the Gautains,was held by Jami'at Khan Gaharwar, 
wliose detence of the fort of Patitah is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this parganali is H a n o a, which was extinct before the 
time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as Bhagwat.’’* 

mad-i-SCiri, on wliose niimo ^lajor Ravorty hits Iniilt u hjq^othesis (Journal, A. S. 
Bengal, for 187'5, p. 31) is dt)u]>tful for this Izdfat. On p. 573, two brothers 
are nuntiunod, Muliainmiid Sh< ran and Ahmad Shi ran, and Slajor Raverty looks 
upon this ns a proof th.at the Izufot must he read, “as two brothers would not 
bo so entitled.” A glance at a Muhiunmadan school registir would show that 
Major liaverty’s opinion is against facts. Supposing a father's name is *Ali Shcran, 
he would call his son Muhammad Shoran, Ahmad JSheran, Mahmdd IShei*an ; or if Bazl 
i lioq, th(' sons would he called Fazl i llaq, Lutf i llaq, &c. 

Of course, it is different wdth the or nom-de-plumc, of Persian writers. 

Thus wc may say Minhij-i-Sirdj, just as wc say Mu(,'lihuddm-i-8a’di. But oven in such 
instances th<^ izdfat is not th ritjeur. But “ IMinhaj-i-Sii'dj” does not mean in prose 
* Minhdj, the son o/Sirdj’, but * Minhaj, w’ho writes imder the name of Sir^‘\ That tho 
father’s name was Sir^ has nothing to do wdlh it : many poets chose the name of tho 
father as takhaUm;, 

How ill-placed some of Major Raverty’s Izdfats are may bo seen from tho name of 
tho Bengal Hultw Firdz ShMx (II) in note 6, on p. 582, where besides Sh4h-i«Jah&n is 
a wrong reading. Nor has h€ ever boon called a * Pathdn *. , 

♦ Boamos, Elliot’s Races of the N. W. P., II, p. H9. Tho name of Bhagwat, 
tliorcfore, occurs already in the falnt^dt i Xd^irt, Neither Bkigwat nor Hanoa is given 
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The narrative of Muhammad Bakhty^r’s expedition to Tibbat involves 
one or two geographical difficulties, which neither the restored text nor Major 
Raverty’s copious notes have entirely removed. The traffic between Bengal 
and Tibbat in those days, and even up to the reign of Akbar, seems to have 
*been very considerable. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads 
into Tibbat between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. To one 
of these Major Raverty’s MSS. give the (slightly doubtful) name of 
* Mahamhdi Pass.* The traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, 
musk, yak tails, honey, borax, falcons, and hill pontes (tang'han), Ralph 
Fitch* mentions Chichakot as the principal emporium in the (now British) 
Dfidrs. 

The whole tract south of Bhutan frequently clianged rulers. The Ra- 
jfis of Kimrijp, the Ahoms, the Kamata, and after them tlie Koch Rajiis, 
seem to have in turn held the Duars and lost them to the Bhuts. 

It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakhtyar had to invade 
Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambition ; but if we consider how 
small a part of Bengal was really in his power, his expedition to Tibbat 
borders on foolhardiness. He seems to have set out from Lakhnauti or 
Deokot imder the guidance of one *AU, who is said to have been a chief of 
the Mech tribe, and marched to B a r d h a n k o t (Varddlianakuti). From 
the way in which Minhfij mentions tliis town, it looks as if it Juid lain beyond 
the frontier of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s possessions, though there is no doubt 
as to its identity. The ruins of B a r d h a n k o t lie due north of Bagura 
(Bogra), in Long. 89° 28', Lat. 25° 8' 25", close to Govindganj, on tho 
Karataya River. f According to Minhaj, a large river flows in front 

in the A'm. I have not found Major Ihivcrty’e Kuntilah on the maps. Itsloncptudo and 
latitude, as given by him or p. 6 )0, almost coincide with those of tho h)wn of K u n t i t 
(oJaf)^ -which up to the time of the Mughul (Chaghtai) Dynasty was a sort of fron- 
tier town, and is therefore occasionally mentioned by historians. But Major ltaverty*8 
Kuntilah (Lat. 26® 7' ; Long. 82® ,35^} lies too far to the west. 

Tho fact that some MSS. of the Tabaqut give Bhugwat and Bhoili, and others Pa- 
tftah and Kuntilah (?), is curious. 

* Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1873, Pt. I, p. 240. In 18G1, Major Sherwill esti- 
mated the number of hill-ponies brought for sale to the fair at Nek-Mardan, 40 miles 
north-west of Dinajptlr, at 3000. 

t Not far from Ghorigh^t* Sheet 119 of tho Indian Atlas shows tho “ mjb^H ** 
^ of tho Bardhankot liajds. Vide Wostmacott in J. A. S. B., 1876, Pt. I, p. 188. 

Major Eaverty has not identified Bardhankot, and has therefor© been misled to 
place it north of Sikkim (p. 602, note) ; hence it is no wonder that he finds discrepan- 
cies in Minhij*s statements respecting -the river and tho bridge mentioned further on. 
But there are none. Col. Dalton’s attempt at identifying the bridge with that of Sil 
H4ko (J. A. 8. B., XX, p. 291), and the river with the Bralimaputi'a, is now likewise 
diapoaed of The only difficulty tiiiat is left to bo solved is the identification of tho Tib- 
^ > Man town of Karbatan (P)) for whic^ each MS. almost has a different Uetio* 
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(dar peek) of the town. This can only refer to the Karataya, which formed 
so long the boundary of ancient Muhammadan Bengal and the Kamrup, 
and later of the Koch and Koch-Hajo, dominions ; in fact it was the bound- 
ary between Bengal and Kamrup at the time of the Mahabharat. Though 
the river in front of Bardbankot is said to have had the name of ‘ BagmaU*, no# 
other river than the Karataya can possibly be meant.* Along the Karataya, 
then, Muhammad Bakhtyar marched^ northward, under the guidance of ’AU 
the Mech, for ten da^^s. We have to bear in mind that the Karataya in 
former times was cpnneOted by branches with the Tista, (Trisrota) and that 
the Tistd before 1781 flowed west of the Karataj^a, joined the Atrai, and 
fell into the main branch of the Ganges (Padma). Thus even as late as last 
century, as a glance on Map V of lieniidl’s Atlas will show. The ten days’ 
march, therefore, extended along the Karataya and the Tistd, which of all 
Bengal rivers extends farthest into Tibbat. There is little doubt that this 
was along tlie frontier of the territor}' of the Raja of Kamrup. Before the 
tenth day, they were among the mountains, and on the tenth they reached 
a bridge of Itevvn stone, consii>ti ng of twenty-odd arches. This bridge must 
have been in the neighbourhood of Dordieliug, or, as we spell it, Darjeel- 
ing.f ’Ali the Mech secms*to have here taken leave of Muhammad Bakht- 
yar. Even at tlie present day, the boundary separating the Meches from 
tlic hill trilics, is about twelve miles due south of Darjeeling, near Panka- 
bari. From here we have insuflicient particulars regarding Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s march. All that is said is, that after passiug the bridge the 
troops wended their way, unmolested apparently, stages and journeys, 
through defiles and passes, ascending and descending among lofty moun- 
tains. On the sixtccntli day the open country of Tibbat was reached. 
Everywhere they had passed through po]>ulous villages. After plundering 
the country and defeating with heavy losses a hostile army uear a fort in 
the neighbourhood of a town (called Karbatan ?), Muhammad Bakhtyar 
resolved to return. Since he returns by the way he had come, the direction 
of his march from Darjeeling must have been northwardj ; for if he had 

♦ Rcgarduig the chtingcs in the cuui*ses of the Karataya and Tisti, vide Buchanan, 
and Olazit'r's Kiuigpore Report, p. 2. 

t Tl»e Muhanimadana write Darjiling. Major Mainwaring tella me 

that tho correct pronunciation is Dorzheling, with a short o and a short 

accented o. The straight distance from Bardhankot to Darj tiding itself would bo 
nearly 160 miles. 

I find that Say>dd Ahmad in his tdition ol the Tuzuk i Jahangiri (p. 116) givoa 
D&rjiling in connexion with Pegu, in tho sentence 

** the Maghs whose country is adjacent to Pegu-Darjiling.’* But I conjocturo that this 
is a mistake for ^ and ‘ Pegu and Arrakan*. 

t Major Raverty sugg^ts tho route which Tumor went in 1763, through Sikkim 
H H 
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deviated to the west into Nepal, he would certainly have retreated south- 
ward into Tirhut. The retreat was disastrous, as the people had removed 
from the line of march and had bunit everything. After fifteen days of. 
privation, Muliammad Bakhtyar issued from the mountains into the country 
Kdmrnpy and reached the head of the bridge. The guards which he had 
left there, had deserted their post; the Hindus of Kamrup had come and 
destroyed the bridge, and Muhammad Bakhtyar occupied a strong temple 
near the bridge. He was now besieged by crowds of Kdnirup Hindus. 
With difficulty did tiie thinned army cut through the be§iegers and hasten 
to the river. Most of tlie Musalmans perished ; only Muhammad Bakht^'^^r 
with a few horsemen reached the other bank. There they were again assist- 
ed by Meehes, the kinsmen of ’AH, who reiuhu-ed him great assistance until 
he reached Deokot, or Damdamuh, semth of Dimtjpur. 

Muliammad Bakhtyar from angui'^h became ill and took to his bed, 
when ’Ali Mardan assassinated him (002 A II.) at l)t‘okot.* 

Major Itaverty is inclined to place Deokot nortli of Dmajpur ; but the 
position is well known. Parganah D‘*okot still exists, and the old Muham- 
madan ruins at Gangarampiir, near Damdamali, llio large tanks, and the 
discovery there of the olde.st Bengal inscription^, lix the site of the ancient 
Deokot. 

The additional leciiones of geographical names which Major Baverty 
gives, enable me to identify three more places mentioned in tlie 
viz,, San tosh, Masidha, and Kangor,t of wliieh the last was the 
fief of Husam-udJin ’Iwaz. Santosli, which lower down is identified 
with Mablganj on the eastern bank of the Atrai Kiver, contained, 
according to the Tabaqat, the tomb of Muhammad Sheran, the successor of 

towards the Sangpu, and I agree with him, though I Jo not believe that Muhammad 
Bakhtydr reached tliat river, 

♦ Itegarding the reigns of iluhanmiad Bakhtydi’s iniracdlite suoressors, I would 
refer Major Kavei'ty to Mr. Thomas’s ** Initial Coinage of licngaL, No. II,” in J, A. S. B., 
1873, p. 348, and Proc., A. vS. B., 1872, y. 202. 

t The Mss. have and ^ 

and several other leciioma ; vid^ J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 212, note {. Tho kdf 
in must be wrong ; it arose very likely from the sign of fathah above the 

initial m£w, and the correct name is or or Masidhd or Masidha^ 

Bengalice Mosidlii, which is mentioned as an old plncci in the A*in and in Buchanan's 
Dinajepoor. Major Raverty identifies * Maksidah' with tho Maxadabad” of the old 
travellers ; but Maxadabad is Maqyudabid (jCf the earlier name of Murshid- 

ibid. Maq^ddibid, however, is itself not older than tho 16th contiuy. 

I prefer the text reading Bang^oi^, a wellknown place near Deokot, to 

Major Eaverty’s j Bekinwah’. The spelling ‘ Koofi’ for ‘ Kosf,* the river Kosf (Raver- 
ty, p. 678), may also he an error of the copyists, the final pd having bewi mistaken for 
the tail {ddirah) of the tin. 
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Bakhty&r Khilji. The three places lie ii\ adjacent parganaha, and lie all 
south-east of parganah Deokot, as shewn on Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas. . 
The correctness of my conjecture regarding the name of Santosh has 
thus been verified by Major llaverty's MSS., and its identification shews 
that Masidha, which is mentioned with it, is likewise correct. Tbe^ 
situation of these parganahs agre^ with the small extent of the Lakhnauti 
territory under the first Muhamniadan rulers ; for they lie between Deokot 
and tlie Karataya, which was the frontier. In fact Husain-uddin ’Iwaz 
W'as the first that brought the whole territory of Gaur under control. 

The places that are still doubtiul in the Bengal geography of the 
Tabaqat, are N a r a n k o i or N a r k o t i, lor which other works have 
‘ B d r s u r ; a!id S a ii k n a t, which is very likely the name of a region 
east of the Karataya. 

Major liaverty’s assertion* (pp. 5S2, 559) that Lakhnauti was called 
by the emperor llumayun ' Bakhtai^ad', and the whole district ‘ Jannatab^d*, 
is untenable. The Akbarnaniah only mentions ‘ Jaunatabadl. 

llegardiiig Jajnagar and its identification with the eastern parts of tlie ^ 
Central Provinces, Chutiya N%pur,f and the Tributary Mahalls in Western 
Orka, Major Baverty has come to the same conclusion ius I had. His identifi- 
cation of the frontier district K a t d s i n or K a t a s i n with a place of tlie 
name of Katisingh on the nortlieru bank of the Mahanadi in the Tributary 
Mahall of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I cannot find the place on l^c 
map, and the narrative of the Tabaqat implies a jdace nearer to Western 
Bengal. The capital of Jajnagar, wliich in the MSS. is called U'mardaii 
remains to be identified. Major Baverty liiuts at the possibility 

♦ Bis source is a ^IS. of the Kh(hii,'(U‘Uttatvuuk'k (a modem work). T have a sus- 
picion that ‘ Bakliliilttid’ is n copyiat’s envr, and that the initial is therersiiin preposi- 
tion /mi, as in Ctuur rd uxausum bu'-JunMiitu/niil itakht, whore Uv^r^ half been drawn 
together to 

Major Kaveily’s ‘ Arkhnak’ (p. d03) is a wmn£j: reading for ‘ Arkhaiig’ or ‘ Rakhang’. 

Pai'g{iiiuh Jasudah” (p. oyiJ) — Siud to have lua'ii tunu'd by Kiu'opoans into ‘ Jessore’ — 
is a copyist’s error for • Targau.di Chiu uith’, (^200 niib's from Jt*s>ore) which was the 
frontier between Bengal and (Ifisa ; vidf Ain tr.m'*lation. Index. Besides, where does 
the Persian author of the Haft Itilnn get tlie Hindi 5 from and how can he give the 
revenue of Bengal under Jahangir, when the book was wniltcn in 1002 {vuie Afn 
translation, I, p. 608) ? Again, the word • luieultivaled tract’ of Sirkir Madaran 

(p. 692, last line) is a mistake for v 2 >blj <*onfiuos, frontier; but pdydn does not 

moan ‘ lower parts*, as translated on p. 608, note. 

t llilajor Eaverty*8 spoiling Chho^ah Ndgpur has often been shewn to be erroneous, 
as the correct name is Chutiyd Ndgpur from the old capital Chutiyd, near 

Edachi. The spellings Clihdr-kunijl and Jhdr-kunduh involve a wrong etjTnology, the 
I'-orroct name being Jliaf-khand, ‘ bush-distiict*, as Bundol-khand, ‘ thte Bundola district*, 
from a district, not from a well. 
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of U'mardan being Amarakantak, the highest point and watershed of the 
eastern parts of the Central Provinces. That rocky, wild, and inaccessible 
region is scarcely a fit place for the capital of what must have been a large 
state.* 

As the border land to the west of Jdjnagar Major Raverty mentions 
Garha-Katanga ; and then he says (p. 9B7), quoting the Ma' dan4*Akhhdr 
i Ahmadiy that “ on the N. it is close to the Bliatnh temtory [the Bhi\i of 
the Ain i Akbari], and S. is close to the Dakhan.’* But this is an extraordi- 
nary confusion of names, partly due to the author of the Ma'dattj especial- 
ly if he wrote Bhatah with a long a. He means Bh&t'h, or Bhat-ghor6, the 
mountainous tract south of Allahabad, whilst Bhati is the name of the Sun- 
darban region along tlie Bay of Bengal. The Tabaqat is, indeed, tho oldest 
work in which Bhatghora is mentioned. The district was ^)lundered by 
Qamaruddin Timur Khan, who had also been fighting with the aboriginal 
tribe of the Muasis.f In Major Raverty’s quotation from the JdmC-utta- 
wdrikh (a modern compilation without value), the Bha\i-Sundarban is placed 
JVest of Bengal and in the quotation a little further on (which like the 
preceding is taken from the Ain i Akbari), — “ In the sarkdr of Mangir, 
** from the river Gang to the Koh i Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they 
“ have drawn a wall, and account it the boundary of Bengal”, a wrong \xdfat 
spoils the sense : Abul Fazl says that in Sirkar Munger, from the Ganges 
td the mountains [Rajmahall Hills], they have drawn a stone wall, &o. 11c 

means the stone wall near Gadlii or Gafhi (Tcliagai-hl).§ 

We now turn to the middle period of the Muhammadan history of 
Bengal, for the elucidation of which a few new and intere.sting particulars 
have come to hand. Tliey throw further light on tlie reigns of Rfij^ 
and MahmM Shah I. 

Ra^a' Ka'ns. 

(A. II. 808 to 817 ; A. 1). H05 to 1414.) 

It was mentioned before that Mr. Westmacott identified Rdjn Kaga 
with the well known, but hitherto legendary. Raja, or Hakim, Ganesh of 
Dinajpdr. I look upon this identification as open to doubt. ‘ Ganesh ’ is 
a very common name, and the god with the elephant’s trunk is so generally 

♦ The name of Hill Gundamardan, in Long. 83® and Lat. 20® 65', in Borasombhar, 
has the same ending as U'mardan. 

t FiVfo Tabaq4t, Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 247 ; Beames, Elliot’s Races of the N. W. 
Provinces, II, 164 ; J. A. 8. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 240, note. 

t Regarding the * MAnik,* vide J. A. S. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 204. 

i Major Raverty, on p. 692, mentions the AfghAn ZamfndAr of Birbhiim and JtU^ 
nagar^ihQ italics, I daresay, imply a reference to JAJnagar. The Zamindir’s family, 
the descendants'of a real PathAn for once, are well-known ; but JdtMgar is a 
of ^R^nagar*. 
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known throughout India, that even Muhammadans may be fairly assumed 
to be acquainted with his name. But all MSS. spell the Kaj4*s name 
K6nSf not Qancs ; and I am inclined to adhere to the spelling of 

the MSS. and road the name as Kags or Kansa. This would indeed be the 
name which Krishna’s enemy, the tyrant of Mathura, bore. I do not 
think that the name is now in use, or has been in use in Bengal since the 
spread of Chaitanya’s Knshna-cultus. But llaja Kans lived just a hundred 
years before Chaitanya, and the name might not then have been so unusual 
as it would now be. Further, Raja Kans is styled ‘ Raja of Bhaturiah’, 
and Raja Gaiics ‘ Raja of Dinajpdr*. But Bhaturiah does not ineludo 
Dinajpur ; for ‘ Parganah’ Bhaturiah lies far to the south of Diiiajpur Dis- ^ 
trict, in Rajsliahi proper, between Ainnil and Bagura. But the name ‘Bha- 
turiah* is also used in a more extensive sense, and signiiies Northern Rajshahi 
proper. It tlius formed part of Barendra, whilst Dina jpur with the northern 
districts formed the old division of Nivritti. Now the Barendra Brahmans, 
as Dr. Wise tells mo, say that their social classitlcation was made by one 
Raja Kdns Narayana of Tahirpiir in Rajshahi ; and as Tahirpur belongs to 
Bhaturiah {vide Map VI of Renncirs Atlas), there is just a possibility that 
the statement of the Barendra Brahmans may give us a clue and help us to 
identify the historical IWja Kdns. 

I have no doubt that the name of the district of Rajshahi is con- 
nected with Raja Kiins ; for just as Mahmiidshahi, Barbakshahi, and other 
names in the neighbourhood of Rajshahi refer to the Bengal kings Mahmud 
Shah and Barbak Slidh, so can Rajsbahi, i, <?., Raja-shalii, only refer to the 
Raja who vviis ‘ tlie Shah’, i. e., to a Hindu Jiaja who ascended a Musalraan 
throne. In its shortened form, ‘Rajsliahi’ is certainly a most extraordinary 
hybrid ; for the Hindi nij is the same as the Persian shdhi. 

It was remarked in the first part of these ‘ Contributions to Bengal 
Geography and History’ tliat Raja Kans did probably not issue coins in 
his own name. We know, however, that coins were issued during bis reign, 
viz.f posthumous coins of A’zam Shah, during whose reign Raja Kans rose 
to inllucnee, and coins in the name of one Bayazid Shah. The latter issue 
was described by me before, amk bears, as far as is now known, the years 
812 and 816 ; the former was brought to the notice of the Society by the 
Hon’ble E. C. Bayley {vide J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 294, note). I can now 
give a figure of the posthumous coinage : two specimens were Lately brought 
for the Society’s cabinet,* clearly dated 812 {vide PI. XI, Fig. 1). They 
weigh 164*69 and 165*7 grains respectively*. 

♦ Togetlior with five sifter coins of Muhammad Shah, son of Raja Kilns, dated 818, 
819, 822, 823, 826. The hitherto ascertained years of his reign wore 818, 821, and 831. 
Mr. W, L. Mfirtin also sent me lately a Muhammad Shdh of the same type as published 
by me. It was dug up near Madhupurah, Northern Bhigalpiir, which belonged to 
Bengal 
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Mahmu'd Sha^ I. 

(A. H. 846 to 864 ; A. D. 1442 to 1469.) 

The chronology of the reign of tliis king, which was hitherto one of the 
obscurest portions of Bengal History, has been further cleared up by a small 
but impoi-tant trouvaille of eight silver coins struck by him. The coins 
were found by Major W. W. Hume ^t Mahasthan (Mostan) Qarh, seven 
miles north of Bagur& : four of them were sent to the Society by Mr. C. J. 
O'Donnell, C. S., who in the last number of the Journal gave a description 
of the place, and the other four were received from Mr. E. Vescy Westrnacott, 
C. S. The eight C(nns have been figured ou^Pl. XI, Nos. 2 to 0. Five of 
them have years, so that tlie ascertained dates of Mahmiid Shah’s reign 
are now — 84G, 81*, 852, 858, 850, SGI, 8G2, 8G3, 2Sth Zil Hayah 8G3. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 9 of the coins are very rude specimens of engraving ; 
and if the last had not been found togetlier with ilie others, 1 would be 
inclined to attribute it to Mahmud Shah 11., as the Jcungah looks more like 
‘ Abul Mujahid’ than like ‘ Abul Muzatiar’. All the coins bear numerous 
shroffmai'ks.* 

1. Vide PI, XI, No. 2. New variety. Silver. A. IL 81* No mint- 
town. Weight, 161'97 grains. 

Obveuse — 

Margin — ^ 

Beverse — j 

The legend is the same as on Col. Hyde’s uiii«iue Mahmud Shah of 840, 
published by me in J. A. S. 13., 1874, p. 295. 

2. Vide PI. XI, No. 3. Obverse as reverse of No, 1 ; Reverse illegi- 
ble, probably the same as in Nos. .5, 7, 8, 9, Weigh. t, 1G5 G5 grains. 

3. Vide PI. XI, No. 4. A, II. 852. Weight, IGl'll grains. 

Obverse — as in No. 3, 

Margin — A dr 

Reverse — aiLlaJL# j aJUf oJA 

• The object of these marks, which are common even on early Bongal coins, was to 
depreciate the coins. The re<il commerce of the country was carritjd on. in cowries, as no 
copper was issued ; and it suitf?d the bankers and monc'y-cliangers, when coins bearing 
the new year were issued, arbitrarily to docbire that the coins of the past year, and those 
of all previous years, were no lon^ax kuUddr (jf from the Arabic kuH, all), i. r., 
all-having, of full value. Hence they disfigured the coins, to the groat loss of the pub- 
lic, by small circular stamps, or longitudinal notchf^s, so that it is a wonder that so many 
corns have come down to us with clear dates. Coins of former years, or coins thus 
marked by shroffs* ( were often called iandt, pL of tanah^ a year. Vide also 
Buchanan (Martin’s Edition), II, p. 1006, 
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4. Ft* PL XI, No. 6. Weight, 164*49 grains. A. H. 868. Struck 

at Mahmudabad. 

Obyeese — As in No. 3. 

RevEBSE — <>JA. 

5. Vide PL XI, No. 6. Weight, 165 68 grains. Mahmddabad? 

The legend of both faces as/)n Col. Hyde’s coin. 

6. Vide PL XI, No. 7. Weight, 166*2 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse contains tlie lozenge and square, and the empty spaces of the corners 
are filled with little crosses, as on Col. Hyde’s coin. The reverse contains 
nine scollops along the margin. 

Obverse and reverse as in coin No. 5, but no mint town. 

7. Vide PL XI, No. 8. Weiirht, 164 28 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse and reverse have each ten scollops along the margin. Legend as in 
coin No. 5. The year is expressed!}^ Air 

8. Vide PL XI, No. 9. Weight, 164*77 grains. Legend as in pro- 
ceeding, but no year. 

The Mint town of M a h m u d a b ii d on coin No. 5 is new. If it does 
not refer to some })lace within the extensive walls of Gaur, it may have refer- 
ence to Sirkar Mahmudabdd < Western Faridpiir and Northern Nadiya). 

General Cunningham hits ^ent me a rubbing of the following inscrip- 
tion belonging to Mahmud’s reign. The rubbing is taken from inside the 
Kotuali Gate, in Gaur, and refers in all probability to the bridge of five 
arches near it. 

y\ JobJf JkL* ^ « jjk ^Uj 

j j aL’i ^ylLLJl $11 

« j 

The building of this bridge (took place) in the time of Iho just king, Nd 9 irud- 
d u n y d w u d d 1 n A b ii 1 M u z a f i'a r Mahmud Shah, tho king. On the 5th 
day of (,Jafar (may God allow tho montli to cud with success tmd victory ! ) 862 [2drd 
December, 1457]. 

The inscription measures 1 J ft. by 13 in.* The usual phrase * May 
God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !’ is left out. 

Ba'rbak Sha^. 

(A. H. 864 to 879 ; A. D. 1460 to 1474.) 

Mr. Westmacott sent me rubbings of two new inscriptions belongingto 
the reign of this king. He says regarding them — The two Barbak Sh4h 

* This is the missing inscription No. 37, alluded to on p. 19, Pihcoedings, A. S, B., 
January, 1873. 
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** inscriptions are taken from the tomb of the Muhammadan Pir, or saint, 
“ known by the name of Mahi Santosh, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan (apud 
Martin's Eastern India, II, 667) as being at M ah i g a n j, on the eastern 
bank of the Atrai, in Thdn£ Potmtald, District Dinajpdr. He says that 
“ the saint has communicated his name to Parganah Santosh, and that 
the most remarkable thing was that his name is said to be Sanskrit. 

“ Mr. J. P. Sneyd, who was good enough to take the rubbings for me, 
“ says that the city among the remains of which the tomb is situate, is 
“ known as Santosh, and that the tombs are said to be tho:s 0 of a lady, 
“ named Mahi Santosh, and her daughter. 

** The larger inscription is over the inner door of the entrance to the 
** tomb ; the smaller one is outside the building. Tliere are quantities of 
brick and blocks of stone all about, and the remains of a stone wall, and 
“ a brick building, said to have been the * cutelierry’. The local tradition 
I look upon as almost worthless. Doctor Buchanan and Mr. Sneyd, an 
“ interval of sixty-six years having elapsed, heard, quite dilferent stories about 
** the name. 

“I do not think the name Mahi Santosh has anything to do with the 
‘‘Muhammadan occupants of the tomb. Santosh is the name of the Parga- 
“ nah, and Mahi is clearly connected with Mahjganj, ‘ the mart of Mahi,’ 
“ and I cannot but connect that with the Buddhist king of the 9th or 10th 
“ century, Mahi Pal.” 

If, as Mr. Sneyd says, the ruins round about Mahiganj are called 
‘Santosh’, we would have to look for the tomb of Muhammad Sherau, 
Baklityar’s successor, among them. 

The name * Mahiganj ’ cannot be very old, though ‘ Mahi ’ may be an 
allusion to Mahi Pal. All names ending witli the Persian ga/ij are modern, 
and I cannot point to a single place ending in ga/ij tjiat existed, or had 
received that name, before tlie 15th and IGth centuries. 

The two inscriptions, as is so often tiic case, have nothing to do with 
the tomb. In all probability, the tomb is older tljan the inscriptions. Tombs 
have always been store places for inscriptions of ruined mosques of tlio 
neighbourhood. They add to the sanctity of the tomb, because their char- 
acters are generally /wy/^?*rt,and therefore unintelligible to the common people ; 
they are poured over with milk and oil by votaries who look upon them as 
powerful amulets, or by the sick 'who catch the drippitig liquid and get 
cured. 

The larger inscription of the two, which measures 8 ft. by 11 in., is as 
follows ; 

WjJ) ^ *UI ^1 JVi 

JoWl vlAU) ^ • XWl ^ ^ *U| 
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yA j i^jji jLui 

(^) ^UaLJI 

II LUil^ j ^*/i^ ^laA/o 

The Prophet (upon whom ho hh^ssings !) said, ‘ lie who huiltls the mosque in tho 
world, will hiivo seventy castles built by God in paradise.* This mosque was built in 
the time of the just prmce, the king who is the son of a king, Rukn uddunya 
waddfnAbul Miijahid Barbak Shah, the king, son of Mahmud Shdh 
the king. The builder is the great Khan Ulugh Iqrar Khan, (one word 
unintcUigibb'*) the grout Khan Ashraf Khan. 865 [A. D. 1460-61.] 

The builder of the mosque, Ulugh Iqrar Khdn, is clearly th# 
same as the one ineutionod in Mr. Westmacott’s Barbak Shah inscription 
from DinAjpur, j)ublishcd in J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 272, and no doubt is now 
left regarding the correct reading of the name. The characters of this 
inscription are well formed. 

The smaller iiHoription measures 1 ft. 5 inch, by 8^ inch., and consists 
like the i)receding of two lines. Of the first line only the beginning Jli 
^HJt lAi ‘ the Proi.h.'t says’, is legible. Of the second line I can with 
some difficulty deeipiier the following : — 

jij vyl^ Aar— •>1^0 

(| AjUjUj j>bt 

The Mosque w^as built by the gr»*;it and exalted Khan Ulugh... Vasdr of 

the town known as 13 d r b u k a b a d M a k a ii, 876 [A. D. 1471-72]. 

The inseription, incomplete as it is, is so far valuable as it is the latest 
of Barbak Sbdb’s reign hitherto diseovered 1 am not quite sure about the 
correctne.ss of tlie word ‘ Mukair : there is a long stroke between the 

fn%m and the kof and the reading Jlaskan is possible. Xor can I 

say with certainty that B a r b a k a b a d i.s another name for S a n t o s b f ; 
but the name is .so far of interest as ii explains the name of Sirkar 
B a r b a k a b a d. This Sirkar was assessed in Todur Mali’s Bentroll at 
17,451,532 dams, or Rs. 430, 2SS, and had to farni>h 50 horse and 7000 
foot. Its 38 Mahalls were tlie following . — 

• The doubtful word bawdsti is legible enough, but 1 do not iindorstaiid the mean* 
ing. It must be a word expressing relationship. Could it be for 

daughter’s son F 

The dat-e is clear in one of Mr. Westmacott’s rubbings. 

t Parganah Santosh does not occur in Todar MaU's renti'oll. In the later rent- 
rolls, however the name again appears, 
ir N 
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1. Amrul 

2. Baldah Bdrbakabad 

3. Bdsdaul 

4. Piilarhar 

5. Puataul 

6. Barbavia {}ij-y.) 

7. Bansjaoii 

8. Pdltapur 
^9. Chliaiuliabazu 

10. Chaura 

11. &. 12. Jlia.sindli and Chau- 

i^aou j 

13. Chandlai 

14. Chiudso (^b^) 

15. Haveli Sik’h Shall r 

IG. Dharmin 

17. Daudpur 

18. Sunkardal, u/f Nizampur 

19. Shikarpur 


20. 21. Sherpdr and Bahrampur 

22. T^^biipdr 

23. Qazihatti 

24. Kardaha 

25. Guriirhat 
2G. Guhas 

27. Ganj Ja^dal ( 

28. Gobiiulpur 

29. Kalijjjai Guthia 

30. Kharal (Jlr4^) 

31. Kodanagar (^^fSjf) 

32. Kaligai 

33. Lashkarpur 

34. Malanehipur 

35. Masidha (U»wp) 

3G. Man Sainali 

37. Mahmud})ur 

38. Vaziqiur 


Of these 38 names, four appear to have vaiii.-lied entirely, viz., Nos. 2, 
4, 15, and 31. The others appear also in later settlements. Many of them 
are still to be found oji sh(‘ets 119 and 120 of the Indian Atlas. Two new 
parganahs have a])peared, v/z., Jaliangirpur and Failijangpur, whieh clearly 
point to the emperor Jahangir and hi.s Bengal governor Ibrahim Khun 
Fathjang,* and they may partly occupy the places of the four lost ones. 

The Haveli Parganah of the Sirkar is calf d Haveli Sik4i Slialir, in- 
stead of Haveli Barbakabad ; but 1 cannot iilentify the name. A small 
portion of Sik’h Shahr also Ix'longed to Sirkar Ghoraghat. 

No. 25, Gururhat is spelt in tlie MSS. Guzarliat from guzar, a ford. 
It lies to both sides of the mouth of the Mahananda. 

No. 26, Guhas is spelt on the maps ‘ Goas’, and lies south of the pre- 
sent course of the Podda. 

No. 30, Khar.il is spelt on the maps ‘ Kharail’ or * Kharaer. ^ 

No. 36, Man Samali occurs in the Vth lieport as Malsimaui, but I 
have not identiiied it. 


• A'in translation I, r>ll. 
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No. 37, Mal)mutl[)ur is called on the maps ‘ Muhumudpoor.** It lies 
immediately north of liampur Boali^^a. 

Inscriptions helonging to the reign of Barbakshah appear to be more 
numerous in Sirkar Barbakabad than in other districts ;t but specimens of 
his coinage are rare. 


Yu'siif Sha^. 

(A. H, 879 to 886 ; A. D. 1474 to 1481.) 

About two years ago, Dr. Wise sent me a rul)bing of the following 
inscription, from tlie neighbourhood of Dhaka, I believe, but I have mislaid 
tlic reference as to the exact locality. The in'^erij)tion measures 2 ft. 8^ inch., 
by 10 inch., and consists of tlirec lines, tlie first containing the usual 
Qoran pas.sages in large letters, the second and third giving the historical 
particulars in small and cl(»se letters. At the time I received the inscrip- 
tion, 1 could de(‘i})her hut little of lines 2 and 3, and I now give all that 
I can at jireseiit <leciplier. 




aI'1 

dUI ^3 |jji> 

A}Li» j ^ ^ AjOaJLw ^ aXI^ aU) 

«... ^ • • * • i K. • • • • 








A^ }j 


(rod Almighty Kiiys, ‘ »Sun ]y he builds lh<- mo'<(im''< of God who helievi's in God 
and the luht day, and f>tahlishes the prayer, and oth is the leual alms, and fears no one 
cxei-pt God. It they that perhajKs belong to mi< h as art‘ guided.’ The Prophet says, 
‘ lie wlio hoilds a mo.sqiie in tin* world, will haAe a hou.se built for liim hy God in Para- 
dise,* 

This inos(pK‘ wa.s built in the time of the kuig of kings, llio shadow of God in all 


♦ The two dissyllahie names Ahmad and ^lahmiid are rontinimlly pronounced by- 
Bengalis .in thn'e Hvllahles, ‘ Ahamud’, ‘Mahamud’, or ‘ ^[sfconuid’, which is then con- 
foiuidod wdlh Muhammad. Similarly, Bengalis pronounce ‘ Kohoman’, for Rahmdu ; 
* Bokkos,* for Bakhsh. 

t Of the »ev(>n known at present, four belong to Barhakahad ^ one to Gaxu' ; one 
to lldglf; one to the 24-rargaiialis. Vida J. A. B., 1860, p. 407. 
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worlds, the representative of God in all lands, the king, the son of a king who was tho 
sonofaking, Shams ndduny^i waddin Ahul Muzaffar Y hsuf Shah, 
the king, son ofBarhak Shah the king, son of M a h m 6 d S h n h the king — may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and hia rule and elfviitt> his condition and dignity ! — 

by the lilalik the gi-eat Lord, the hero of the period and th(j age Dated 

in the year 886 [A. D. 1480], 

God’s mercy reaches every moment the soul of a man whose pious works continue 
after liim. [From Sa’di’s BostCin.] 

In conclusion I sliall give a few inscriptions (the only ones that have 
hitherto been found) belonging to the Afghan period of Bengal History 
(944 to 9S4, H., or 153S to ir>76, A. IX). 

HI. 

The third, or Afghan, Period of the IMuha^imadax 
Htstori of PEXiiAL (I53s to 1578, A. !>.). 

The historical information which we possess of the Afghan period is 
meagre, and refers almost exclusively to matters connected with the DihH 
empire, but does not, like the history of the preceding period, conflict with 
mural and medallic testimony. Tho following is an outline of the principal 
events of the period. 

944, Gth Zil Qa’dah, or Gth April, 153S, Gaur taken by Khawac; Khan (II). 

Mahmud Shah (111) of Bengal flees to Humayun, who has just 
conquered Fort Chamir.* 

Humayun marches to Bengal, and Sher Khan’s generals leave Gaur 
unprote^ ted. 

Bise of the kingdom of Kiich Bihar under Bi^a. 

945 Humayun for three months in Gaur. Mahmud Slnih of Bengal dies 

at Klialgaop (Colgong). Humayun leaves Gaur before the rains had 
ended (about September 153S). 

He leaves Jahangir Q u 1 1 Beg as governor of Bengal in Gaur. 

Khaway Khan operates agaiii'>t Maharta, the Chero ehi(‘f of Pulamau. 
916, 9th ^afar, or 2Gth June, 1539. Battle of Chamjsa.t* llumdyun 

defeated by Sher Khan, wdio celebrates jaluSj assumes the name of 
FarPduddPn Abul Muzaffar Shor Sha'h, and issues coins. 
Jahangir Quli Khan defeated by Jahil Kh6n and Haji Khdn Batni, 
and soon after killed. 

K h i z r Khan appointed by Slior Shah governor of Bengal. 

♦ The siege of Chanar is said to have commenced on tho 16th Sha’ban 944, or 8th 
Januarj^ 1538. According to the Tdrlkh i Sher Shdhi (Dowson, IV, 359), Gaur fell 
aftet the taking of Chanar. If tho siege Listed six months, tho 15th Sha’bkn, 944 is 
too late a date. The year 945 commenced on 30th May, 1538. 

t The river hetweeu Chaunsd and Baksar, on the right bank of which Shor THiAn 
had encamped, is called Thor4 Nadi. 
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948 Khizr Khdn doposetl by Sher Shah at Gaur. Bengal divided into dis- 
tricts, each under an Amir, under the amknsliip of QaziFazilat, 
952, 12th Rabi’ I, or 3rd June 1545. Sher Shah dies, and is buried at 
Sahasrfim, South Bihar. He is succeeded by his younger son Jalal 
Khan, who assumes the title of Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzaffar Isla'm 
Shall. 

Qazi Fazilat, Amin of Bengal, deposed. 

Muhammad Khan S u r appointed governor of Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

Miyan Sulaiman Kararani appointed governor of South Bihar. 

960 Islam Shah dies. He is succeeded by Mubariz Klian, son of Nizam 
Khan, under the title of Abul Muzalfar Muhammad ’A'dil ShSh, urf 
’Adll. 

Muhammad Khan Sur Gauriah {i. e.^ governor of Bengal) 
refuses to aoknuwhulge him, and makes himself king of Bengal. 

9G0 to 002, Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shall, king 
of Bengal. He invades Jaunpur, and marches on Kalpi. 

062 Battle of C h h a p a r g h a 1 1 a h, east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna, 
between ’Adli and Muhammad Shah of Bengal. Muhammad Shah 
defeated and killed. Tlic Bengal troops retire to Jhosi, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, oppo.site Ilaliabad, where Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, celebrates liis juliis and assumes tlie title of Bahadur Shah. 

962 to 068, Baha'dur Sha'h, king of Bengal and North Bihar. 

N a r a N a r a y a n, Raji of Koch Bihar. 

Mi van Sulaiinan Kararani still holds South Bihar. 

[063 Accession of Akbar.] 

061 Battle near S u r a j g a r h, we.'-t of Munger. 'Adli defeated and killed 
by Balnidur Shall, as'^i>tod by Sulaiinan Kararani. 

068 Bahadur Siiah dies. He is succeeded by his brother, who assumes the 
title of Jalal Shall. 

068 to 071, Ghiya'suddi'u Abul Muzafifar Jalal Shall, king of Ben- 
gal. 

Sulaiinan Kararani still holds South BiliAr. 

971 Jalal Shah of Bengal ilie.s. Ho is succeeded by his son whose name 
is unknown. The son is killed, and the government is usurped by 
one G h i y a s u d d i n. 

071 Sulaimiin Khan of South Bihar sends his older brother Taj Khan 
Kararani to Gaur. He kills the usurper Ghiyas, and establishes him- 
self in Gaur. 

071 to 072, Taj Khan Kararani, governor of Bengal on the part of 
his brother. Dies in 072. , 

971 to 980, Sulaimali Khali Karara'ni' rules over Bengal and Bihar 
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under the title of Hazrat i Alg. He removed, after Tdj Khdn’s 
death, the capital from Gaur to Tdnd^. He acknowledges Akbar’s 
suzerainty. 

975 Sulaimaii conquers Orisa. M u k u n d D e o, last king of Ofisd, 
defeated and killed. K d 1 a P ah a r takes Puri. 

9S0 Sulaiman dies. 

9S0 BatyazPdj son of Sulaimiin, king of Bengal, Bihdr, and Onsa. 

Ba^'azid is murdered bv Ilunsii, his cousin. 

980 to 981, Da'u'd Sha'h, second son of Suhilinan i Karanlni, king of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orisi. Khan .Tahiin Afghan ap])ointed governor 
of Ori.'^a. Qntlu Klian Lohaiii a])pninted governor of Puri. 

Ba 1 G 0 sa i n, Baja of Kuc-h Bihar. 

9S2 Akbar coiKpiers Bilnir. Daiid Shah flees to Orisa. 20th Zi Qa’dah 
l3rd March, 1575), battle of Tukaroi, or ^Mughulniari, north of Julesar 
(Jellusore) in Orisa. Baud defeated by Miin'im Ivban Kliankbanan 
and Todar Mall. Peace of Katak. Baud cedes Bengal and Bihar, 
and is acknowledged by Akbar king of Orisa. 

983 Muirim Khan at Gaur. He dies with the greater ])art of his army. 

Husain Q u 1 i K li a n j a h a n, Akbar's governor of Bengal and 
Bibar. 

Baud Sbah invades Bemral. 

984, 15th llabi’ II, or 12th duly, 1576. Baud Shah defeated by Husain 
Quli Kbanjabau in the battle of A'gmahall (Uajmahall). Baud is 
captured and be! leaded. 

The Afghans withdraw to Orisa. 

As in the preceding period 1 shall take the kings singly, and make a 
few' remarks on the clnuiKjlogy and coinage of their reign>. 

XXV. Fari'duddi'n Abul Muzaffar Shor Sha'h. 

(041 to 052. II., (>i l.)5S to 1515, A. 1>.) 

Several of Sher Shah’s rupees, published by ]\Iarsden and Thomas, con- 
tain the new mint town of Shari fa bad. A.s in the case of the mint- 
towns of Mahmudahad, Fathabad, and others mentioned in this and former 
‘Contributions’, Sbarifabad may refer to the whole Sirkar, or to the royal 
camp in the Sirkar, and not to any particular town. There is in fact, as 
far as we know, no town of Sharilahad. Sher Sluih’s Sbarifabad refers in 
all probability to Bhark6ndah or Western Birbhum and the Santal Par- 
ganahs (vide J. A. S. B., 1873, Pt. I, p. 223). 

Fort Rohtas, which plays so prominent a jiart in Sher Shdh’s his- 
tory, is not knqwn, as Mr. Thomas states (Chronicles, p. 397, note) under 
the name of Shergarh. There is indeed, a small fort of the name of 
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Sliergafh near Rolitas, about 18 miles N. W. of it ; but the Sbergarh 
of Slier Shah’s coinage stand.s for K anau j.* 

Slier Khiin’s lirst governor of Bengal, Khizr Klian, gave no satisfac- 
tion. He married a daughter of the late Mahmud Shah (III) of Bengal, 
and affected regal pomp and independence. His successor, Qazi Fazilat, 
was an A'grah man, and seems as “ Amin of Bengal” to have kei>t the 
divisional oiiicers in check ; for they gave him the nickname of Qazi Fazi- 
hat, or * Mr. Justice Turpitude’. 

Slier Shahf lie.s buried in Sahasram in Bihar. A view of the tomb 
will bo found in Buchanan {apiul Martin), Vul. I. I hojie in a short time 
to publi.sh the inscriptions. 

An incidental remark in the Peisian Dictionary entitled Bultdr-i- 
inform.^ us tluit Sher Shah wore his hair, itiorc gentis, in curls. As tlie 
dr\ing of the curls alter the morning batli took some time, Sher Shah 
transacted public business in i\\(^ gluts nl-Jchd Halt ,, the hatli and dressing-room. 
The custom, with some modifications, was retaiinal by tlie Chaghtai emperors, 
during whose reigns the morning and even the evening audience-rooms were 
called ghiisuU Ich dnah.l 

XXVI. Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzaffar Isla'm Sha'h. 

(;>.VJ to IKIO IL, or A. I), lolo to 

The name of thi^ king ap}H*ars to have been frequently pronounced 
with the ihidlahy i, c., Diem Shall ( 5^^ ). Thus the name is often 

si»elt by Badaoni, and occurs even in the Hindi orthography of Islam Shah’s 
coinage, § it is this form which has given rise to the further corruption to 
Sahun Shah and Salim Siuili. 

I have I’ollowed ^Ir. Thomas in referring Islam Shah's deatli to the 
year 000, in .spite of the almo>l unaiiimons assertion of the historians that 
he died a year later on 20Ch Zil l[ajjah 001, or 21st November 155I.|| But 
Islam Shah'.s coinage goes, in uninterrupted series, only as far as 000. Sup- 
]) 0 .se Islam Shall had died on 20th Zil Hajjah, 001. He was succeeded by his 
son Firnz Sliah, wlio after three days — one source says after several months 
— was inurdiuvd by Muluriz Khan ’Adli, i, c., on the 20th Zil Hajjah, so 
that ^Adli could only have celebrated his juhis in Muharrain, 002. His 

* It lies (duso to aiK'icut Kanauj. Vt<ie Badaoni TI, 04, 1. 3. 

t The pronunciation ‘Shir Slijili' is Iranian, aiul ihia-ofure not applicable to India. 
I have idscwhiTo sl^'wn that the JMuhammndans of India follow the Turaui pronuncia- 
tion of Ik'rsian. AW* may be (luitc sure that Sher Shah pronounced his name ‘ sh^r,’ 
and not ‘ shir’. 

t Vide J. A. S. B., 1872, Pt. J, p. 66 nolo. This con‘o.sponds to oiu: “levee”. 

i Thomas, ‘Chronicles,’ p. 412. 

II Vak Dovvsoii IV, 605, and Badaoni. 
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coinage, however, gives 961 ;* and further, ’Adli Imd reigned for some timej 
when Humayiin, in Zil Haj^jah, 961, entered India, and people said that if 
Islam Shrill had been alive, he would have opposed the Mughuls.f Islam 
Shah, therefore, must have died in 960 ; the day of the month (26th Zil 
Hnjjah) is very likely correct. 

Islam Shah’s coinage seems to bear witness to his superstitious charac- 
ter. The spirit of the age, and his remarkable escapes from assassinations, 
jxjrhaps inclined the king to trust to amulets. Many of his coins have the 
‘ Seal of Solomon’ and mysterious numbers, which Mr. Tliomas passes over 
in silence, though they puzzled Marsden. What the number 477 on his 
coins was intended to mean, is difficult to say ; it may stand for the well- 
known ^1 dyat-ullah, ‘God’s sign’, the letters of which when added give 
477. I have no doubt that it resembles the famous numbers 66 (^■^*) ; 786 
( ), and others, which we find used in 

the heading of letters, ou amulets, tomb>, and even mosque-inscriptions. J 

Islam Shah, too, lies, buried at Sahasram. 

XXVII, Shamsuddi'n Abtil Muzaffar Muhammad Shall (II). 

(OCO to 1)02 II„ or A. D. lo')3 to lOoo.) 

His real name is Muhammad Khan Sur. He seems to have been ap- 
pointed governor of Hengal, in supcrses^ion of Qjizi Fa/ihit, soon after Isldm 
Shah’s accession and to have acknowledged him as king of Bengal up to, or 
nearly up to, his death in 900. In 900, however, Muhammad Khan’s son 
rebelled, as will be seen from the following curious inscription. 

The Jaldl Shdli Inscription from a mosque near Sherpur Murchah, 
dated 900 H., or A. 1). loo3. 

A rubbing of this valuable inscri[)tion Ava^- received from Mr. E. V. 
W'estmacott, C. S., who found it “ at a little moscpie just to tlie north of 
Sherpur, in Bagura.” It measures 10 inch, by 9 inch. ; hut to both 
sides of the inscri])tion are two ornaments, the upper one forming a mimbar, 
with the Musulman creed in it; and the lower one being a little square with 
the words yd allah^ ‘ O God’, in it. The little square is surrounded by the 
phrase yd fatldh, ‘ 0 Opener’, four times re])eated, the alifs of the four 
forming the sides of the little square. The inscription is — 

* Marsden, Ph XXX^a, No. DCCXLVIII, 

t BadSiom, I, 4t59. 

I Vid4> J. A. B. B., 1871, Pt. I., p. W7. 

Mr. Thomas (‘ Chronicles’, p. 413, in Islam Shdh’s coin No. 303) ^ves a wrong 
reading, which isjepoatod on p. 416, No. 366. For 
ildlannduy read I ^ibdmi lidm^ildafjydn. 
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^IkJLjf . . . . . . (broken) . . • aJi: dijf JL5 

ft ••• l5'^‘^ axI.^ aI,*! 

'IIk* l’n»j)h« I (iiod Llns"- him I ) said, [tliis mo.-^qu.; was built duiing the 

«»r 111*' kiii;^, thf' mui <d’ .h king*, G h i 3' d s u «1 d ii n v a w a d d 1 ri A h u 1 
M iJ /. ii 1 1 a r J a 1 ti 1 S h ii b. tlie kiiiyr, sou of M u li a in m a d S h a li G h a z i, — 

jua\^ God jM ijK'l iiato liih kingdom I Thb builder ol this religious edUita; is 

during tlio y* ar OfiO. 

There is no doubt about tlie date, wbieb is expressed botli in words and 
in numbers. 

llihtoiy says iiotliinc? of .Talal Kban’."' rebellion or the course it ran; 
all we know is that Jalal Khan nine years later wa.s acknowledged king of 
Bengal. The follou ing pa->iigo from JJa<laoni (I, 450) is rather curious, 
because llie name of .lalal Sluili is tran>ferivd to the father, who on, or before, 
’Adli's ae( 1 ‘S'* ion I’-'lii'-***! alb giaue**, made biiiiself king of Bengal under the 
name of Miilianiinad Shah, and even aspired G) the throne oi JJihli, 

lath* in* iialiiir 1 1 iuidu U. .nd iliat M u h a m m u d K li ii n 8 u r, the governor 
of Jhn!.''il, 1) el IIU'I" limiMlt kiiia uiid* i tb* title of .1 a 1 a 1 u d d i 11, and li.id roiiie 
with .Ol anTv i*'"* aibliaj- oi lo. ii-t> -ind .oit.'>, fioin !>• laral to Jaunjaii, and wag 

la'inlim'-^ u]***a kulpi' oi*l tb. * ^ * And when lii'miia in uniuteiTupted m,iu lies 
inoM «l to ’A*Ui', he I*. and 'Adli .md .Muh.iiuni.td Khan «U (biui- m ar the ]\laiiz:i* of 
G li ]» a j> ]* a 1 u li a t t a h. Id /">• lioiji Kalpi, with tie- Janmiia b* tweou them, i(M<ly lo 
fiirlil (.eh oth i. lb <•! ( » on l,i\ * ae imp* d witli gn-U pomp, mm h war m.itt-ri.il, with 
iium*i.ni> h"]-*. lo.il aiei '••uatb"' • I* j'h nit'', ami quit*' i.<'iilid*']it a'. l*j ’Ado's f.ite. 
IfUt :il\ til ae " time d lliumu am.> d iik*' .i di-*otiiio; ‘.tar, and without (bday 

ht-nt h’' I ! >; ■ *1 pliOil" :]iii»u-a th - uv-r. .ill* k* *1 thi- le -Imeiit IJ ngal vOiny bj- 

iimhl, .Old tin* s\ it nji'> iitt'i' MtabiNii.n aiel ib-'oid*!. ^lo>l of .Atubauuind Khan’s 
Amii'n*!' kii’e * 1 . *'^ie i-' * "* qe * 1 . .iiel tie le ]]-I- » kiiu ol ( . i ur. < videiit 1 \ with bis 
head inlo' >1*('V.. (iiMpp.'.n - d. an. I up t*) tie pi-"* nt iiothiiu' knonn ab-*iit hi-' fate. 

As \\(* liiive s])‘‘v‘iui‘-U''. «di' ^luliainiiiad Sliili eoimig*q Wi* know that lio 
did not. call Inm-elf^ Jalal Shall’ , but Ihelaoni ma\ have be.ird of the rebel- 
lion of bis >on and eiJiilouirle I Jalal Sliali with Muiiamma-l Shah. 

The village of G li li a p p a r g li a 1 1 a h t [•erhap'; i he most 

westerly point to wliieh tlie Bengal arms e\a r mU am'iel lie^ east ol Ivaljd, 
on the left bank of the Jainun i, in Long. 79' •’is', elos*‘ to t be eontliieiiee of the 
Singur Nadi and the Jamumi. It belong.', to rargauali Gliatampor, Sirkiir 
Korni. Tlioiigh prominently marked on maps X and XI 1 1 of Kennell’s 
Atlas, it is uot given on Slieet (J9 of the ‘ Indian Atlas’, the nearest placo 
(if not tile sanu*) being Sulbinpur. A little iurtber to the east, at the 

entrance of the Itii wall Terminal (jranges Canal into tlie Jamuna, lies the 

village of Fathabad, and nearer still to Ohhappargliattah, the village of 
Fathpur, Fithea* niay have been the actual site oi the batUe-iield.* 

* Tilt' straight distaiieu of C’hhappnrghattah from Kulpi i-. only H milos. Fathjiur 
O 0 
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Marsden gives a line specimen of Muhammad Shah’s coinage, dated 
0G2, which gives the full name of the king ; but he makes the name of tho 
mint town to be Arkat. I have no doubt that the correct reading is 
S un arga on. 

XXVIII. Baha'dur Sha^ (II). 

(962 to 968 11. , or 1 *)*).3 to loGl.) 

His full name is not known to me * the coiiis which I have seen, had 
their margin cut awav. JJiulat)ni (I, 433) calls liiin Muhammad llaliddur. 
The i>eriod of his reign a|>]K*ar-. to ]>e well ascertained; the liistorians give 
9G2 to 9GS, and General Cunningham tells me that he has coins of 905, 
907, and 9()S. 

Pari^anahs Bahiidnrpur and Baluidur Shahi in Siikiir Tandd, appear to 
be called after liiin. The Sirkar ln*ar> unnu>takeable traces ol“ linaneial 
changes made during tlie Alghan jK‘riod : for, besid'*s ihihadurpur and 
Bahadiirshahi, we have Sherpiir and tSher Shahi, Sulaimanabad and Sulai- 
man>hahi, and T)aud>hahi. 

The most important event in Balnidur Slnih’s reign is his war with 
^Adli. Driven out of Agrah, Itawah, and Kal[*i, and having lo.'-t hi-* great 
general Himiin, ’AelU retreated to .launpur, JJanaras, and Fori Chanir, 
and eveiituallv to South Bihar, which .since Islam jSinih’s reign had been 
held by Miyan Sulaiman Kararani. Bahadur Shah, win) alter tin* death of 
his father and the rout at ('hha]>j)arghatt,ih, had rt'tiri'd to ,Jhosi, op])osite 
Ilahabad, on tho left bank of the Ganges, where he celebrat'‘d his julus, 
hastened to (iaur and deleated an oliiccr of the name of Shahba/. Kluin, 
wlio had declared for ’Adli. Having linnly estabhslied hiins.-lf in B(‘ngal, 
he wiselv left Mivan Sulaiman in po^^e.s^ion of S(»uth Bihar, and tlius 
found him a willing ally wdien lie marched against ’Adli, anxiou< to 
avenge the d(*ath ot his father. Tin* d(*cisive battle, according to tin* IVirikk 
i Duudiy w'as fought “ at the stream of S li raj g a r h, n(‘.ir Mungi‘r'’. The 
stream of Surajgarh is the Kiyol Nadi, and Surajgarli stamls at the contin- 
ence of tlic Kiv'l and the Ganges, 17 miles \V. W. S. o( Miinger. About 4 
miles west of Surajgarh and the Kiyol, wc lind on Sheet 112 of the Indian 

is 1.3 miles. The TdriJch / iJaud'i (Dowson IV, /307} s;i\stliat (.'hlia}»])'irghattah lies 11 
kos from Kulpi. "Hie Tohaqdt i Akhmi (Dow.-Kai V, 24.3; has 1.3 kos,//fea Afjnihy which 
IS im|)o-sihle 

In Powrion V, 241, 1. 20, for Sikandar Klmn, ruler of Pumgal, read IMuhiimmad 
Kh^u Sur, ruler of Bengal, and /ie* tlu* village of ^landiiktir [Dowson, IV, '/)07, 
* ^Slarh.'ikhar’], read the* village of Mindukiir, or Minpakur. ^Minntkur, the Mirlia- 
koor of the maps, lies W. of Agrali, towards Fatlij)ur Sikrf. It helonged to Sultan 
Sahmuh Begum (Bairftm Kliun’s widow inanied by Akbar), who lies biuiod there in 
her g'arden. Tuzuky p, 113. 
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Atlas tlie village of Fathpur, which may be the site of the battle-field. 
*Adll, who had only a few men, was defeated and killed. 

The battle was fought while Akbar besieged Mankot in the Siwaliks, 
e. e. in 901, and brought about the final surrender of that fort.* 

Bahadur Sh*ih died in 908 at Gaur, and was succeeded by his brother 
Jalal Shah. 

The following inscription belongs to Bahadur Shih’s reign — 


Inscription from the JdniV Mosque at Rdjmahall, dated 901, If., or A. D. 

1557. 


A rubbing of this inscription was sent to the Society in 1873 by Gener- 
al Cunningham, Another coj>y was since then given me by Mr. W. Bourke, 
logotluu* with three otlier inM ri[)tion& from li a j in a h a 1 l.f The iiiserip 
tion has nothing to do witli tlie mosque, and appears to have been taken 
from the toinl) of one <^>a/i Ibrahim Khan, who was murdered 'by infidels 
when young. It i> w ry ilh*gii)le,*and the hdters are badly cut. Its length 
i.s 3 It. 3 inch., and it^ hri‘adtli, 0\ inch. 


m 

y y jr^ y • c>y/*“^ ^ y J'-i 

• • ♦ aJJ) ^ ^ JLc duw 

(3 line.s illegible) 

iS . . aIJI ^ ut/'"® 




J}) ^ 3 


t!. 




A 

y^ 


♦ I'ln re i.s no doiiht about the date. ITie Tthdh > I^nutJf (Powxui TV, oO.s) ]d.ice3 
S6r:ijga}-h one kos, mme or less, I’roin Miinger”, and a(M> tli.it 'Adli \\as .daiii “after 
a reign of eight in UOS.’* Biidaoiu (1. 131) j»l.u » s the alh of ’Adh' in 902. 

Vnl( also l>(»w.-'on. A\ |). G(J. 

t (ieneral (hinnnighain calls tin* inoscjue *,T:'nui’ Mo*'que* ; 'All*. Bourko, ‘A’^aiii 
Siiis ki Maspd.' Vho other luhbings wlneli Ajr. Boui ki* ijave nie, ait a heaiitifiil 

ruhliing fioiii Alania Bihi's tomb, at the Al.iiiiti d'.ilao, tiom a ^toTn• let into the wall at 
the west olid. 'I'liis iiiM liptioii only eontains j»n»us formula* ; hut its hoautiful charae- 
ti'isi belong to the l lth ( I'nturv. (2) A ruhhing from a mosque, south «*f the new 
(■emetry' in Kajmahall. 'fhe inh(*ri])tion is over the (*inlre d(^or, and belongs to the reign 
of Aunuigzil). (3) A ruhhing from a ino.sqm* in AIahati»ui. three ndlos east of liiij- 
iimhull, dat<d A. II 1081 (Aimuigznfs reigiib 
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. . »l^'W vijT J^lj j 

(1 or 2 liiio^^ broken) 

God who irf hlossod and p^'cat snya [Qor. II, 140], ‘ Do not !>jiy tlnit lliosi* who nro 
Ifilh'd on the waiv of God aiv doad : tluw livr, hut you d<» not know.’ And (iod who ia 
honoi'od and plorious, bnyw [Qoi’. IV, 101], ‘‘llo who Ih ^th on the patlv of (hid, w’ill liiid 
on earth many (‘^iiiiilaily) (H>Tn]iell('d and jdriity ol junviMon-^. And lio w lio h'a\e> his 
house th*(‘iTu;- to God and His Vr(»ida‘t. ind d<‘ath o\rrlatv»’ him, his n waid Ix-t unu rt the 

duty oi G(»d.' . as to his un<h i->laii<liiif^ , tho tumrui-.s oi tlu* l•l(»l(ueIlt aie 

untit to e\pr< It, and tho ])tms of th< h aim d of thi‘ apo' willn r awa\ in att<iU}»tinp: a 
d« M-rijilion, tie • \.dt( d (h'l/i, who i \alt*d tlmiiity maniio-'t. th* iUiistrious wiliioss, ilie 
proof »d thol 'uJud, Ihiuhim K li a n (iliii/i, sou of A iii i n u 1 1 a h. wIioAva-^in 

,j ti M h‘ r. N\ho lit ill' h- niuninp: of tii- \oiitli and llio h< Liirniiim of Ids laitli 

f .uudil w ilh th' iiilef h .lU'l Ih d inisi he f and i< h -llion, was arlmilti d in !'(; 1. on 

th sGi d i\ ol>:l\\,(n. t 1 i ,d i\ . w la 11 tw o .old a half w a!i In ' had ] i.is-i d. to l)n ]n>nor 

f'l niaitsidoni and tin i «' al ol llui.I iin o. at»d |oiin d, thioiiiih tin slh n t\ ol lln- IMulius 
ill tin pfiudain L ol’ tin ri<'ph'd, th.il lluoin ol wislus 

XXIX. GhiyahsudeiVa Abiil Muzaffar Jalal Sha'h. 
dH„s t" '.«71 11. . A. 1). l.'d.l to I 

I take ]\\^ full name from ^Ir. AVestmacott's Slierpur In-cvij-tion eivon 
above, as there is iio doulit lliat lie is the saint' jndnee. Of hi-' eoins, ^Ir. 
Thomas (‘ Chroiiieles,* p. 117) has jmlilished a line s[aieimihi, on wliieli ho 
appears witli the sliorteiied name of Jak'ihlin.* ]Mr. 'I'homas malvo> the mint- 
town to be Jijl'iir ; 1 believe that the eorreet reailini; is Ji a j i p u r (oj>po- 
fcite Patnah). Already uiuhT Xu^*ral Slilh, llappur had nsi u to iinjiortaneo 
as the seat of the Jienoal povernor of IJilifir. ddie sontlieni j»art ol iJihar, with 
the town of Bihar as eapital, was in the hands ol the Afghan-, d’his 
of tliinpv continued durinp the reigns of Hlain Sh.ili and the Afpliaii dynas- 
ty of (laur, South Ihliai* hemp in the hands of .Mivan Suhiinian i Kai’arani. 
Some time alter AkharV eompiest of Bihar, Ilaji jn]r pradually ^ank in import- 
ance, and Patnah] ln'ealne tin* s< at of the Mupliul ^Gliauhtfiij po\ernmeut. 

Jalal Shah is said to ha\e died in 071 at (iaur. For tin* e\ents after 
his d( ath, tbe munler of his son, and the v,hort-li\ ed po\ eminent of the 
Usnr[»er (ihiyasuddin, we liave no other sourei* hut tlie modi'rn liigdz ussa- 
Win, tlie author of which has not mentioned tin* souiee of his inlbrmatiou. 
He has, liow ever, been oeea-.ionully found jio.s^ossed of sjieelal and correct 
information, and we may follow Stewart in aeeeptinp bis statement. 

With .lalal Shall and his son ended the Sur dynasty. 

* Just as M.'iuialJjii’ in the Snip, ton in.sejiplion of 030, puMished }>y rue in 
J. A. S. P>., 1870, rt. I, p. 208. 

t Slier Shill* built the Full of Patnah. In Todaj Mall’.s untroll, Patnah belongs 
to iSii'kai Bihui‘. 
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XXX. Hazrat i A’la Miya'n Sulaima'n. 

(»72 to 980, IL, or A. 1). 1.304 to 1-372.) 

TIh' principal facU of the vigorous rciu-n of Miyan Sulaiman arc known 
from tl)c Tdn'kh i Ddndi (I)ow.<oii, IV, 500) ainl tlic Akhnrndniah. 

Ills mark* ii certain .ijnpn*.<sioii on Akkar, ami iJadaoni states tliat 

lie Used to liold c\erv niornin;^ a devotional ineetini*; in conijiaiiy M'itli one 
liundnal an<l fil'ty Sliaiklih and ’Ulainas, after wliieli he u>ed to transact 
slate hn>In<'s>. 

IJis redoiihtahle "cncral Kcijn, Ixdtcr known as Kala Paliar, is up to 
this time reiinaniM'red 1)\ the jieople of Ori^d. 

At'coi dim^Mo the ainl hl.s d(‘atli look ]>lace in 

'Jlii.'s imi'l lia\ c hiN-n in the* Ix'o-inniiiij: of iIk' \ oar ; f()r Jldihr^ coin- 
coniniciicos liKcuvis'* with IjsO. The Jiiydz and Steuart linve DSl. 

I'Ik* folIowiiiL: (wo inscriptions Iroin the cxlnaue eiuls (d’ his dominions, 
8im;irL;a'>n an<l Ihhai’. .irc of value. 

1. — ‘Ihc ^ohiiii'du S/ni/f laistn'ipf am of Siindrgdon. dafed 97G H., or 

A. Ih l.'nh). 

(h-noral t hiniiiimham took a rnhlniiL^ ol‘ tlii.- inscription fiMin a stone 
at ti'o old iM.i^jid i.c.ir the Itik.dd Ihi/ar. SnnaiUtion. I'lc* stone inea>ure^ 
1 It r> in. hy I ft. .*> in., and con.^UtN of three li ie>. The ehaiacters are 
cl\nii-\ and indistinct. 

je iJa.! yjj Hi aL' j ds\ jis 

,« A.' i.: , J Itis-*'"' XJ it)Lu.II AjJfi 

iJaxA ^ 

j vviAw L 

II j 

Gnd Ah.idehtv s iV>, ‘Tl\‘> moMpa s h.'lonu CJ'td, w.adhv no one oho wi'h him.’ 
Tlu‘ l’o']'h*t, oil V. Iioin ]ic](t,ct, ".IN-., ‘ ll« who huihh .1 mo-nao in t lie w oild will have 
M'xmty o.istit •« huill tor him h\ Go>l in ]>‘ira«li> -< umvj do'- to^-otln'i* w’lth what 

there i> ol ••tin 1 ]iu;ltiin;.r-' wtio huiltj ilmin:; tlic o ian ot the Kinn oi tht' aii(\ liis 
jiuoint i\ht i< "t \ l\l 1 } ii M S u 1 a i im» n . . . . h\ ' tlx ^iiioiou'-. ox.dtod, victorious 
Al -t 1 1 k 'A h dull a h M 1 } a n, -on id' A m i r K li a ii F .» ij i v iM i y a w during 
the month oTZil (hi'dali nTt’i [April. 1.3t'd‘k 

2. — Thr Sfthffonhi Shah Inscription of Bihn}\ A. TI. 077, or A. D. 1560-70. 

The follow iiu; inscription is takmi from above tin' door loading to the 
minor toinh of tin* .shrine of Sharafuddiu hi the town ot Biliar. 

♦ IJ>izyat i Snl.dnnhi (daimed thi- tilh' ; ^ Vin TraTi-lation, ^ ol. T, p. 

and Index The Tdidh > IkintH also mils him Mucin Sulaiimiu. 
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j] « jd 

Job viJui dS j * t3^J cVjT 

— id } ii«3 jy 1^*^' 

j^d J jiS ^ ^ * J ijd^ 

|,!lcl 

J Jj c ^1 _jl JU». • ^,'•**1" C)W 

.3^1 J ^ — >1 .... j] 

1. Tlu' door of honor of the *vorld, and the pole of poles the cynosure of 

devotees ; 

2. He who comes to tliis door, will indeed obtain from (iod hi.‘'. di-siros ; for ho 
who wishes, finds. 

3. Tlic le.itlKT < arprf of his retiring" room is thi' green ground ; and fortius leason 
he is the tn-asurer of tin wculd and the faith. 

4. In th«‘ reign of the iu.Ht king, in whom heavenly light i'» reve,iled, through 
whose t» nor opim-sduii and In re^y di.sa])pe.ired. 

6. Whenvei In- rai>» d hi-' « x.dt* d -it.mdards, he « stahh\hed the law' of Muct.ifa, 

6. S 111 aim a n, of tht woild, a sicoiid Siil.iiman, w'lio.'se beauty lie.-' in the ja-r- 
feetion of his juslhc- and bounty. 

7. When 900 had been exeeed< d by 77 years, IIa.s.su, th(‘ son of Ih'iud, 
wrote it. 

At the side of this iiLSoription, the fioetrv and prosody of wliicli is as 
wretched as tho.so of tlie Jliliar inscription.s jornierl\ published, stands the 
2oGth verse of the second chapter of the t^oran. 

XXXI. Ba'yazi'd ShaTi (II). 

(9S0 H., or A. I). lo72.) 

Be^arding the death of Sulaiman and the accession of Biiyazid Sh ah, 
Badaoin (II, 1G3) says — 

“In thi^ y*ar (9JS0^ Siilaiimini Kararani, the ruler of Ih ngril, w’ho s1\)»d himself 
JTazrat t A'hi^ di»‘d. Il»' had conquered the town of Kaiak-lianaras, ‘ the mine of un- 
belier, and liad made Jagaumitli [I'fin] a ddr-nl hUUn. He ruled tioin Kumrfip to 
Oriaa, and now wa nt to God. 

“H is 'irm 11 tt y a z 1 d took his place; but aft(r fire or six months the Afghans 
killed him, and his younger brother Dadd .seized on the kingdom.” 

Tlie Sawanih i Akhari has the following — 

Sulaiman during his lifetime* had constantly Bt-nt jircsentH to the enquu’or Akbar, 
and had thus secured himself against an invasion. When he <lied, th<* Afghans thought 
it proper to make his eldest son 13 d y a z j d his snecc'SHor. He, in his youthful folly, 
read thf' Jehu^hah in his own [not in Akhar’s] name, and neglected all the forms of polite- 
ness which his father had always strictly ohjjcrved. Kven the chief nobhss of Ixis 
father were ill-treated by him, and commenced to hate him. llunsO also, son 

of his undo ’ImAd [brother of Taj Khdn and Suhiiman], who w^as his son-in-law, got 
oflfended with him, and was instigated to seize the kingdom, till at last he killed Bayuzid. 
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But Lodi, who was ‘the souV of the kinf^dom, with the consent of tho nohlcs, raised 
DAud, tho y(juiig»'i- non of Sulainian, to thi* throne and killod llansu. But Gdjar Khan 
raised in Bihar Jiaya/M’s son to tin* throne, and Lodi wont with a hirgt* amiy to seize 
on lilhiir. On aceoimt of earelensnehs on the part of Mun’im Klian Khankhtlnan, and 
hy means of (Kitteniij^ ]iromis('s, Lodi succeeded in hiin^jing Gujar over to his views.* 

A.S Sulaiiniin died in OSO, and D^ud Shah’s coinaj^e begins also in 980, 
Blyazid Shah’s sliort reign falls in the same year. No specimen of his 
coinage lias hitherto been 1‘ound. 

XXXII Abul Muzafifar Bail'd Shall. 

(980 to 981 11. ; A. 1). Id73 to 1576.) 

The facts of Ddud Shah’s reign are well known from tlie liistories of 
Akbar’s reign. His full name ajipears on tlie margin of hi.s coinage, of 
which specimens are numerous ; but all rupees that I have seen, had the 
margin cut away. 

His defeat on tli(‘ lotli Ilabi’ TI, 9S1 "12th July, 1570] elicited the 
curious (iinkh (mclrc 

d flora I>.i\i<l ^ hand. 

AVith Haiid Khan the Kararani dynasty came to an end. The 
Al’ehans under tlie Lohanis subNo.]ihnliy fought witli Akliar’s ofticers, 
cs)»erially ^lan .^iimh, in Orisii and Suulh-Kastern Jhmgal, till they were 
linall\ u\ercoin(* under ’Usman Khan during Jahangir’s reign in Eastern 
Bengal. J 

'Idle frontiers (»f Biuigal during the Afghan period became gradually 
narrower. Sunargann is nmntiuned a-^ thi‘ frontier uiuh-r Slier Shah and Sulai- 
iniin i Kararani, But this may have lurii more nominal than real. Cha{- 
giiou had alri'adN heftirc Slier Shall again fallm in the hands of the Araka- 
nese. I'lie ilhuvahs, /, e. /.amindars, of Bhaluah, Bakla, Chandradip, 
Eaiid[»ur, and tlm 2 l-Parganah.-, wer* all but independent; and from Sunar- 
gibm o\ er 1 )haka northw aril over Maimansingh extended the territory of 
IMa.Miad i *A'li TVa Kh:in, who in the Akbarnamah is called ‘ the chief of 
ilu' TweKc Bhuyalw’. The I’ortuguese also became important. 

In the north, the frontier receded likewise. The results of tlie con- 
quest of Kaiiiatii ami Kimirup liy Husain Sliali vanished with the establish- 
ment of the groat king^lom of Kiieh Bilmr, when the Karataya became 
again the Irontier. Tlie IMuliainmadan historians do not tell us much 

* Tin* rmuiiiiiiig }»oitiuri has beeu translated l>y l^rof. Dow’son in Elliot’s History 
of India, \’ I, )». o9 if. 

t ]'uh ui> ‘ brosoily of the Persians’, p. 59, 1. 13. The seeond foot is maf’ul«n^ 
and the tthj'm nz eaiiuot he left out. 

f J'e/c Ain 'J’laiislation, I, .'>20, .>21. Prof. Dowson, IV, ol3n., makes ’Usman 
Khan Daud’s younger hruther. But they holong to difleront Afgliiii tribes. 
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regarding the rise of this kingdom. According to tlie AJeharndmah^ the 
foiindtT was B i s a, who must have lived in the very end of the second period 
of tlie Mulianiinadaii history of Bengal, {i e. about Oil H., or A, 1). 
153^), or lifty years* before Abul Ba/l wrote. II is son N a r a N a r a j a n 
is not mentioned ; but his coins ju’ove that he was tht' contemporary of ’Adli. 
A specimen of his silver coinage was publishetl in J. A 8. B., I’or 1856, p. 
457, by B^bu K^jendraUla Mitra, and bears tlie S.ika year 1177, or A. D. 
1555. A short time ago, Capt. Williamson, Beputy Commissioner, Garo 
Hills, presented tlie Society with the following unicpie silver coin, wdiich is 
of the same year, but is much larger than the one published by Babu Bajeu- 
dralala Mitra, and dillirs in the Icirt'iul of the reverse. It was picked up 
by a Gari> together with a Daiubirahi rupee. 

Stiver ('out (f A\\hv Nv'iiiSvna (f Kiich Bihar. Large size. 
Weight, 157 dl) grains. 8alai 1177 L). 1555]. As. Sooy.. Bengal. 

Hotted margin. 



Obtekst:— 

Ufa eum-:— II 

OavriiSE — (Tli*' cfiiii, <,l tin !,(». of Uu- lotus (»!’ the f. d of tlv twif. illu-tuoiis Siva, 
Keveksi: — Oi tin- t\\ i< c illuslrious X a r a X a r a \ .*• u i SjUvn, 1 177. 

IN ara Caravan s son and successor was Bal Go sain, whom tlie 
Akbarnamali calls Bisd .s grandsoiu He w'us rci^-ning in PSfi, or A. Ib 
1578. His In-other S li u k 1 Go sain is mentioned by Abul Fazl and 
Lalpb Fitcl). J>/il Gosiin s son is Lacliini Nara yan, wlio received 
Man Singh in 1005 II., and w'as still reigning iu 1U27 (A. D. 1618). 

• T tdi .1. A. S, B., 18/2, Pt. I, p. .^52, 1. 8 fruni hrluw. It in quite jjo.'ssihle that 
the rise of KCith Biliar is comiected with the fall of Gam-. 
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Rough Notes on the Angami Ntigds and their Language, — Bg Oajpfain 
Joins Butleu, B. S. C., Political Agent y Ndgd Rills^ Asdm, 
fVN^ith seven plates.) 

Introduction. 

Of all the numerous tribes — Garos, Khasias, Sintengs, Mikirs, Ka- 
chans, Kukis, Nagas, Singphus, and Khamtis — inhabiting that vast tract of 
mountainous country which hems in Asain on the south, the largest 
numerically, as it is territorially, is the “ Naga’\ Under this comprehensive 
term is included the whole group of cognate races, dwelling along that 
broad stretch of hill and upland, which, roughly speaking, is comprised be- 
tween the Kopili River, on the west, and the Bori Dihing, on the east, 
and which lies between the parallels of 93° and 96° East Longitude. This 
tract extends northwards to the low hills bordering the alluvial plains of the 
Districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagor, and Naogaon, and overlooks the broad 
waters of that noblest of all Indian Rivers, the sacred Brahmaputra. In 
a southerly direction, we are at present unable to state exactly to what 
limit it may extend. We may, however, safely say tliat it lies between the 
meridians of 25° and 27° North Latitude. Our late explorations have 
■elcuilj/ ’irsce?6%ined, that the great Naga race does undoubtedly cross over • 
the main watershed dividing the waters which flow north into the Brahma- 
putra, froni tliose flowing south into the Irawadi ; and they have also 
furnished very strong grounds for believing that in all probability it ex- 
tends as far as the banks of the Kaiendwen (Namtondi or Ningthi) River, 
the great western tributary of the Irawadi. Indeed there is room even 
to believe, that further explorations may, ere long, lead us to discover, that 
p p 
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the Kakhyen and Kbyen (often pronounced Kachin and Chin) tribes, 
spoken of by former writers (Pemberton, Yule, Hannay, Bayfield, Griffiths, 
and others) are but offshoots of this one great race. Yule tells us that “ the 
** hills west of Kale are occupied by the Khyens, a race extending south- 
‘‘'wai’d throughout the long range of the Yuma-doung to the latitude of 
Prome’^ and that *• Colonel Hannay identifies the Khyens with the Ndgas 
“ of the Asam mountains.^* Again Dalton in his wprk on the Ethnology 
of Bengal tells us that “ Karens are sometimes called Kakhyens”, and 
that “ Latham thinks that word for word Khyen is Karen”, whilst Dr. 
Mason tells us “ that it is a Burmese word signifying aboriginal”. 
Finally we have Major Fryer informing us in his late interesting paper 
** On the Khyen people of the Sandow^ay District”*, that the Khyengs have 
a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sources of the 
Kaiendwen liiver. It will thus he seen that the question regarding the 
identity of these tribes is at present a difficult one to decide, and I consider 
that its final solution can be satisfactorily undertaken only when we have com- 
pleted the explorations upon which we have been so busily engaged for the 
last six years. We have already succeeded in completing the survey of about 
8000 square miles of a country, about which we previously knew scarcely 
anything at all, a terra incognita in fact, the greater portion of which 
had been unseen by European eyes until visited by those enterprising 
pioneers, our survey officers, who armed with the Theodolite and Plane-table 
very soon cleared away the huge blots which had for so long been per- 
mitted to disfigure our N. E. Frontier Maps. Thus it is obvious that any 
theory propounded at the present stage of our knowledge must be more or 
less based upon conjecture, a dangerous field of controversy which I 
wish to avoid, especially as a few more seasons of such work as we have 
done of late, must clear up the mystery in which this question has so long 
been shrouded. 


Chaptee I. 

Geography and History. 

Of all the tribes — and they are almost as numerous as the hills they 
inhabit — ^into which the Naga group is divided, the most powerful and war- 
like, as it is also the most enterprising, intelligent, and civil^s^dy^o 
is the “ turbulent AngAmi”. This great division of the NAga race occupies 
for the most part a charming country of fine, open, rolling hill and valley, 
bounded by lofty mountains, some of whose summits tower up to nine, ten, 
and even twelve thousand feet above the sea level. Their villages are gener- 
ally placed on the more tabular hills of about 6000 feet elevation, and enjoy 

♦ Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, for 1875, Pt. I, p. 39. 
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a healthy, bracing climate, subject to neither extreme heat, nor cold. This 
noble tract of country is blessed with a most fertile soil, Well cultivated, 
drained and manured, and the hill sides are often covered, I might almost 
say for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice ; and the hill tops 
are dotted over, as far as the e^e can reach, with numerous large villages, 
whose comparatively enormous population might even claim for them the 
right o£ being called towns. Thus Kohima for instance contains no less 
than 865 houses, or say a population of over 4000 souls. 

The Angarais proper, or Western Angamis**, as they have also 
been aptly termed, in order to distinguish them from the Eastern clans, to 
whom they are closely allied, hold 46 villages, all lying to the west 
of the Sijjo or Doiang River. Towards the nortli they extend up to tho 
range of hills on which the Nidzdkhru mountain forms a prominent land- 
mark, and on the west to the low range of hills on which Samaguting, 
Sitekema, and Nidzurna stand, whilst towards the south they are cut off 
from Manipur by the loftj’^ Barrail, whose forest-clad heights make a 
splendid background to the lovel3" p^inorama in front. The 46 villages above- 
mentioned, contain a total of 6,867 houses, and cover a tract of about 30 
miles ill length, b}' about 20 in breadth, and are thus spread over an area 
of about 600 square miles. Now if we allow an average of 5 souls to 
each house, we here^ obtain a pojmlation of 31,835 souls, or roughly, in 
round numbers, say about 30,000 souls — figures which I believe a regular 
census would prove to be very near the mark indeed. And from these 
figures we may assume that we have here got a population of at least 50 
to the square mile, which for a hill countiy, I need hardly add, is a very 
large average. This can be easily seen a reference to tlie last Census 
Report of Bengal (1872), in which we find that even the Khasia Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, the Chittagong Hill Tracts only 10, 
w'hilst Hill Tiparah comes last of all with only 9. 

I may here explain that the total area of all “ Nagd Land ” theoretically 
under the political control of our Government is about 8,500 square miles, 
and 1 have roughly estimated the population in that area to be at least 
300,000 souls. 

It has been generally believed that the term Naga ” is derived from 
the Bengali word “ naiigta”, or the Hindustani word “ nang^”, meaning 
tho specific name “ Angami” has also been credited with 
the same source. Another theory suggests the Kaehari word “ Naga”, 
a “ young man ” and hence a‘‘ warrior ”, whilst a third theory would derive 
it from ** nag*' a snake. However, be this as it may, the term is quite 
foreign to the people themselves : they have no generic term applicable to 
the whole race, but use specific names for each particular group of vil- 
lages; thus the men of Mezoma, Khouoma, Kohima, Jotsoma, aud^their 
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allies call themselves T e n g i m & s, whilst others if asked who they are 
would reply simply that they were men of suph a village, and seem to be 
quite ignorant of any distinctive tribal name connecting them to any 
particular group of villages, — a strange fact, which I think is in a great mea- 
sure accounted for by the state of constant *war, and consequent isolation, 
in which they live. The Kacharis, I may add, speak of the Nagis 
generally as the M a g a m s a, aud of the Ang^mi Nagas in particular as 
the D a w 6 n s a. 

I have long endeavoured to gain soffi^atisfactory information regard- 
ing the origin of these interesting tribes, but I regret to say that this is a 
question upon which I have hitherto failed to throw much light. In my 
wanderings to and fro, I have observed that there seem to be two very 
distinct types running through these hills ; the one a fine, stalwart, 
cheerful, bright, light coloured race, cultivating their, generally terraced, 
lands, with much skill, among whom I place the Angami as facile 'pr in- 
ceps ; the other a darker, dirtier, and more squat race, among whom the 
sulky Lhota may be pointed to as a good representative ; and I have 
not failed to notice signs that the latter are giving way to the former, 
wherever they happen to come in contact. A careful comparison of the 
several dialects which I have long been busy collecting, will, I fancy, be one 
of the best guides we can obtain for the proper classification of all these tribes, 
but that is a matter of time, and the compilation of a vocabulary with any 
pretension to correctness is far from being the easy task some imagine it 
to be. 

The Angamis have a tradition that they originally came from the 
south-east, and a fabulous legend goes on to relate how “ a long time ago” 
when the world was young, and gods, men, and beasts dwelt in peace, a god, 
a man, a woman, and a tiger lived together ; how the woman died, and the 
tiger attempted to make a meal of her ; how this led to the breaking up of 
this happy family, and the separation of these incongruous creatures. After- 
wards a quarrel arose between two brothers, the sons of their great Cliief, 
and they then both left the cradle of their race, each taking a different 
path, the one ‘‘ blazed” his path by cutting marks on all the “ Choinhii” 
trees, the other on all the ‘‘ Ch^mu” trees. Now the former always 
remaining white and fresh for many day S', and the latter turning black 
almost immediately, the greater following took the former 
them out into the plains of Asfira, the latter and lesser number settled in 
the hills, and hence the numerical superiority of the “ Tephirads ” or “ Te- 
phrimfis” (meu of Asam). This ia the outline of a very long disconnected 
narrative of their exodus, and it is not very flattering to be told that an- 
other equally wSdd legend ascribes the genesis of the ^ white faces” to a 
white dog and a woman, extraordinarily fair, who were floated off^ amid 
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broad waters on a rafb, well provisioned for a long voyage. These crea- 
tures are believed to have landed on some distant shore, and the result was 
a race of white men, who bred and multiplied until they overran the land, 
conquering all black races that attempted to oppose their onward progress. 
This tale does not at first siglit appear to credit us with a very noble origin, 
but the fact is I believe that the “ white dog has been merely introduced 
as a sort of JDeus ex machina^ in order to account in some way for some of 
our, to them, most extraordinary powers. 

I find it recorded in an old letter dated thirteen years ago, that about 
300 yeai*s since, the younger brother of the then reigning Raja of 
“ Jaintid, became enamoured of his niece (the Rajd’s daughter) and 
“ forcibly seizing her fled with some followers from Jaintid to Dimapur, 
‘‘ then the residence of the Kachar Rajas. Here he remained for some time 
“ protected by the Kachar Raja ; but his brother having sent out a large 
‘‘ force to capture him, he fled to the hills in the vicinity of Dimapur, now 
“ known to us as the Angami Hills, and being accompanied by several Ka- 
“ charis, as well as his own followers, permanently established himself 
“ there, and from tliis colony arose the now powerful tribe of the Angami 
“ Nagds.’* This account is reported to have been received “ from an in- 
telligent hill Kachari who is said to have further stated that full con- 
firmation of these facts might be gleaned from some of the old Jaintid 
records ; and as a fui’tlicr argument to support his story, he is also said to 
have pointed to the fact that tlie Angami women to this day adhere to the 
peculiar manner of wearing the cloth tied above each shoulder, adopted by 
the Jaintia women alone of all the other tribes on this frontier. For my own 
part I have never succeeded in obtaining any confirmation of this strange 
story, and am hence sceptical of its truth. However, I have deemed it right 
to give it giian, val., in the hope that some future investigator may possibly 
be able to pick up a clue to the story in fields where I have not had the 
opportunity of searching, namely amid the archives of Jaintiapur. 

Our first actual acquaintance with the Angamis appears to have 
commenced as early as 1831-32, when Captains Jenkins, Pemberton, and 
Gordon were deputed to explore a route through their country, with a view 
to opening out direct communication between Asam and Manipur. On 
this occasion, although they were accompanied by a comparatively large 
4v^,j^aiTOuyting to no less than 7C0 muskets, they were opposed with a 
most determined resistance at every village they passed through, and so 
bitter was the opposition made, that in many instances the villagers set 
fire to their own villages, so as to destroy such provisions as they were 
unable to remove rather than alloYr them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. From the date of that eventful journey until 1867, that is to say, 
for a period of over forty years, the political history of our relations with this 
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tribe bas been one long, sickening story of open insults and defiance, bold 
outrages, and cold-blooded murders on the one side, and long-suffering for- 
bearance, forgiveness, concession, and unlooked-for favours on the other, 
varied now and again witli tours innumerable, deputations and expeditions, 
the interesting details of which go far to make up one of the most im- 
portant chapfei*s of the yet unwritten liistory of a province, rich in such 
stores, but which it would be out of'place, if not impossible, to allude to 
within the limits of this paper. 

With regard, however, to the effect of punitive military expeditions when 
unaccompanied with, or followed by, other measures of a more lasting nature, 
such as the actual occupation of the country, whether, it be to exer- 
cise absolute authority or mere political control, I may here briefly 
draw attention to the Naga expedition of 1850, when a force of over 
600 men, with 2 three-pounder guns and 2 mortars, and European Officers 
in proportion, was thrown into the Naga Hills, to avenge a long series of 
raids, which had finally culminated in the murder of Bliog Chand, the 
native officer in command of our outpost at Samaguting. This Force 
entered the hills in November 1850, and although they very soon drove 
the Nagas out of their stockades, a portion of the Force remained in the 
hills until March 1851, when our Government, loath to increase its respon- 
sibilities, determined to abstain, entirely and unreservedly, from all further 
interference, with the affairs of the Nagas, and withdrew our troops. In 
the remaining nine months of that year no ^ewer than 22 raids were made on 
our frontier, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 wounded, and 113 wore 
carried off into a captivity from which very few indeed ever returned. In 
1853, the Government consented to the appointment of a European Officer 
to the charge of North Kachar. A station was taken up at Asiilu, which 
was then formed into a separate subdivision, su])ordinate to Naogdon, and 
stringent orders were issued, forbidding any interference with tlie Hill 
Tribes: the Dhansiri was accepted as the extreme limit of our juris- 
diction, and the Angamis were henceforth to be treated as altogether 
beyond our pale. These measures had the effect, as might easily have 
been anticipated, of simply temporising with the evils which they were 
meant to eradicate, and hence we can scarcely be surprised to find that raid 
followed ;*aidj with a monotonous regularity, which all our frontier posts 
were completely helpless to prevent. Thus between the years 
we bear of twenty-four such atrocities being committed within the vaunted 
line of our outposts, and some of them were accompanied with a tigerish 
brutality, so intensely fiendish, that it is almost incredible that such acts 
could have been perpetrated by human beings, savages though they were. 
In 1862, three distinct attacks were made upon our subjects witliin the 
short space of twenty -four days. In the fii-st of these, at Borpothar, a Sepoy 
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was cut down in broad daylight, within a few paces of a Masonry Guard 
House, filled with an armed detachment of his companions. In the second, 
six out of seven elephant-hunters were cruelly massacred ; and in the third, 
a village almost within hail, and certainly within sight, of the Guard House 
above-mentioned, was attacked and plundered at about 9 A. M., eight perSons 
- being killed on the spot, and two children carried off, one of whom the Nagas 
subsequently cut to pieces on their retreat, on finding themselves pursued. 
At this juncture, we find our local officers frankly declaring that our rela- 
tions with the Nagas could not possibly be on a worse footing than they 
were then, and that the non-interference policy, which sounds so excellent 
in theory, had utterly failed in practice, and urging therefore that it was 
necessary to adopt more vigorous measures. Yet notwithstanding much corre- 
spondence that passed upon the subject, when all kinds of schemes, possible 
and impossible, were discussed and re-discussed, nothing more appears to 
have been done until 18G5. In this year, a recurrence of fresh forrays 
led the officer iu charge of North Kacbar to represent that the safety 
of his sub-division was in jeopardy, and it was then that the Government 
were at last moved into giving their consent to the deputation of an 
European officer who was to effect a permanent lodgment in the country ; 
and Samagiiting (or more properly Cbimukedima) was again occupied 
by us in December 1807. Since the date of this measure being carried 
into effect, our cliief object here, namely, the protection of our lowland 
subjects, has been most completely attained, and I tliink I may safely 
say, that the prestige of our Government was never held in higher esteem 
by our turbulent bigblanders than it is at the present moment. This result 
is due, in a great measure, to the invariable success, attending our nume- 
rous exploration ex2)editions during the last six yctirs, and the complete 
collapse of every attempt that has been made to prevent our progress, or 
subvert our authority, during that time. Still, notwithstanding these very 
satisfactory results, I grieve to say that intestine feuds with all the horrors 
that accompany their progress are as rife now as ever they were, and it re- 
quires no great foresight to predict the possibility I may even say t\\Qpro- 
hahiUlg—o^ our sooner or later being compelled to take another stride 
in that inevitable march of progress, in that noble mission of peace, which 
seems to be our predestined lot wherever the Anglo-Saxon sets foot. Much, 
MS- cx'/1hu(?ii Jias already been done by our most just and patient Government, 
to induce these savages to amend their wa^^s, to convert their “ spears into 
ploughshares’*, and to live in peace and harmony with all men. But it 
cannot of course be expected that the predatory habits, and head-taking 
customs of long generations of anax’chy and bloodshed will be abandoned 
in a day, and we have hence got much earnest work before us, ere we 
can look forward to the completion of our task. The snake has been 
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scotched, not killed. And the further measures which it may yet be found 
necessewy to take with regard to the management of the tribes inhabiting 
this frontier, form an anxious problem of the future into which it is needless 
my attempting to pry. We must simply watch the “ signs of the times** 
and move with them, being content to know that a powerful Government 
is in the meanwhile ready to act as circumstances arise, and as the dictates 
of a true policy direct, confident that the wisdom with which so vast and 
heterogeneous a mass of nations has been governed elsewhere throughout 
the length and breadth of India, will also guide us safely through the 
shoals with which our administration is beset here, finally landing us in 
that safe haven, a well-governed peaceful country, to which we have every 
reason to look forwaid most hopefully. 


CHAPTEB II. 

Government, Beligion, and Manners. 

From what I have stated, it will doubtless have already been gathered 
that the Ang^mis have no regular settled form of government. With 
them might is right, and this is the only form of law — or rather the absence 
of all law — heretofore recognised among them. Every man follows the 
dictates of his own will, a form of the purest democracy which it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to conceive as existing even for a single day ; and yet that 
it does exist here, is an undeniable fact. In every village we find a num- 
ber of headmen or chiefs, termed P e u m a s, who generally manage to 
arbitrate between litigants. The Nagas being a simple race, their quarrels 
are generally of a description easily settled, especially as owing to the 
fearful effects following a feud once started, they are chary of drawing 
first blood, and yet at times the most petty quarrel developes into a most 
serious feud. The actual authority exercised by these Peumas, who are 
men noted for their personal prowess in war, skill in diplomacy, powers 
of oratory, or wealth in cattle and land, is, however, all but nominal, 
and thus their orders are obeyed so far only, as tliey may happen to 
be in accord with the wishes of the community at large, and even 
then, the minority will not hold themselves bound in any way by 
the wishes or acts of the majority. The Naga Petimfi is, in fact, simply 
primus inter Spares, and often that only pro tem. The titlej^sittAhi^t^ 
tnay be called, is indeed really one of pure courtesy, and depends entire- 
ly upon the wealth, standing, and personal qualities of the individual 
himself. Theoretically, with the Angfimi, every man is his own master, 
and avenges his own quarrel. Blood once shed can never be expiated, ex- 
cept by the deatU of* the murderer, or some of his near relatives, and 
although years may pass away, vengeance will assuredly bo taken some 
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day. One marked peculiarity in their intestine feuds is, that we very sel- 
dom find the whole of one village at war with the whole of another vil- 
lage, but almost invariably clan is pitted against clan. Thus I have 
often seen a village split up into two hostile camps, one clan at deadly 
feud with another, whilst a third lives between them in a state of neutrality, 
and at perfect peace with both. • 

On the subject of religion and a future state, tlie Angami appears to 
have no definite ideas. Some have told me that they believe that if they 
have (according to their lights be it remembered) led good and worthy lives 
upon this earth, and abstained from all coarse food, and especially have 
abstained from eating flesh, after death their spirits would fly away into 
the realms above, and there become stars, but that otherwise their bodies 
would have to pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees ; othi;rs again, on my questioning them, have replied 
with a puzzled and surj)rised air, as if the^' had never given the matter a 
thouglit liefoi’e, that “ after de.ith we are buried in the earth and our bodies 
“rot there, and there is an end; who knows more?” Still from the fact that 
they invariably buiy the deceased’s best clothes, his spear and dao, together 
with much grain, liquor, and a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely 
infer, that tiny oertainlj’ have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the 
thouglit of which, however, does not trouble them much. It is at quitting 
the actual [ih'asure of living, which he has experienced, that a Niiga shud- 
ders, and not tin* problematical torments to be met in a hell hereafter, of 
which he knows nothing. And as to religion, such as it is, it may be put 
down as simply the result of that great characteristic, common to all 
savages, “ fear”. All his religious rites and ceremonies, his prayers, incant.a^ 
tions, and sacrilices, are due to a trembling belief that he can thus 
avert some impending evil. But he is utterly unable to appreciate our 
feeling of awe, reverence, and affection towards an Omnipotent God. I have 
known a Chief, on the occasion of the death of his favourite son from an 
attack of fever conti'acted whilst out shooting Gural* in the neigh hour- 
hood of his village, don his full war-costumc, rush out to the spot, and 
there commence yelling out his war-cry, hurling defiance at the deity who 
he supj)oscd had struck down his son, bidding him come out and show him- 
self, imj^iog^ly cursing him for his cowardice in not disclosing himself. 
^ j'ntcnse supci\‘?lition is of course only the natural corollary to this kind of 
belief in a god in every hill and valley, a devil in every grove and stream. 
Undertakings of any importance, such as the starting of a war-party, the 
commencing of a journey, the first sowing out, or gathering in,, of the crops, 
&e., are never begun without the previous consultation of cerfhin omens, by 
which they pretend to be able to foretell, whether a successful termination 
* A species of wild goat. 

Q Q 
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may be anticipated or not. Among the most common forms of consulting 
the oracle, one is that of cutting slices off a piece of stick and watching 
which side of these bits turn uppermost as they fall to the ground ; ano- 
ther is, to lay hold of a fowl by the neck and throttle it, and if it dies 
with its right leg slightly crossed over its left, it is pronounced favourable 
to the accomplishment of the undertaking whatever it may happen to bo. 
I have known of a large war-party turning back immediately, because a 
deer crossed their path, — a most unlucky omen. A tiger calling out in the 
jungles in front is a very lucky sign, whilst if heard in rear, it is just tho 
contrary. In like manner there are several birds whose song if issuing from 
the left hand side is lucky, but if from the right the reverse. 

They have several very curious ways of taking an oath. One of 
the commonest, as it is one of the most sacred, is for the two parties to 
lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by its head, the other by its tail, or feet, 
whilst the poor beast or bird is severed in two with one stroke of a dao, 
emblematic of the perjurer's fate. Another is to lay hold of the barrel of 
a gun, or spear-head, or tooth of a tiger and solemnly declare, “ If I do 
not faithfully perform this ray promise, may I fall by this weapon’^ or 
animal, as tlie case may be ; whilst a third, and one generally voluntarily 
offered after defeat, is to snatch up a handful of grass and eartli, and after 
placing it on the head, to shove it into the mouth, chewing it and j)re- 
tending to eat it, one of tlie most disagreeable and literal renderings of 
the metaphorical term “ eating dirt’^ I have ever witnessed. A fourth is, 
to stand in the centre of a circle of rope, or cane, and there repeat a certain 
formula, to tlie effect that, if they break their vow, which they then repeat, 
they pray the gods may cause them to rot away as the rope rots, <fec. 

One among their many strange customs is that of “ k^imi^ cor- 
rupted by the Asamese into “ g^nna,” a description of tabu singularly 
similar to that in vogue among the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands. 
This tabu is declared upon every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth 
of a child, or on the death of any individual, the house is tabued, generally 
for tlie space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or out except the 
people of the house. Again, any accidental death, or fire in the village, 
puts the whole village under the ban. In like manner before commencing 
either to soW or to reap, an universal tab6 has to be unej^ggne, and 
is accompanied by propitiatory offerings to their several deitifes, andnoinaff 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering from the 
attacks of wild animals, a ** kennie” is the remedy, — in fact there is no end 
to the reasons on which a *^k^nni^” must or may be declared, and as it 
consists of a general holiday when no work is done, this Angfimi sabbath 
appears to be rather a popular institution. 

If a man has the misfortune to kill another by accident, ho is com- 
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pelled to ahancloii home and retire into voluntary banishment to some neigh- 
bouring village for the space of three years. 

Tliey have a singularly expressive manner of emphasising messages. 
For instance, I remember a challenge being conveyed by means of a piece 
of charred wood, a chilli, and ?i bullet, tied together. This declaration * of 
war was handed on from village to village until it reached the village for 
whieh it was intended, where it was no sooner read, than it was at once 
despatched to me by a special messenger, who in turn brought with him a 
spear, a cloth, a fowl, and some eggs, the latter articles signifying their 
subordination and friendship to mo at whose hands they now begged for 
protection. It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to explain that 
the piece of burnt wood signified the nature of the punishment threatened 
{%» €. the village consigned to flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of 
weapon with which the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, 
stinging, and generally painful nature of the puni'^hment about to be 
inflicted. And only the other day a piece of wood, with a twisted bark 
collar at one end and a rope at the other, used for tying up dogs with on 
the lino of march, was brought in to me with another prayer for protection. 
Tlic explanation in this case is of course obvious, namely, that a dog^s 
treatment was in store for the unfortunate recipients of this truculent 
message. Two sticks cross-wise, or a fresh cut bough, or a handful of 
grass across a path, declares it to be closed. But of such signs and emblems 
the number is legion, and I therefore need only remark that it is curious to 
observe how the green bough” is here, too, as almost every where, an 
emblem of peace. 

The Angeimis invariably build their villages on the very summits of 
high tabular hills, or saddle-back spurs, running off from the main ranges, 
and owing to the almost constant state of war evisting, most of them are 
very strongly fortified. Stiff stockades, deep ditches bristling with panjies, 
and massive stone walls, often loop-holed for musketry, are their usual 
defences. In war-time, the hill sides and approaches are .escarped and 
thickly studded over with panjies. These panjies, I may here explain, are 
sharp -pointed bamboo skewers or stakes, varying from six inches to three and 
four feet in length, some of them as thin as a pencil, others as thick round as 
a good-sized cane, and although very insignificant things t(j look at, they 
"give sTn^tj^and most painful wound, often causing complete lameness in 
a fe\<^ hours. Deep pit- falls and small holes covered over with a light 
layer of earth and leaves, concealing the panjies within, are also skilfully 
placed along the paths by which an enemy is expected to approach, and 
a tumble into one of the former is not a thing to he despisjd, as I have had 
good reason to know. The approaches to the villages ai*e often up through 
tortuous, narrow, covered ways, or lanes, with high banks on either side, 
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lined with an overhanging tangled mass of prickly creepers and brushwood, 
sometimes through a steep ravine and along the bed of an old torrent, in 
either case admitting of the. passage of only one man at a time. These 
paths lead up to gates, or rather door-ways, closed by strong, thick and 
heavy wooden doors, hewn out of one piece ^>f solid woiod. The doors arc 
fastened from the inside and admit of ^being easily barricaded, and thus 
rendered impregnable against all attack. These doors again are often over- 
looked and protected by raised look-outs, on which, whenever the clan is at 
feud, a careful watch is kept up night and day ; not unfrequently the only 
approach to one of these outer gates is up a notched pole from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. The several clans, of which there are from two to eight 
in every village, are frequently divided off by deep lanes and stone walls, and 
whenever an attack is imminent, the several roads leading up to the village 
are studded over with stout pegs, driven deep into the ground, wliieh very 
effectually prevents anything like a rush. On the higher ranges, the roads 
connecting the several villages, as well as the paths Ksuling down to their 
cultivation are made with considerable skill, the more piecipitous hills 
being turned with easy gradients, instead of the road being taken up 
one side of the hill and down the other as is usually the case among hill- 
men. 

Their houses are built with a ground -floor, the slopes of the hills 
being dug down to a rough level, no mat covers the bare ground. They 
are generally placed in irregular lines, facing inwards, and are eonslrueted 
after a pattern I have never seen anywhere except in these hills. These 
houses have high gable ends whose eaves almost touch the ground on either 
side, this I believe to be a precaution against high winds. The gable in 
front, which, in the case of men of wealth or j)osition, is often decorated 
with broad, handsome weather boards, is from 15 to-30 feet high, and the 
roof slopes off in rear, as well as towards the sides, the gable at the back 
being only about from 10 to 15 feet in height. In width tlie houses vary 
from about. 20 to 40 feet, and in length from about 30 to 60 feet. In 
many of the villages each house is surrounded by a stone wall, marking 
off the “compound” so to say, wherein the cattle are tethered for the 
night. Half the space under the front gable, is often walled in with boards 
as a loose staU, and bamboo baskets are tied up under the eav^^ of the 
house to give shelter to their poultry. Pig-styes also, in tlfe corneToTST 
compound, are not uncommon. The house itself is divided off iiitoYrom 
two to three compartments according to the wealth or taste of its owner. 
In the front room, the grain is stored away in huge baskets made of bamboo 
from 5 to 10 feet high and about 6 feet jin diameter. In the inner room, 
there is a large open fire-place, and around it are placed thick, broad 
planks, for sitting and sleeping upon, and the back room of all generally 
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contains the liquor tub, the most important piece of furniture in the house 
in the Naga’s estimation. In this they brew their “ dziV\ a kind of fer- 
mented beer, made of rice and other ingredients, composed of herbs found 
wild in the jungle. This liquor is the Angami Naga’s greatest solace, (or 
strange to say never indulging in either opium, or tobacco (as many of 
his neighbours do), he may be se$n sipping this dzu”, either through a 
reed (after the manner of a sherry cobler), or with a wooden or bamboo 
spoon out of bamboo or mithan horn drinking cups, from morn to night. 

Close to their villages, on either side of the road, as well as within, 
sometimes not a couple of yards from their houses, they bury their dead, 
raising over them large mounds, square, round, and oblong in shape, tl^ 
sides being built up with large stones ; sometimes an upright stone, or 
an effigy cleverly carved in wood, is added. In the latter case this gi'otesque 
caricature of the human form divine” lying below, is decked out in a 
complete suit of all the clothes and ornanents worn by the deceased in- 
cluding «a set of imitation weapons, the originals being always dep().-,ited in 
the grave with the body. In one instance I remember coming across a 
grave by the road side several miles away from any village, and on en- 
quiry, learning, that it had been purposely placed there, exactly half way 
between the village in which the deceased had been born, and that in which 
he had died, and had passed tlie latter portion of his life. This was done, 
I was told, so as to enable his spirit to revisit either. 

Huge monoliths, or large uj)right stones, which have been the sub- 
ject of so much remark elsewhere, and wliieh are to be met with all over the 
world, exist liore too, and are not only to be found as remains of tlie past, 
but their erection may be witnessed almost any day at the present time. 
These monuments are erected, either singly, or in rows, and are meant to 
perpetuate the memory, sometimes of the dead, when they are in fact no- 
thing more nor less tlian simply tombstones, sometimes of the living, in 
which case we may look upon them much in the light of statues. Tims 
1 remember being considerably astonished some three 3 "ears ago when the 
villagers of Sakhaboma were pleased to raise such a monument to my hum- 
ble self, a great comidiinent which was repeated last year by another vil- 
lage cast of the Sij^jo. These stones, which are often very large, and have 
sometim(\^ to be brought from long distances, are dragged ujf in a kind of 
sledge, formdll out of a foi’kcd tree on whicli the stone is levered, and then 
carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and to this the men, sometimes 
to the number of several hundreds, attach themselves in a long line and by 
means of putting rollers underneath they pull it along, until it has been 
brought up to the spot where it has been previously decidofl finally to erect 
it. Here a small hole is then dug to receive the lower end of the stone, 
and the sledge being tilted up on end, the lashings are cut adrift, and the 
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stone slides into position ; some leaves are then placed on the top and some 
liquor poured over it. This done, a general feast follows, and the ceremony 
is complete. 

^ The average Angdmi is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and war- 
like, and, among themselves, as a rule, most truthful and honest. On the 
other hand, he is blood-thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree. This, however, can scarcely be wondered at when we 
recall what I have already related regarding revenge being considered a 
most hol}’^ act, which they have been taught from childliood ever to revere 
as one of their most sacred duties. The ‘‘ blood-feud” of the Naga is what 
i^e vendetta” of the Corsican was, a tiling to be handed down from 
generation to generation, an everlasting and most banefuhheir-loom, in- 
volving in its relentless course the brutal murders of helpless old men and 
women, innocent young girls and children, until, as often happens, more 
petty family quarrels, generally about land or watei*, being taken up by 
their respective clansmen, break out into bitter civil wars which devastate 
whole villages. This is no ‘‘ word-painting” on my part, for I am hero 
speaking of actual facts and a most deplorable state of affairs which seems 
to have existed from time immemorial, and is to be seen in full force up to 
the present day, a terrible check not only to the increase of population, 
but also a fatal barrier to all moral progress. I must confess it is not a 
little disheartening to think how long and how arduously we have striven, 
and yet how little we have done towards improving, civilizing, and weaning 
from their accursed thirst for blood, this otherwise noble race. But it is 
simply the old, old story, precept and example, the only means we have 
heretofore employed, worthy tools though they be, are perfectly powerless 
before the traditions of untold ages of anarchy and warfare. Thus we 
even find Nagas, who have acted for years as Dobhfehas (Interpreters) at 
Samaguting, others as Policemen in Naug^on, some as Sepoys in Dibru- 
garh, and not a few who have been educated under the parental care of 
kind missionaries, and have spent several years in the plains, where they 
have been taught to read and write, and have doubtless had very carefully 
inculcated into them the lessons of virtue and peace taught by our Chris- 
tian religion, returning to their native hills not, as we should at first 
suppose, to render us any assistance in our good work here ^f en^avouring 
to secure peace, but rather on the contrary to indulge again and take pfftT* 
in all the scenes of rapine and cruelty going on around, them, until at last 
it is difficult to say whether their evidently superficial, skin-deep education 
has not rather tended to enable them to out-Herod Herod in their wily 
plots of deep-laid treachery, 01 ^ as they would^oall it “skilful strategy”; 
scratch the Dobbisba and you will find the Ndgd. 

In height, the Angdmi as a rule is somewhat taller than the average 
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of liill races, and is generally well proportioned, especially as regards his 
legs, the large muscles of the thigh and calf being remarkably well developed. 
His complexion is comparatively fair, though among them, as among 
almost all the Indo-Chinese races, we meet with various shades of brown, 
from the almost ruddy and light olive to the red-Indiau and dark brown 
typos. I do not, however, ever ropiembcr seeing a hlack Mga, I mean a 
black such as is common in Bengal, except in one instance, and then further 
enquiry elicited the fact that he was not a pure Naga at all, but the son of 
an Asamese captive who became naturalized, and was afterwards allowed 
to take unto himself a daughter of the land (of Ins involuntary adoption). 
Jn feature also tliere is great variety, hut liigli cheek bones predominate. 
J’ho men of the upper ranges are really often almost handsome, and soino 
of the women might almost be called i^retty. But as regards the latter, 
hal’d work and exj)Osure, coupled with tlie trials of early maternity, soon 
tell a tale, and I have been quite surjwiscd and grieved to sec how soon they 
age. In liltle more than six years I have seen mere children devclope into 
comely lasers, and these latter again into sturdy matrons, wliilst I have 
watched wives and mothers, whose youthful looks at first surprised me, 
change suddenly into wrinkled old women with scarcely a trace of their 
former good looks about them. I confess, however, that beauty of form 
is not the rule in those hills. Whether it is that the more or less lavish 
display of such charms as they po.sscss, enables us the better to exorcise 
a discriminating judgment upon the beauty, or want of beauty, their forms 
display, I cannot pretend to say, but this much I do know, that here wo 
may seek, and sock in vain, for an}" of the soft contours and lovely outlines 
which give shape to the persons of the women of other races. At the same 
time I must add that I have not failed to notice tliat hill ivoinen all over 
India, from tlie fair dwellers in Kashmir to their dark sisters inhabiting the 
uplands of Bengal, all fall olf in this particular, and are very rarely indeed, 
if evei’, able to boast of a good figure. 

As with the men, so with the women, I tliink they are certainly taller 
than the average of other hill-women, and tlieir features more regular. 
They are chaste, faitliful, merry, and — milike their brothers — never to bo 
seen idle, ^fheir duty it is to fetch the wood, draw the waler, cook the 
food, mi brew the liquor, besides working in the holds and weaving cloths 
at home. ?t will be observed that among the characteristics of the wome^ 
1 have ])laced chastity, and it may he as well perhaps for me to explain 
tliat by this term 1 do not for a moment mean to say that they are 
exactly chaste according to our ideas, but simply that they are true to and 
act ^p to, their own princip^s with regard to iluit virtue. The relation- 
ship between the sexes, and the exact tooting on which it should stand, is, 
and ever has been, one of the world’s most difficult problems, and the most 
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civilized and advanced among nations (whether ancient or modern, Christian 
or heathen) have found how difiicult is the task of sailing between the 
Scylla of a Puritanical strictness which would keep the sexes almost 
wholly apart, and the Charybdis of a laxity to which it is difficult to put 
bounds. Here we have got a primitive statb of society which, although it 
would not for a moment recognize, oi; even allow to exist, that plague 
euphemistically termed a ** social eviP*, and although it punishes any serious 
breach of the marriage contract with death itself, yet never dreams of con- 
ceiving it possible that perfect continence on the part of the unmarried 
(or free portion of society) is to be either demanded or even desired. It 
may be asked, What are the conse([uences ? I reply — Prostitution is a thing 
unknown here, and all the foul diseases that follow in its train, are evils 
to which Nagfi flesh has not been born an heir. Here no Naga Lais plies 
lier shameful trade. A Naga woman would scorn to bart(*r for her person. 
And woe betide the mercenary lover who seeks to gain his end by other 
ways than those of love. Young men and maidtiiis mix together with 
almost all the freedom allowed by nature’s law. Incontinence on the part of 
the married however is rare, and an unfaithful wife is a thing almost unheard 
of, but then the penally is ilrath. Marriage and divorce are among the simplest 
of their rites, and siid to say, often follow each other within thii year without 
comment or surprise. “ Jncom})atihility of temper” is here (juite suflieient for 
cither the man or woman to demand a divorce, and to take it. Although 
strictly monogamous, both sexes can marry and remarry as often as they 
please. Such oilspring as require the maternal aid follow the mother, and 
are tended and cared for by her until able to look after themselves, when 
they return to the father. Men may not only marry their deceased wives’ 
sisters, but they may likewise marry their brothers’ widows. On the other 
hand, it is altogether forbidden for cousins to intermarry. Parents may 
advise, but never attempt [msitivcly to control, the choice of their sons and 
daughters. Marriage is usually solemnized by a large feast, and the bride- 
groom, when he can afford it, makes a present to the bride’s parents. 
Divorce necessitates a division of all property held in common, such as grain, 
household furaiture, &c., and all juoperty derived since the two became man 
and wife. In any division thus made, the late wife or divorcee gets one-third, 
whilst the mai\, takes the remainder, and the woman then either retuy^s to her 
own parents, or lives apart in a separate house until she marries Again. 

On the death of the father all property, excepting the house, is 
divided equally among all the sons alone, the youngest always receiving 
the house in addition to his share of the whole. Neither the widow nor 
daughters have a^y claim to aught except their clothes and ornaments, *but 
they are generally supported by the sons until death or marriage. 

The only national, offensive weapons, used by the AngAmi, ai’e the spear 
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and dao, but of late years they have managed to become the proud 
possessors of a considerable quantity of fire-arms, to obtain which is 
just now one of the keenest desires they have ; in fact, an Angami will 
give almost anything he has for a gun, and if he cannot get it by fair 
means, will run almost any risk to get it by foul. In several cases *9! 
gun thefts, some of which have been accompanied by murder, they have 
certainly proved themselves wonderfully bold and dexterous. The spear 
is generally a vei'y handsome one, and at close quarters, or when thrown 
from an ambuscade, is a formidable weapon, well calculated to inftict a 
most dangerous w^ound. At anything over thirty yards, however, it is but 
of little use, and is not very diHieult to dodge even at two-thirds of 
that distance. The spear-head is of iron, varying from 18 inches to 2 feet 
in length, and from 2 1|||||r3 inches in breadth. Its shaft is generally 
from -1 to 5 feet in length, and is usually very picturesquel}'’ ornament- 
ed with seai'let goat’s hair, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
pattern of blaek and white hair ; sometimes, though rarely, the whole 
shaft is beautifully worked ov(‘r with scarlet and yellow cane, and it is 
always tii)ped the bottom with an iron spike of from three inches to over 
a foot in length, used for sticking it into the ground. A Naga would 
never dream of leaving his spear against a wall. It must be always kept 
iu a ])er))endieular j)o>itioiq either by being stuck upright into the ground 
or by being susjamded against one of tbe walls of tlie house, so as to keep 
it perfectly straigiit. On the war-path every Angami carries two of these 
si)ears. The dao is a broad-headed kind of haud-hill, with a heavy blade 
about 18 inehes in lengtli and only edged on one side. This dao is in- 
variably worn at the hack of the waist in a rough sort of half scabbard 
made of w'<x)d. Tlie only article of defence they J)o^sess is a large shield 
fn)m 5 to 0 feet high, 2 feet broad at the to}) and ta[)ering down to about 
a foot iu breadth at the bottom. This shield is made of bamboo matting, 
and is covered with either the skin of some wild animal (elephant, tiger, 
leopard, and bear being among the most common), or a piece of cloth, 
generally scarlet. In the latter ease, or even without fclio cloth, it is de- 
corated wdth pieces of skin cut so as to represent liiiman lieads, and tulLa 
of scarlet goat’s hair, whilst on tlie inside i.'^ attached a hoard, so as to 
make it spear-[)roof. From each eoriier of tlie upper end^ot the sliield 
.Sfpring^twT) Cj^iie liorns from 2J to 8 feet iu lengtli, dceonited with the long 
flowing tresses of liuman liair taken iu war — probably the locks of some 
unfortunate woman butchered at the water liole — iiitermingli'd with goat s 
hair dyed scarlet ; and from the centre rises a jilume about 3 feet long ot 
scarlet goat’s hair, tipped at the top for about *1 inches in d^epth with white 
goat’s hair, and along the top edge runs a fringe of white, downy leathers. 
Along the inner edge, a siring of l.ippets, made ol featliers of various 
R u 
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hues, white, black, blue, and ecarlet, wave to and fro most gracefully, at 
every motion of the shield. Besides the spear, dao, and shield, 1 must not 
omit to mention that, when proceeding out on a forray, they invariably take 
with them several bundles of “ panjies”, with which they rapidly cover the 
pa#th on retreat, so as to disable and retard any party that may start in 
pursuit. 

The only implements of husbandry they use, are the dfio described 
above ; an axe common to almost all the tribes on this frontier, notable for 
its small size ; and a light hoe, especially remarkable for its extraordinari- 
ly crooked handle, which necessitates a veiy bent position, in order to use 
it. The handle of this hoe is only about from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, 
and the iron tip from G inches to a foot in length. With these very sim- 
ple ailicles they do all their tillage, both in ths|||i|^rrace cultivation and in 
their ‘jhums*. '«'The soil of the terraced lands i^xtremely good ; and from 
being kept well manured and irrigated, by means of artificial channels, 
along which the water is often brought from very long distances by means 
of aqueducts, ingeniously constructed of hollowed out trees, and sometimes 
bridging deep ravines, it yields a very large return. The rice for the terrace 
cultivation is generally sown in Mai'ch, transplanted in June, and reaped 
in October. The rice in the jluiins — a system which, it is perhaps need- 
less for me to explain, entails fresh land being taken up every three or four 
years— -is generally sown broad cast in April and harvested in August. 
Besides rice, 'of which there are several sorts, the Nagas grow a kind of coarse 
dal or field-pea, Indian-corn, and several varieties of small grains, sucli as 
that which the Asaniese call “ koni-dhan not to mention various kinds of 
yams, chillies, ginger, garlic, puinkins, and other vegetables, as well as cotton, 
which latter, however, is restricted to the lower ranges and low valleys. 

With regard to domestic animals, the Ang^lini breeds cows (of a far 
superior kind to those met with in Asam), pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls, 
both for the purpose of food as well as for sale and barter. Koast dog is 
considered a great delicacy, and is supposed to be a particularly good diet 
for certain diseases. As may be easily understood, they are not nice feeders, 
and I believe there is really scarcely any single thing that walks, crawls, 
flies, or swims, that comes amiss to their voracious stomachs, and I have 
often been astounded to see the filthy cai'rion they can devour, not only 
with impunity, but with evident relish. And yet strange to sa^, gooi»freslv^ 
milk is entirely repugnant to them, and they pretend that its very smell is 
enough to make them sick. 

Finally, as regai-ds the dress of the Ang6mi, I do not think that we 
can easily find a more picturesque costume anywhere than that of the men, 
but it requires to^be seen to be understood, and I am afraid no amount 
of description can adequately represent the vivid colours, and general get- 
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up of a well-dressed Angami warrior, flashing about in all his gala war- 
paint, as he goes bounding along, making the hills re-echo again and again 
with his peculiar cry, which when taken up by several hundred voices has 
a most extraordinarily thrilling effect, sometimes going off into deep bass- 
tones that would do credit to aby organ accompaniment, at others running 
into strangely fiendish, jackal-like y^lls. 

The Angami’s chief article of attire, and one which distinguishes him 
from most other Nagas, is a kilt of dark blue or black cotton cloth of 
home manufacture, varying from 3^ to feet in length, according to 
the size of the man, and about 18 inches in width, decorated with three, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, with four, horizontal rows of small white 
cowrie-shells. This kilt passes round the hips and overlaps in front, the 
edge of the upper flap is Ornamented with a narrow fringe, whilst the 
under- flap having a string attached to its lower corner is pulled up tightly 
between the legs, and the string, which generally has a small cowrie at- . 
taehed to the end of it, is then either allowed to hang loosely a few inches 
below the waist bolt, or is tucked in at the side, and thus the most perfect 
decency is maintained, forming a pleasing contrast to some of their neigh- 
bours who walk the tangled jungle in mankind’s primeval pride I 
do not think that any dress that I have ever seen, tends so much to show 
off to the very best advantage all the points of a really fine man, or so 
ruthlessly to expose all the weak points of a more weedy specimen as this 
simple cowrie-begirt kilt. Tlirown over the shoulders are generally, loose- 
ly worn, from two to three cotton or bark, home-spun cloths, according to 
the state of the weather. Some of these cloths are of an extremely pretty 
pattern, as for instance the very common one of a dark blue ground, with 
a double border of broad scarlet and yellow stripes on two sides, and fring- 
ed at both ends.’ When out on the war- trail, or got up for a dance, these 
cloths are worn crossed over the breast and back, and tied in a knot at the 
shoulder. 

I may here note that, like our own Scotch Highlanders, every Naga 
tribe uses a peculiar pattern of cloth, and thus any individual can at once 
be easily identified by his tartan. 

The Angamis cut their hair short in front, and either brush it off the 
forehead, leaving it parted in the middle, or let it hang down s^traight, com- 
ing to'bbout |in inch above the eyebrow, after the manner of Cromwell’s 
Round Heads. The hair on the top and back of the head is left long, 
and is tied into a peculiar knot, very like the chignons worn by our ladies 
in England a few vears ago. Round this knot rolls of snow white cotton 
are bpund, and on high-days and holidays into the base pi this top knot 
they insert plumes of feathers according to the taste of the wearer. The 
favourite feather assumed by the warrior is the tail feather — white with a 
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single broad bar of black at tlto top — of one of tbo numerous kinds of Tou- 
cans, or Horn Bills, that inhabit the dense forests of the Barr6il mountains. 
So much are these tail feathers sought after on this account, that a single 
feather will fetch as much as from 4 to 8 annas. Some again wear a 
wi*‘eath or coronet of bear’s hair round the head, whilst others frizzle out 
their own natural hair a Vlmpcrati^ice. In their ears they wear several 
kinds of ornaments, but among the handsomest is the one formed of a 
boar’s tusk behind the lobe of the ear fixing on, and forming the sheath to, 
the stem of a peculiar button-like rosette worn in front of the ear. 'J'liis 
rosette is about an inch and a half in diameter ; in the centre are two emerald 
green beetle^s wings (from the Nupreatis steniicornis)^ round which are 
a circle of long shiny, white seeds, and on the outside of tliis again an cn- 
ciixding fringe of scarlet hair, whilst from the lower ptirtion flows down a 
long scarlet streamer of goat’s luiir. The tusk is generally ornamented 
round the base with very pretty red and j’^ellow cane-work. Another ex- 
tremely becoming ear ornament is made from the blue feathers of the jay. 
Brass earrings are also very common ; hut the most curious oar ornaments 
of all perhaps are the huge bunches of white cotton, sometimes as big as a 
man’s fist, wliicb some of the Xagas wear, giving a most queer monkey-like 
look to an otherwise not bad looking countenance. Strings of various coloured 
beads made of stone, shell, and glass, decorate their throats, the blood-red 
cornelian of a long hexagonal sliape, and a peculiar yellow stone being 
among the most valued. Behind and on the nape of the neck is invariably 
worn the white conch shell, cut and shaped .so as to lit ])roperly, and sus- 
pended by a thick collar of dark blue cotton tlireads, A few also wear a 
queer barbaric-looking collar or scarf — for I have seen it worn both ways, — 
made of long locks of human liair internnngled with tufts of .scarlet goat’s 
liair and dotted all round with cowu-ie shells, frora the bottom of whieh is 
suspended an oblong piece of wood, about 6 inclic.s in longtli and about 
4 inches in breadth, covered with alternate rows either of cowries, or the 
long, shiny, white seeds already referred to as used in the ear ornament, 
and black and red hair, and having a broad fnnge of scarlet hair all round it. 

Each arm is decorated either with a broad ring of ivory, being simply 
a slice about 2 inches wide cut off an elephant’s tusk, or with very pretty 
looking bracelets about 3 inches wide, made of yellow and red cane, which 
are sometimes embellished with cowries and hair. All these^ ai1nl(jte are 
invariably worn above the elbow. 

' On the legs just below tlio knee, they wear a number of bands of very 
finely cut cane dyed black, whilst a few wear leggings made of very fine 
red and yellow cane-work, extending from below the knee to above the 
ankle. These are usually worked on to the leg, and are left there until they 
wear out, which happexw 1 am told in about three montlis. 
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It is strange to note how fond all nations, whether civilized or savage, 
are of bestowing some outward sign whereby all men may at once distin- 
guisli the man of deeds from the common herd, and thus we here find that 
the Angdmi equivalent for a V. C., or “ reward of valour’’, is a Toucan’s 
tail feather and hair collar, wlrilst the substitute for a modal, showing that 
the wearer has been in action, or at all events that he has formed part of 
an exj)edition, is cowrie shellb on his kilt. 

The dress of the women, though neat, decent, and picturesque in its 
way, is not nearly so showy as that of the men, and forms another notice- 
able instance of the female witlidrawing from the contest wherever she 
finds the male a rival in tlie same field of indulgence in, and love of, person- 
al decoration. The most important perliaps, though least seen, portion of 
a woman’s dress is of course the petticoat, which is usually a piece of dark 
blue home-spun cotton cloth, about 2 feet in breadth, which passing round 
the hips overla})s about* 0 inches. This is partially, if not entirely, covered 
by the folds of the next most important article of clothing, a broad cotton 
cloth, w’hose opposite corners arc taken up and made to cross over the 
back and ebest, thus covering the bosoms, and are tied in a knot ovei’ the 
shoulders. Finally, a .second cloth is worn, either thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, or wrapped round the hips and tucked in at the waist. In 
the cold weather, they generall}^ add an extra cloth, whilst in the warm 
weather, or ^Yhen employed in any kind of hard work, such as tilling their 
fields, &c., they generally dispense with both these, and drop the corners 
of the other, or in other words ^imply strij) to the waist. 

Itouud tlieir throats they love to load themselves with a mass of neck- 
laces of all kinds, glass, cornelian, shell, seeds, and stone. In their ears the 
young girls wear a peculiar pendant formed of a circular bit of white shell, 
whilst the matrons generally disi)ense with earrings altogether. On their 
wj’ists above their elbows they wear thick heavy bracelets, or armlets, of 
brass, and a metal that looks like pewter. The young girls until they 
marry shave their heads completely, a very queer, ugly custom lor which 
I have never succeeded in getting any adequate reason, nor can I suggest 
one. The married women braid or loop up their hair very much after the 
manner of the Irish peasantry, often adding a few foreign locks to make up 
for any deficiency. Brides are generally to be recognized ^at a glance, 
from iheit hair being allowed to fall in waving masses round the head, not 
being long enough to be tied up. 

The accompanying admirable illustrations by Lieut. R. G. Woodthorpe, 
R. my able colleague and invaluable companion in the Jjwo last explora- 
tion expeditions into the Nag4 Hills, will I trust enable my readers fully 
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to appreciate the leading features of some of the most interesting races that 
inhabit this frontier. 

Plate XIX represents an Angimi Nag4 of Cli^d^ma in his war-dress, 
with loins girt up, and carrying two spears, ready for action. 

' Plate XX is an Angami woman from Klfonoma. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1 is a young unmarried lass from Jotsoma, weaving 
in front of her father’s house. ‘ 

Fig. 2 is the sledge used by the Angamis for dragging up heavy 
monumental stones. 

Fig, 3 is the sketch of a well-to-do Angami Naga’s house in Rezami. 

Fig. 4 are two heads (man and woman) of individuals from.Thcini- 
jdma (Eastern Angamis). 

Fig. 6 is the sketch of an effigy over an Angami warrior’s grave at 
Kohima. 

Fig. 6 represents the Eastern Angfimi d^o. 

Fig. 7 is the white shell ornament for the nape of the neck. 

Fig. 8 is the Angami ear ornament, mentioned above. 

Plate XXII is the likeness of Soibang, the Chief of Bormuton (or 
Chopnu). 

Plate XXIII is the likeness of Phenii, the wife of the Chief shown in 
the previous illustration. 

Plate XXIV is a Hattigoria Naga, and 

Plate XXV is Assiringia, a woman of the same race. 

I may here observe that several figures have been here introduced 
merely for purposes of comparison and illustrate Tribes to which m3’ notes 
here do not refer to at all ; I hope, however, should this paper prove of any 
interest, that hereafter I may be enabled gradually to furnish notes on 
these races also. 


Chapteb III. 
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Chapteb III. 

Gtoology and Natural History. 

As regards the geology and physical aspect of the conutry occupied by 
the Ang&mis and their neighbmirs, I cannot do better than quote from* a 
report from the talented pen of my friend Major Godwin-Austen who states 
as follows : 

“ The dead level portion of the Dhansiri valley comes to an end a few 
miles to the west of Dimapur, and at a very short distance towards Sama- 
giiting. The surface gradually rises over the broad conglomerate deposits, 
swept down out of the gorges of mountain streams like tlie Diphu-pam. 
The first line of hills rise abru})tly to 2000 feet with a strike with the strata 
north-east and south-west, dipping south-east towards the main range at 
about 30® on the crest, the dip increasing rapidly northwards until nearly 
perpendicular at the very base, probably marking a great uninclinal bend 
in the rocks. Tliese consist of sandstones, very thickly bedded in the upper 
.portion, of red and ochre colour, interstratified with thinner beds of an 
indurated light coloured clay, nodules of which are very numerous and 
conspicuous in some of the soft sandstones. In exposed sections, such as 
that near the new tank at Samagiiting, the .strata are seen to be closely fault- 
ed in direction of the strike, the up-throw never exceeding a few feet. These 
beds I should refer to the Siwalik series. No mammalian remains have as 
yet been found in the neighbourhood. Nowhei’c is a better and more com- 
prehensive view obtained of the broad alluvial valley of the Dhansiri and“ 
its great forest than from Samagubing. Mile beyond mile of this dark 
forest stretches away and is lost in the distant haze. During the cold 
weather this is, usually in the early morning, covered with a dense woolly 
fog, which about 10 o’clock begins to roll up from the Brahmaputra against 
the northern slope of the Barrail, and often hangs over Samaguting and all 
the outer belt of hills late into the afternoon, when the increasing cold dis- 
sipates it. The sandstone ridge, on which Samagfiting is situated, runs 
parallel with the Barrail at a distance of 15 to 16 miles, measured from 
crest to crest. The Barrail ri.ses very suddenly on its northern lace, and the 
intervening country for a breadth of 8 miles is very low, forming a miniature 
dliun. This intermediate depression continues westward for many miles ; 
the oifter* rcyige marked by the hills of Phegi and Laikek. It terminates 
to the eastward on the Kadiuba spur, thrown off from the high north-east 
extremity of the Barr&il, and tliis spur coincides with the great east up- 
throw of the Sub-Birndlayan rocks composing the highest part of that range, 
and ^lis I believe is a great north-north-west— —south-south-east dislocation 
in the mountain mass, mai’ked by the course and gorge of fhe Zubja. This 
dislocation is, I think, also intimately connected with the change in direo- 
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tion of the main axis of elevation, which has thrown the line of main water- 
shed away to the south-east from its normal south-west — north-east direction, 
which it assumes at Asalu. The dip of these tertiary rocks of the Barrail 
is steadily to Jbhe south-eastward throughout the whole distance, but it gra- 
dually changes round to due west, the beds ‘on the highest part, Japvo, 
turning up at an angle of 35'* west. These higher beds are line slightly 
micaceous, ochre grey sandstones, very massive and weatliering pinkish 
grey. From this the elevated out-crop of these sandstones tends to south, 
and is continuous south of the Barak in that direction right away into 
Manipur, conforming with the change in tlie strike of all the ridges, 
the parallelism of which is such a conspicuous feature of the physical 
geography, To the north-north-^vest the great change in this moun- 
tain system is marlied by the broad re-entering arm of tlie Dhansiri, 
and the sudden appearance of the granitic series in force in the ^iikir and 
Bengnia Nagd Hills, seen in the bed of the Nambor, and which becomes 
the principal feature eastward as far as the Garo Hills. Extensive and 
thick-bedded deposits of clay and conglomerate are seen in the Samaguting* 
dhun^ forming broad plateau-capped spurs. I had no time to exainino 
these closely. They a[)pcared to bo nearly horizontal, and may belong to 
the highest beds of the Siwalik formation or the remains of deposits formed 
prior to the cutting through of the Dipluj-pani gorge. Analogous deposits 
to the last occur in the North-West and Panjab Himalaya. At tlie base of 
the Barrail, proceeding to the depression at the sources of the Zullo and Si jjo, 
the Sub-Himalayan rocks pass downwards into thin-bedded sandy shales, 
with a steady westerly underlie. Whether the lowest beds re[>resent imm- 
mulitic or even cretaceous rocks, it is impossible to say. The thickness is 
very great, at least 3000 feet ; they rest on an older series of rocks w itJi a 
totally dilferent litliological aspect. There is uiieomlbrinahility not always 
apparent, for they partake of a general westerly dip. The strong bedded 
younger rocks are but little disturbed, and on the east of the Sijjo come in 
again at Telligo, nearly horizontal, with a sliglit dip to east on the main 
ridge towards Kopamedza, marking an anticlinal axis ; their horizon is 
however lower. The older beds on tljo contrary are much cruslied, and 
change their dip and strike very frequently, the result of prior disturbance. 
They ai’e coijposed of clay slates and very dark blue, friable shales, alter- 
nating with others of pale ochrey tint. They are saliferoui*, and ^ius of 
milky quartz are occasionally seen. Several salt springs occur near the 
bottom of the Zullo valley, under Viswemah, where the Nagas evaporate tlio 
water to obtain it. A warm mineral spring also occurs here. Evidence of 
past glacial action is very marked on the nprth-oast side of the Btu-rail, 
where its elevation is close under 10,000 feet. Small moraines project be- 
yond the gorges of the lateral valley. These moraines originally consisted 
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of much earthy matter due to the soft sandstones out of which they are 
derived. This and long surface weathering has led to their being well 
cultivated and teri*aced, but the original lines of larger angular blocks are 
still apparent. Through these moraines the present streams have cut their 
channels down to the soUd rock.^ leaving the slopes at an angle of 45®, oiife 
of which project great masses of the subangular sandstones. The thickness 
of the moraine at Kigwema is quite 300 feet at the terminal slope, and the 
length of the former glacier would have been four miles to the crest of 
range at Japvo. At the head of the Zullo, traces of this former state of 
things are shown by the even height at which large transported blocks of 
the tertiary sandstones lie up against the sides of the ravine, resting on 
patches of rubble. No part of the Barrail is more beautiful than that be- 
tween Kigwein^ and Sopvoina, looking up the lateral glacial gorges, with 
their frowning steep sides running up to the crest of the Barrail, which is for 
tlie greater part a wall of grey rock and precipice. Dense forest covers the 
slopes, but from their steepness many parts are bare, breaking the mono- 
tony of this dark coloured mountain scenery. Where the steep rise in the 
slope commences, the spurs are at once more level and are terraced for 
rice cultivation. Not a square yard of available land has been left, and the 
system of irrigation canals is well laid out. I have never, even in the 
better cultivated parts of the Himalayas, seen terrace cultivation carried to 
such perfection, and it gives a peculiarly civilized appearance to the country.’* 

The Botany of the Naga Hills has still to be described, but this is a 
speciality only to be undertaken by an expert, to which title, I regret, I am 
unable to lay any claim whatever. I must therefore content myself with 
observing that oak, hr, birch, larch, apple, and apricot, are all to be found 
here, besides numerous other trees common to Asam. Of orchids there is 
a very great variety indeed. Indigenous tea is found growing all along 
the low northern slopes at the foot of the Barrail. Among the jungle 
products I may mention beos-wax, India-rubber, tea seed, and several 
fibres, besides red, yellow, blue, and black dyes. 

As with the Botany, so with the Natural History, we require men who 
have devoted their lives to its stud\% to do the subject justice. I will there- 
fore not attempt to do more than furnish the following list of some of the 
chief among the wild animals that I am personally aware are all to be found 
in the t^fict*in question. * 

1. Elephant— Indicus. These animals swarm throughout 

the Dhansiri valley, and are found all along the low ranges of 
the BariAil, but are rare in the high Angami country. 

2. HUinoceros — Hhinocerm Indicus, ) These two animals are rare, 

8.* Wild Buffalo — Buhalm Arni, ) and are only to Ce met vrith in 

the Dhansiri valley. 
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4. Mithan — Oavaus frontalis* These affect the forest-clad shades 
of the lower hills. 

6. Tiger — Felis Tigris* 

6. Leopard — Tardus* The black and clouded species of Leopard are 

i also occasionally met with. . ^ 

7. Hill Black Bear — Ursiis tihetanus, 

8. Indian Black Bear — Ursm Idbiatus* 

9* Badger — Arctongx collaris* 

10. Wild Boar — Sus Indicus* 

11. Sambar Deer — Rusa Aristotelis* 

12. Balking Deer — Cervulm Aureus. 

13. Gooral — Nemorhedus goral* 

14. Civet Cat — Viverra Zihetha* 

15. Tiger Cat — Felis Mannorata, 

16. Common Wild Cat — Felis Cham* 

17 Pangolin — Mania jpentadactyla* 

18. Porcupine — Hystrix leucura* 

19. Hoolook — Hylohates Hoolooh* 

20. Langur or Hanuman — Preshytis Schistaccus* 

21. Common Monkey — Inuus Rhesus. 

22. Otter— vulgaris* 

23. Bamboo Kat — Bhizomys ladim. 

24. Common Brown Kat — Mm decumanus* 

25. Black Kat — Mm Rattus* 

26. Black Hill Squirrel — Sciurus macruroides. 

27. Common Striped Squirrel — Sciurus palmarum* 

28. Gray Flying Squirrel — Seiuropterus Jimhriatus. 

29. Brown Flying Squirrel — Pteromys petaurista. 

Among Game Birds I would mention the following ; — 

1. Peacock — Pavo assamicus (very rare and only in the plains). 

2. Deo Derrick Pheasant — Polyplectron tihetanum. Very numerous 

in the plains, valleys, and low hills, but only where there is 
dense forest. 

8« Derrick PheAsant — Oallophasis Horsfieldii. 

4. Argus Pheasant — Oeriornis Blythii (very rare and only on the Bar- 
IrAil Mountains at high elevations). 

6. Jungle Fowl — Qallm Bankiva (f) 

6. Hill Partridge— rufogularis. 
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CnAPTEE IV. 

Language and Grammar. 

It is perhaps needless for me to state that the AngAmis have no 
written language whatever. I have hence adopted the Roman character, aifd 
the plan I have followed for designating the long sound of all vowels has 
been by placing an accent immediately over the vowel ; thus a is to be 
invariably pronounced like the English long a, as pronounced in such words 
as mast”, “ father”, “ ask”, Ac. ; 6 like the English a in “ fate”, or e in 
** prey”, convey”, &c. ; i in like manner as the French i, or English ee, as 
in “peep”, or i as it is pronounced in such words as “fatigue”, “marine”, 
&c. ; 6 as the o in notice ; and finally u similarly to the English long o in 
“move”, “prove”, &c., or oo as in “school”, “tool”, “fool”, &o. This 
system, I may also add, is the one I have followed in the spelling of all 
proper names. 

I may here premise that laying no claims to philological lore of any 
kind, but on the contrary aspiring only to the humble position of a worker 
in the field, whose duty it is to collect and construct the bricks alone, so to 
say, of that science, I shall not even hazard a guess as to what great family 
of languages the Angami belongs, but prefer to leave that question for 
abler pens to decide. I may, however, say that in common with the tongues 
spoken by most, if not all, other nations in a similar state of civilization, or 
rather barbarism, the Angami is slightly, though not altogether, monosylla- 
bic and most simple in its structure, its root words undergoing very little 
change except for the purpose of symphony. 

The gender of nouns is denoted by different words for the different 
sexes, as : 

“ Th^pvomd” (often contracted into “therama” and “ ma”), a man. 

“ Thenuma”, a woman. 

“ Ap6”, father ; “ A'zo”, mother. 

“Nopvo”, husband; “ KimA”, wife. 

Also by a change of termination, when the first syllable of the word is 
dropped ; thus “ mithu”, a cow generally, whether male or female, “ thudo” 
a bull, thdkr”, a cow (female) ; “ tekhu,” a tiger generally, whether 
male or female, “ khupvo” a tiger (male), “ khukr” a tigress; and 
often by th'b addition of the abbreviated forms of the terms “ poshi”, male, 
or “pokr”, female; thus “chushi” a nude elephant, “ chu-kr” a female 
elephant. And sometimes by the addition of the terms “ thApvoma 
man, and “thenuma”, woman; thus, “ nuno” a cat, whether male or 
female, becomes “nuno tbepvomfi” a male cat, and “ nuno thenuma” a 
female cat, 

The plural is obtained by simply adding the tennination “ ko” to the 
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singular ; as “ ihSpvoma” a man ; “ tb^pvomAko” men ; “ ” a stick, 

“ kdtWko’^ sticks. But when a numeral is used, the noun remains in the 
singular, as “ th6pvom4 p^ngu” five men, k^the surd** six sticks. 

They have got a queer way of dropping the first syllable, or prefix, of 
cA*tain substantives, apparently for sake of Aphony, when employed in the 

1 2 3 

body of a sentence ; thus, for instance, h dog is tefoh”, but Whose dog is 

4 4 12 3 

that ? is “ Hao sopo foil ga” ; and again, a spear is r^ngfi*’, but my 
spear is angu”, where it will be observed that the “ td’* in the former, 
and the in the latter example, are entirely dispensed with. 

Cases are not marked by inflection, nor by the addition of any aflSx, 
except in the ablative when the particle “ki’’, from,- is aflfixed. 

Adjectives appear to be invariably placed after the nouns they qualify, 
and have no change of termination for number, case, or gender ; as ** th^pvo- 
kevi” a good man j “ tefoli kesho kenna” two bad dogs ; “ chu keza” 
a great elephant. 

The comparative degree is formed by the positive adjective being pre- 
ceded by “ ki”, as “ keza” great, “ ki k(Jza^’ greater ; and the superlative by 
adding shwf ’, ‘‘ tho”, or “ pure*’, to the positive ; us k^za shw^^', “ keza 
tho”, or **kcza p6r(^”, extremely great or greatest. 

The pronouns are as follows ; 



I 

A. 

This 

HSu. 


Thou 

No. 

These 

Hauko. 


He 

Po. 

That 

Lu, or Chu. 


We 

Hobo. 

Those 

Luko. 


Ye . 

Neko. 

Who? 

Sopo ? 


They 

Luko. 

Which? 

Kiu? . 




What? 

K^zipo ? 

The adverbs are 

“ ki?” 

where ?, and “ clienu’^ now. 

The cardinal numbers arc ; 


1 

Po. 

11 

K^rr-o-pokr. • 

21 M^kd-pokr, 

2 

Kenui, 

12 

K^rr-o-kenna. 

30 Ser. 

8 

Se. 

13 

K^rr-o-s4. 

40 Lhi-da. 

4 

D6* 

14 

K4rr-o-di. 

50 Lhi-pAigu. 

& 

Pengfi. 

15 

K^rr-o-pengu. 

60 ' Lbr-sdru. 

6 

Stirii. 

16 

Kt^rr-o-suru. 

70 Lhi-thenna* 


7 Th6nn4. 17 Mekfi-pemo-thenna. 80 Lhi-thetha. 

8 Th6th4« 18 M^ku-pemo-thetha. 90 Lhi-thekfi. 

9 Th^kfiji 19 M6ku-pemo-th^kd. 100 Kra. 

10 K^rr* 20 M^kii. 1000 Nie* 
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The only ordinals in use are kerao” first, keno’* second, and ^ sesao’^ 
third. 

The Verbs are simple, and appear to have but three tenses, the Past, 
Present, and Future, thus : 


* Chu — To give. 

Fre^nt Tense. 

I give A' chu^we. We give Heko ehu^we. 

You give No chu4wA Ye give Neko chuowo. 

He gives Po chuewe. They give Luko chudwe. 


Fast 

I gave A child. 

You gave No chud. 
He gave Po chud. 


Tense. 

We gave Heko chud. 
Ye gave Neko chud. 
They gave Luko chud. 


Future Tense. 

I will give A chuto. Wo will give Heko chuto. 

You will give No chuto. Ye will give Neko chuto. 

He will give Po chuto. They will give Luko chuto. 
ImperaHve. 

Give — Chfichd. 

They have no names for the days of the week, and their year commen- 
ces in March. The names of the several months are as follows : 


January 

Kdpha, 

July 

Cha-chi. 

February 

Kill’d liid. 

August 

Chadi. 

March 

Kerra. 

September Chdrd. 

April 

Keiio. 

October 

Ildidh, 

May 

Kdzi. 

November Thdnd. 

June 

Kdpsu. 

December V i-j, )he. 


The following phrases will perhaps best illustrate the structure of the 
language. 


Fhrases — FngUsli and Angdmi. 

1. Open the door. Kikha khrchd. 

2. Shut the door. Khikha phd Id chd. 

3. Don’t forget. Si motahdchd. 

4. Be silent. Kdind kri ba che. 

5. •Don’t make a noise. Melehe. 

6. Make haste. Chimlid she, or chi mhai Id, 

7. Come quickly. Mhai vorchd. 

8. Go quickly. To mh^i shi che. 

9. Come here. Ilaki phir, or Haki vor, 

*10. Sit there. Chiki bdld, or Lfiki bald. 

11. Who is he? Lu sopo? 
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12. What is tins ? H^u k^jipo P 

13. They are liars. Luko keticbema 

14. Who lives there ? Sopo chinu bdia ? 

15. It is raining. Tir ri^. 

•IB. It will rain soon. P^chimo tir vor tdt6. 

17. What do you want ? No k^jipo chaiag& ? 

18. What do you say ? No k^jipo puaga ? 

19. Is that true ? Su ketho ? 

20. Who says so ? Sopo sidi pudg4 ? 

21. Don’t you know ? No simo m6 ? 

22. What shall I eat ? X kdjipo chito ? 

23. Why do you laugh ? No tidi nubdga ? 

24. Don’t cry. Kr6 hd. 

25. Don’t strike him. Po v& h^. 

26. Call some coolies. Kiili make k^l^eh^. 

27. It is very hot to-day. Tha ti 1^ shwd. 

28. There is no wind. Tirdkhra mot^. 

29. Open your mouth. No m^ko shi. 

30. Have |fOu eaten your dinner ? No mhach^ m6 ? 

31. Ask him. Po ketso shi ch^. 

32. Tell him. Po ki pu shi did. 

33. What advantage is there in that ? Lu nu kepo vi to-ga ? 

34. TSere is no use in that ? Lu nu mhapori jild injito. 

35. What animal is this ? Khiino had kojipoga ? 

36. Whose house is that ? Lu sopo kiro ? 

37. You can go now. No chd voldto. 

38. My head aches. A tsu chi ba. 

39. My stomach aches. A vd chi bd. ^ 

40. Where did you learn Assamese ? No Tdphi khvvd kdji poki nu 

silega ? 

41. Does your tooth ache ? No hd chi bd md ? 

42. What is the price of this ? H6d po ma keji^i ro ? 

43. Where are you going ? No kdjiki votoga ? 

44. Where shall you stay to-night ? Chdji kdjiki po bdtogd ? 

45. Which is the best of these three ? Sd ko kejiu vig4 P 

46. Is anything eatable to be got there P Chi nu mhdkdbhikobd 

nhdP 

47. Do you know where he is gbne ? No simd mogd po keji ki votegd ? 

48. Clean those things well. Lu koha shwd kdmdsdvd. 

49. Is to-day a holiday with you ? Tha kdnid ba md P 

50. What is ^he name of this village P Hdu rdnnd za keji po ga ? * 

51. Of what clan are you ? No sopo thinorr P 
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Do you know him ? No po si ? 

How is he to-day ? Po tha kejimha b^ga ? 

Ho is better than he was yesterday. Ndu ki tha viw^. 

Why does he not come ? Po kidi vor moga ? 

That is the same thiyg. So k^mh4 zo. 

I cannot go to-morrow. A sodd toldlho. 

Very well, go the day aftdi* to-morrow. Viwd, kmmnha void. 

He is a very bad man. Po thcmm4 kesho shwd. 

He can speak Mauipuri. Po Makri ma khwe si bawe. 

He tells mo one thing and you another. Po aki do po pu, unki 
do kekri pu. 

Bring me some water. Dza hocho pdvor che. 

Where is my coat ? A bula kejo ki ji ro ? 

Bring my hat. A tsu re pe vorche. 

Hold my horse. A kwir to chile. 

Clean my shoes. A phikwe sipcvichiche. 

Warm some water. Dza hocho peldshiche. 

Don’t make it very hot. Pole ba vahe. 

Give me some salt. Metsa hocho atchd chd. 

This egg is rotten. Hau po dza showe. 

What milk is tliat ? Had kezipo dzu ga ? 

Have you caught any fish to-day ? Tha kho te me ? 

Yes, I have caught one large ‘‘ Mdhsir”. Ifwe, a Thachd kdza 
po tele. 

Have 3 "ou got it with you there ? Ivio ? unze ma ba me ? 

Yes, I have it with me. I7\ve a ze ma ba we. 

Very well, cook it and I will eat it. Oh viwe, shale a chito. 

Get me some fruit, I am hungry. Rosi hocho pd vor, a mdr bdwo. 
What fruit would you like to eat ? Rosi ki kijipo chiniebdgd ? 
Blow the fire. Mi mhe she. 

The fire is out. Mi mhe te. 

It is time to go. To vo vi td. 

Don’t turn to the right. Hzatcha vo ta he. 

No, I will turn to the left. Mo, d uvi cha voto. 

Stop here. Haki bdld. 

,Who is there ? Chiki sopo thdga ? 

Buy me ten fowls. A thdva kerr khrleto. 

They won’t sell any fowls now. Tfko cbenu thdva mapori zw6 
mochd. 

Why won’t they sell ? Kidi zwd mo ga ? 

If you will give a rupee apiece, they will selh No r4kd pO-pp 
chu^iche zwdto we. . 
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Who is the Chief of your village ? Ndi*am4 somd P6dgS. 

Viponiu is our Chief. Viponiu P^uma zo. 

Is that hill-hook sharp ? L6 z6 poll& vi mo ? 

It is getting dark, light the candles. Tizitaiye mi pdtd shi. 

Give him some liquor. Zuharo lioch^ potcliu che. 

Awake me to-morrow at cock-crow. Sodii thev4 kdkhu ki a kes6 
si did. ‘ 

Tell me what things I am to bring. A ki pii si che kezi ma ma 
se vorto. 

You must bring rice, wood, and salt. Cliiko, si, metsa, se vorclid. 
All men must die. Pete themma satd che. 

He lives alone. Po the iiorebi ba. 

I also have ten horses. A ri kwior kerr ba. 

You are always coming late. No tisonha vor menoba. 

Go and see. Vo di phile. 

I did not say anything. A mba ])ori pu mo. 

Where have you been ? No kezi ki vogii ? 

Take this away. II ao sd td. 

That boat belongs to me. Ld d ru wd. 

Blow the tire. Mi mhen shi-che. 

The wind blows now. Tirekhra id. 

Shall he go by land or by boat ? Kdso mi chuto me ru mi chdto? 
Can you sAviui ? No dzd nu told si me moro. 

He can not come to-day. Lii tha vqr lei ho. 

Take this to your Chief. Had se vo Pddma tsuchd. 


Chaptee V. 
Vocabulary, 


English, 

^ imi. 

English, 

AngdmL 

A, an, or one, a. 

Po 

Acquaintance, n. 

Kdsima, Urchima 

Abandon, v. 

Kbashichd 

Advance, v, * 

Bald 

(let go) 


Advantage, n. 

"Mdvi 

Abdomen, n. 

Vaka, Vadi 

Adversary, n. 

Ngiimdma 

Above, 

Mho 

Adult, n. 

Khisamd 

Absent, a. • 

Tomo 

Adze, n. 

Kethi • 

Abundance, n« 

Kia-pdzd 

Afar, ad. 

Shach£ 

Accept, r. 

Ldld 

Affection, n. 

Khrd 

Accompany, 

Kdzdtolld 

Affray, n. 

Keva 

Accurate, a. 

Potd 

After, prep. 

Sd 

Ache, n. 

Chi, Shi 

Afternoon, n. 

Thdkhdvd 

Add, a* 

]&oh, 

Again, ad. 

La 
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English, 

Angdmu 

iEfig lz8 h% 

Angdmi. 

Aged, a. 

K^tcha 

Badger, n. 

Chomhuvho 

Ague, n. 

Kipe 

Bag, n. 

Lokho 

Air, n. 

Timelhii 

Bald, a. 

SupA 

Alike, ad. 

Kdmh& • 

Ball, n. 

Kdmdrr 

Alive, a. 

Rhi 

Bamboo, n. 

KArra 

All, a. 

P^td 

Bank n. 


Alligator, n. 

Ra, Khok^rrd 

(of a river), 

Kh6 

Almighty, a. 

Pot^kik^-m^chiA- 

Banquet, n. 

Lhd 


shwA 

Bare, a. 

MdsA 

Alone, a. 

Th^, R^bi 

Bark n. 


Aloud, ad. 

RAkrA 

(of a tree). 

Poku, Sikd 

Also, ad. 

Ri 

Bark, v. 

Rd 

Altogether, ad. 

Pdt^ k^zo 

Barn, n. 

Tdlha-ki 

Always, ad. 

Ti-sonha 

Barrel, n, (gun). 

Pu, Missipu 

Amid, prep. 

M^tcho-mA 

Barter, v. 

Kdlli 

An, a, one. 

Pd 

Basin, n. 

Mdkhii 

And, conj. 

Ri 

Bastard, n. 

Tdkhrono 

Anger, n. 

Nimo 

Bat, n. 

Sep-cha 

Ankle, n. 

Phimhi 

Bathe, v. 

Zurdlulid 

Annually, ad. 

Tichi-keprA 

Battle, n. 

Tdrrh 

Ant, n. 

Mhachd 

Beak, n. 

Ta 

Ant-hill, n. 

Repa 

"^Beam, n. 

Kipdr, Kiprr 

Apiece, ad. 

Po-po 

Bear, n. 

Thdga 

Armadillo, n. 

Tdpphd 

Beard, n. 

Tama 

Armlet, n. 

Kdtho 

Beat, V. 

V uelid 

Armpit, n. 

SochA 

Beautiful, a. 

Ngu-kdvi 

Around, prep. 

Pdtd-ki 

Bedstead, n. 

Thdzi 

Arrow, n. 

Tbilisi 

Bedding, n. 

Zikhra 

Ascend, v. 

Kvild, khold 

Bee, n. 

Mdkhwi 

Ash, n. 

Migd 

Beef, n. 

Mithuclii 

Ask, V. 

Kdtchold 

Before, prep. 

Mohtzu 

Asleep, ad. 

Zhitdw^ 

Beg, V. 

Krohchildchd 

Aunt, n. 

AnA 

Beggar, n. 

Kroh^kechimA 

Awake, v. 

Chdsdld 

Behind, prep. 

Satcb4 

Axe, ».• • , 

Mdrr, Sidurr 

Behold, V. 

Pild 

Babe, Baby, n. 

Nitchunoma 

Belch, V. 

Pdkhd 

Bachelor, n. 

Khisama. 

Bellow, V. 

MoiA 

Back, n. 

Naku 

Belly, n. 

VAdi, VAkA 

Backdoor, n. 

KithokikhA 

Belly-ache, n. 

VadichA 

Bacon, n. 

ThAvohehih 

Below, ad. 

Eho, Khro 

Bad, a. 

K^sho 

Belt, n. 
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JEnglUK 

Ang&mu 

Bend, v. 

K^r^guil^ 

Best, a. 

K^vithou 

Better, a. 

B6sii, k4vi 

BStween, prep. 

Donu, Metchonu 

Beware, i?. 

Chisw^l^chd 

Big, a. 

E4za 

Bill-book, n. 


Bind, V. 

Phald 

Bird, n. 

Pera 

Birth, n. 

P^no, Kep^no 

Birth-place, w. 

K^p^noph^ 

Bitch (female of 


dog), ». 

Phukrr 

Bite, V. 

M^ki 

Bitter, a. 

Kekhii 

Black, a. 

K^ti 

Blind, a. 

Mhichi^ 

Blood, n. 

Th^za 

Blossom, n. 

Nipu 

Blow, a?. 

Mh^l^ 

Blue, a. 

Loshi 

Board, n. 

Mela, Sobjd 

Boat, n. 

Ku 

Boatman, n. 

Ku kdthuma 

Body, n. 

Moh 

Boil, V, 

K^redal^ 

Bold, a. 

K^reza 

Bone, n. 

Bu 

Book, n. 

L^shi 

Boot, n. 

Phiku 

Borrow, 

Th^pul^ 

Bottom, n. 

Khro 

Bough, n. 

Si chid, sicho 

Boundary, n. 

Th^rra 

Bow, n. 

Thilla 

Bowels, 

Pori 

Box, n* 

Kuzo 

Boy, n. 

Eichumi 

Bracelet, n. 

Jidtsi 

Brains, n. 

Khrd 

Brass, n* 

Mdr^ 


English. 

Angdmirn 

Breadth, n. 

Z&, Poza 

Break, v. 

B^tsw^ld 

Breast, n. 

M<5rr 

Breath, n. 

Ha 

Breathe, v. 

Ha shichd 

Bndge, n. 

Peh 

Bring, v. 

Sdphir, Pdkhor 

Broad, a. 

M^ja 

Broad-cloth, n. 

Bula, Khwd [wa 

Broken, 

Vaphroa, B^tsw^- 

Broom, 

Nizw^ro 

Brother (elder), n. Zorao 

>. (younger), «. 

Saz^o 

Brother-in-law, n. Ami 

Brow, n. 

Tikha 

Buck (deer), n. 

T^khii . 

Buffalo, n. 

B^lli 

Build, V, 

Sil^chd 

Bull, n. 

Thudo 

Bullet, n. 

Missi-shi 

Bundle, 71 , 

Kerri 

Burden, n. 

P^, V\\6. 

Bum, V. 

liewa, Pdtu4 

Burst, V, 

Baphroa, Pro 

Bury, V. 

Khrudl^ 

Butterfly, 7 i. 

Sopro 

Button, n. 

BulU-kdku 

Buy, i;. 

Khri'i^che 

By and by, ad. 

K6m 

Bird cage^ »• 

Pdr& khoro 

Calf, n. 

Mithuud 

Calf (of leg), n. 

Phitsa 

Call, v» 

Kdshi-ch6 

Cano, n. 

Thdrr 

Canon, n. 

Sidi C^isi kedi, 
i. e,, great gun) 

Cap, n. 

Tsurd 

Carry, i?. 

Phldchd 

Cat, 

Nunno 

Catch, V. 

Tdld 

Caterpillar, n. 

Chopd 
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^English, 

Angdmi, 

Centipede, w. 

Zdrr 

Chaff, n. 

Pha 

Chain, n. 

Tli^ja, Kidu 

Change, r. 

Kdlil^ 

Charcoal, n. 

Mij,ie 

Chase, V, 

Hova 

Cheap, a. 

M61i 

Cheek, n. 

Jwd, Jo 

Chicken, n. 

Th^vno 

Child, n. 

Nichuma 

Chin, n. 

Mokho 

Civet cat, n. 

Th^krr 

Clap, V. 

Bida 

Claw, n. 

Phitcho 

Clean, a. 

M^sa 

Cleave, t?. 

Phrol^ 

Cloth, n. 

Kliwe 

Cloud, n. 

KtJmhu 

Cobweb, n. 

Ser<5eha 

Cock, n. 

Votzu 

Cold, n. 

Mekd, Si 

Cold season, n. 

Tisi 

Come, V. 

Phirch^, Yorcho 

Comprehend, v. 

Silt^ch^ 

Conceal, v. 

K^val^ch^ 

Cook, V, 

Slialech^ 

Copper, n. 

Paisa ji 

Cord, n. 

K^rr^, K^i^ 

Cost, n. 

Poma 

Cotton, 

Chopsa, Cliotsa 

Cover, V, 

Wh^shich^ 

Count, V. 

Phr^l^ch^ ^ 

Cow, n. 

Thukr 

Cow-dung, 71. 

Mithubd 

Cowaiii, n, • 

K^mithima 

Cowreo, n. 

K6sU 

Crab, n. 

S^go 

Crazy, a. 

Keloho, K^niama 

Crooked, a. 

K^r%wi 

• 

Crow, n. 

Shijja 

Cry, V. 

Kral^, Roiy4 


English, 

An^mi. 

Cubit, 

Thu 

Cup, n. 

T^hi 

Custom, n. 

Uzi^ 

Cut, V. 

Du sich^ • 

Daily, ad. 

Tisonha 

Dance, v. 

K^huch^ 

Dark, a. 

Zi * 

Daughter, n. 

Nopvu 

Day, n. 

Khiiihi 

Dead, a. 

Satale, Kessa 

Deaf, a. 

Ponioroguw^ 

Dear (costly), a. 

R^p^z^ 

Deer, ji. 

T^khia 

Descend, v. 

Lakerl^ 

Devil, 

Terho-kesho 

Dialect, n. 

Nekhw^ 

Difficult, a. 


Dig, V. 

Thelech^ 

Dirty, a. 

Kerhu 

Disease, n. 

Mhach^ 

Distant, n. 

Sha-cha 

Ditch, n. 

Znrharr 

Divide, v. 

Kezachashiche 

Dog, «. 

T^foh 

Door, n. 

Ki-kha 

Dove, 7^. 

Mokhru 

Drag, V* 

Kivorch^ 

Drink, V. 

Kral^ch^ 

Drum, n. 

Kebba 

Drunk, a. 

K^m^zo 

Dry, a. 

K<^ssa 

Dry, V. 

PhcSsich^ 

Dung, tt. 

Bo 

Dysentery, n. 

Tln^zabo 

• 

Ear, 71. 

Ni^ 

Earring, 

R^nni (for males) ; 
Niso (for fe- 
males) 

Earth, n. 

Kizi 

Earthquake, 7i, 

£i4ki [NathCichi 

East, V. 

Naki-k6thdch& or 
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JEnffiish. 

Ang&mi. 

. JSngluh. 

Angdmi, 

Eat, V. 

Chi 

Five, 

PAngu 

Egg, n. 

Dzo, Podzo 

Flat, «. 

MAzi • 

Eight, 

Th^thi 

Flint, a. 

Jipvoru, KAtsA- 

Eighteen, 

M4ku-pomo-th4- 

• 

iUgi 


tha 

Flower, n. 

MAnipu or Nhap^ 

Eighty, 

Lhf-th4thA 

Fly, V. 

ProchA 

Elbow, n. 

Buthii 

Fog, ». 

Edmhu 

Elephant, n. 

Chii, Tsu 

Foot, !»• 

Phi 

Eleven, 

Ki.err- 0 -pokr 

Forehead, ». 

Tikhi 

Evening, n. 

ThAva 

Forest, ». 

NhA, KetsA 

Eye, n. 

Mhi 

Forgive, v. 

EhAsichA 

Eyebrow, n» 

Ukd 

Forget, 9. 

RAkra, Motach4 

Eyelash, n. 

Mliima 

Formerly, ad» 

KArAki 

Eyelid, n. 

Mhi-ne 

Fort, n. 

EiulA 

Fall, V. 

Krr 

Fortify, v. 

XudahAlAchA 

False, a. 

K^tichi, KAchirr 

Forty, 

Lhlda . 

Far, a. 

Sha-chd 

Four, 

Da 

Fat, a. 

Lo 

Fourteen, 

KArr-o-dA 

Father, n* 

Pu, or Apu 

Fowl, «. 

ThAva 

Fault, n. 

Gwakemo 

Friend, w. 

Aso 

Feather, n. 

M&, Tli4vma 

Frog, n. 

Gwirrno 

Feeble, a. 

K4m4n4 ! 

Front door, n. 

Ki-khA 

Feed, r. 

VAchi 

Fruit, 

Shi, si, rosi 

Female, a. 

PokiT 

Gall-bladder, n. 

ThAsiAh 

Fetch, a. 

PephirchA 

Ginger, n. 

KAvu 

Fever, a. 

Roki 

Girl, n. 

ReliAndmA 

Few, a» 

Petsa, Hotcho 

Give, V, 

ChuehA 

Fifteen, 

K4rr-o-p4ngu 

Go, V. 

TotAchA, Toshi 

Fifty, 

Lhi-pAngd 

Goat, n. 

TAnio 

Fight, r. 

K4nn4-ch4, TArrh- 

God, n. 

Terrho-diu 


sichd 

Gold,n. 

SonA 

Fill, V. 

Su-shichd 

Qood,ja. 

KAvi 

Fin, n. 

Elioshitsi 

Goose, n. 

TophA-kedi 

Find, V. 

Ngu-shiebA 

Grandfather, n. 

ApAcUAo 

Finger, n. * 

Bichino 

Grandmother, n, 

► Aoh^fiT, or^AzAp- 

Fire, 

Mi 


vd 

First, a. 

KArAo 

Grandson, n. 

Nono 

Fish, 9. 

EhotA 

Granddaughter, 

n. NokimA 

Fish, 

Eho 

Grass, n. 

NhA 

Fish-hook, n. 

^ Ehosh^gwl 

Grasshopper, w. 

TAku 

Fiahing^rod, n* 

EhosM 

Grave, n. 

Mokbrd 
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English, 

Anffdmi. 

Great, a. 

K6di, 

Green (color), a. 

P^zid or K^p^zi^ 

Green (raw), a. 

K^rhd 

Ground, 7i. 

K^zi 

Gullet, n. 

Mezaro 

Gun, n. 

Miss! 

Gunpowder, n. 

Bakhdr 

Gutfl, 71. 

Ra 

Hail, 7J. 

Prr 

Hair (of man), «. 

. Tsu-tha, Tha 

Hair (of ani- 


mal), w. 

Ma 

Half, a. 

T^cha 

Halfway, n. 

Cbakhwipo 

Hammer, 

Jivatclid 

Hand, 7i. 

Bi, or Blii 

Handsome, 

Ngu-vi 

Hawk, n. 

Mu vino 

He, pro. 

Po 

Head, n. 

Tsu 

Hear, v. 

Rdnidld 

Heart, n. 

Mdld 

Heavy, a. 

Meswi 

Heel, n. 

Phitso 

Hen, n. 

Vojerr 

Here, ad. 

■Haki 

Hide, V, 

Kevald 

Hill, 7t. 

Kizikhru 

Hip, 71, 

Lig4 

Hoe, n. 


Hog, n. 

Vokrr 

Hold, V. 

T61^ch4 

Honey, n. 

M^kkwitdza 

Hoof, 7t. 

Mu, Pomu 

Hori^ n.* ^ 

Ka, Poka 

Horse, n. 

Kwirr 

Hot, a. 

L4 

House, 71. 

Ki 

How ? ad. 

Kidi? 

HoVmucli? ad. Keziki? 

How many ? ad. KicUui-d ? 


JEngliah. 


Hundred, a. 

Kra 

Hunger, a. 

Mdrr 

I, pro. 

A 

Idiot, n. 

Kdldho • 

Idle, a. 

Kdtsoma 

Iron, n. 

Th^jd 

Ivory, 77, 

Chuhu 

Jaw, 77. 

M^chie 

Join, V. 

Mdthushi 

Jump, V. 

Priisichd 

Jungle-fowl, 77. 

Voprr 

Jungle, 77, 

Nha 

Keep, V. 

Pdvdldchd 

Kick, V. 

Phitcha-potchd 

Kid, 77 . 

Teniono 

Kidney, 77. 

M^cha 

Kill, V. 

Dakhrilech^ 

Kilt, 77 . 

Ni, Mdni 

Kind, a. 

Mdzid 

King, 77. 

Kddima 

Knee, 77. 

Khutza 

Knot, 77. 

Pdld 

Knuckle, 77. 

Bikhrr 

Ladder, 77. 

Khda 

Lame, a. 

Rehid 

Language, 77. 

Khwd, Dd 

Leaf, 77. 

Md 

Leather, 77, 

Chizd 

Leg, 77. 

Phi 

Lemon, 77. 

Shohosi 

Length, 77. 

Kdcha 

Leopard, 77. 

Tdkhukhuiha 

Lick, V. 

Mdidchd 

Lightning, 77. 

Timeprior Timelld 

Lip, 77, 

Sh(f 

Listen, v. 

Rdnieldchd 

Little, a. 

Kdchi, Chi 

Little finger, 77. 

Bichono-re-khr6-» 

cho 

Liver, 77. 

46dh 

Long, a. 

Kechd 
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English, 

Angdmie 

Lungs, n. 

Phi^h 

Man, fie 

Tbdpvomi, or Ma 
Th^mma 

Maogoe, n. 
(fruit) 

Merrosi 

Meat, n. 

Themo 

Medicine, n. 

Darii 

Mend, f>, 

Threldch^ 

Middle, n. 

M^tso , 

Midnight, n. 

Tilloki 

Milk, n. 

Nudzu 

Monkey, n. 

T^kwi 

Month, n. 

Khrr 

Moon, fie 

Krr, or Khrr 

Mosquitoe, Ue 

Yiru 

Mother, n. 

Kzo 

Mountain, fie 

Kiji-khru, orSaje- 
khrii 

Mound, n. 

R^pu 

Mouse, fie 

Zuchcno 

Moustaches, n. 

Tama 

Mouth, n. 

Ta 

Mud, fie 

Ni^ba 

Musket, fi. 

Missi 

Nail (finger), n. 

Bits^ 

Naked, a. 

M^tho 

Navel, fie 

Loh 

Near,j?r^. 

K^p^noki 

Neck, fie 

Vo 

Needle, fie 

Th^pr6 

Nephew, fi. 

No, or Saz^ono 

Nest (bird), ». 

P^rrd-kru 

Net, n. 

Zii 

New, a. 

K^ssa 

Niece, «. * 

No 

Night, n. 

Tizi 

Nine, 

Th^kfi 

Nineteen, 

M^k6-pemo*th^ku 

Ninety, 

Lhi-thdkti 

No, oi, 

Ho 

Nose, 

Nhitohi 


Englishe 

Angdmie 

Now, ode 

C\xd 

Oil, fie 

6&kridzd 

Old, Qe 

Ketsd 

Once, Mde 

Zopo 

One, 

Po 

Onion, n. 

KhorA 

Orange, fie 

Chiffo 

Orphan, fi. 

Mdronoma 

Owl, n. 

Bokhro 

Pain, n. 

Chi 

Peacock, n. 

Radi 

Pig, n. 

Thevo (>vild pig, 
Mengi) 

Pigeon, n. 

Top^r 

Plantain, n. 

T^kwh^si 

(tree.) 


Poison, n. 

Thdri 

Poor, fie 

Mhaji 

Porcupine, n. 

Sekrd 

Potato, He 

Rdphd 

Pull, Ve 

Teshild 

Push, Ve 

Neshi 

Raft, n. 

Gwdia 

Rafter, n. 

Terhu 

Rain, n. 

Tir 

Rat, n. 

Thozii 

Raw, a. 

Kerhi 

Red, a. 

•K^in^ri, Loia 

Rest, Ve 

Rt^litd 

Return, v. 

Lakdrld 

Rhinoceros, 

£w6da 

Rib, n. 

Rice (unhusk- 

Tid 

Cd), fie 

Lh&ma 

Rice (husked 

* • 

and cooked), 

Rice (uncook- 

ed), «. 

Cbiko 

Rich, n. 

Mahni 

Bing, n. 

Bikh& “ 

Bipe, a. 

Ml 
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JEnglish, 

Angdmi, 

^English, 

Angdmi, 

Eiver, n. 

Kerr 

Sly, a. 

mid 

Road, n* 

Cha, Sh4 

Small, a. 

Chi, K^chi 

Root, n. 

Mi, Pomi 

Smell, V. 

Thengusichd 

Rope, n. 

K^rr^, K^i^ 

Snake, n. 

Tinhi 

Rotten, a. 

Tita 

So, ad. 

Hidi. 

Rupee, n. 

Raka • 

Son, n. 

No, Ano 

Salt, n. 

M^tsa 

Sour, a. 

Khi4 

Same, a* 

K^mha 

\ Sow, V. 

Vokrr 

Sand, n. 

Hocha 

Span, n. 

Kupo 

Sap, n. 

Sidzu 

Spear, n. 

R^ngu 

Save, V. 

Pev^ld 

1 Spider, n. 

Sir^ 

Say, V. 

Pul^ 

Spit, V. 

M^tsachich^ 

Scratch, v» 

Pekhwasich^ 

Spleen, n. 

Nutd 

See, V. 

Pwliisich^ 

Square, a. 

Pokada 

Seize, v. 

Tel^chd 

Stab, V, 

Phiesichd 

Seven, 

Th^na 1 

Star, n. 

Thdmu 

Seventy, 

Lhi-thdna 

Steal, V, 

Rdguld chd 

Seventeen, 

M^kii-p^mo-thdna 

Stick, 11 . 

KdiU 

Shade, n. 

Tisu 

Stone, n. 

Kdtchd 

Shallow, a. 

Kelloki 

Stomach, n. 

Vadi, Vaka 

Shame, a. 

M^nga 

Straight, a. 

Mezi 

Share, v. 

Kdzal^che 

Stream, n. 

Kerr 

Sharpen, v. 

Kersich^ 

Strength, n. 

Kdrneti 

Shave, v. 

Thasich^ 

Strike, v. 

Vusichd 

Shield, n. 

Pdzhi 

Suck, V, 

Kdlhelech^ 

Short, a.- 

K^tza, Kechi 

Sun, n. 

Naki 

Shoulder, n. 

Riikhe 

Swear, v. 

Rdswdldchd 

Shut, V, 

K^vasich^ 

Sweep, V, 

Tswdache 

Sick, a. 

Mhachi 

Sweet, a. 

Kdmu 

Silver, n. 

Rakdj^ 

Tail, n. 

Mi 

Sing, V. 

K^llisichichd 

Take, v. 

Ldldchd 

Sister, n. 

Alapvo 

Tall, a. 

Rdkre 

Sister-in-law, n. 

Me, Am^ 

Tear, v. 

Kihasich^ 

Sit, V. 

I3al^ 

Ten, a. 

Kerr 

Six, • 

Surii 

Testicle, n. 

Dza 

Sixteen, * 

K^rr-o-suru 

They, jpro. 

Luko 

Sixty, 

Lhi-suru 

That, a. 

Lu ‘ 

Skin, n. 

Jih 

Then, ad. 

Nhi 

Sky, n. 

Ti 

There, ad. 

China, Luki 

Sltep, V, 

Jil^ch^ 

Thick, a. 

^M^lloh, Shi 

Slowly, ad. 

Rekrih6-rekrili6 

Thief, w. 

K^r^gdma 
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JElnglishe 

- Angdmi, 

Thin, a. 

Eepvo 

Thisjjpro. 

H&o, chd 

Thirty, 

S6t 

Th^t, n. 

T^rrh 

Thom, n. 

Chohu 

Thou, pro. 

No 

Thousand, 

Nid 

Three, 

S6 . 

Throw, Vo 

Pdi&ich^ 

Thunder, n. 

Prth^ 

Thus, ad. 

Hidi 

Tie, V. 

Phal^ch^ 

Tiger, n. 

T^khu-khudi 

To-day, ad. 

Tha 

Toe, ». 

Bhichino 

To-morrow, ad. 

Sodu 

Tongue, n. 

M^lla 

Tooth, n. 

Hu 

Torch, fto 

Mitu 

Touch, Vo 

B^aich^ 

'ree, n. 

Si 

'ribe, n. 

Thino 

Truth, n. 

E^tho 

Twelve, 

E^rr-o-k^na 

Twenty, 

M^ku 

Two, 

E^na 

Unbind, v. 

Phishich^ 

Uncle (father's 


side), n. 

Ne, An6 

Uncle (mother’s 


side), h. 

Amlii 

Unite, V. 

E^m^thdsichd 

Unripe, a. 

Memo 

V^etable, n. 

Qi 

Village, fio • 

B^nn& 

Vfmaf a. 

U 


Englkh. 

Angimi. 

Warm, v. 

P^ldl^ch^ 

Wash, V, 

M^nisichd 

Water, n. 

Dza 

Wax, 

Mekhwibo 

We^pro. 

Hdko 

West, n. 

Naki-keleta, NAki- 
AtchA 

Wet, V. 

P^tsAlAchd 

What,/)ro, 

E^zi 

When, ad. 

E^ziki 

Where, ad. 

Einu, EirA 

Which, 

Eiu, E^ziti 

White, a. 

Eekia, Kepo or 
Eecha 

White-ant, n. 

M^khrr 

Who, pro. 

Soru, Sopord 

Why, ad. 

K^ziu 

Wide, a. 

ZA, M^iA 

VTidow, n. 

SAthAmipvomA 

Widower, n. 

ThAmi, SAmiiuA 

Wife, n. 

EimA 

Wind, n. 

Tikhra 

Wind-pipe, n. 

MAzaro 

Wiili, prep. 

ZA 

"Within, prep. 

Nu 

Woman, n. 

ThAnuma 

Wood, n. 

Si 

Wrist, n. 

BuchA 

Write, V. 

LAshi-rulAchA 

Yam, 71 . 

PdzA 

Ye, pro. 

NAko 

Year,>«. 

Chi, Titchi 

Yellow, a. 

LoihA 

Yes, ad. 

U, UwA 

Yesterday, n. 

Ndu . . 

Yon, pro. 

No • 
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An Account of the Mahodr Bhtts. — T. H. Hendlet, Surgeon, Jaijpir 

Angency^ Itujpiitand, • 

a plato.) 

Much has been written on the subject of the Bhils, but it may not be 
thought uninteresting to give an account of those members of the race who 
reside in the hilly tracts of Maiw^ir, as there they have perhaps best pre- 
served their individuality. I have been able to collect a good deal of in- 
formation, whilst residing amongst them as Surgeon of the Maiw^r Bbfl 
Corps, and have in addition derived mucli benefit from the local knowledge 
of Th^kur Gambhir Singh, a Uathor Chief settled in the Tracts. Major 
Gunning, Commandant of the Bhil Corps, has kindly read the bulk of 
my paper, and has also furnished a large number of valuable notes, without 
which it would have been difiicult to complete the subject — to both these* 
gentlemen my best thanks ai*e due. ^ 

Heligion. — In the present day, the religion of the Bbfl is one of igno- 
rance and fear, modified more or less by contact with powerful and formed 
faiths ; in some parts of Khandesb, for example, Muhammadanism has been 
the prevailing influence, in Maiwar Brahmanism. In the hilly tracts, the 
erection of cairns, usually on hill tops ; the adoption of Shiva and his con- 
sort as symbols of the powers of terror and darkness ; the construction of 
stone platforms on which stand blocks, smeared with red paint ; the sacri- 
fice of animals* and tradition of human oblations ; the use of effigies of the 
horse, are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 

Caii'ns . — Piles of^oose stones, solid or hollowed out in the centre, or 
mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high hills, the supposed sthdns 
or seats of the gods or goddesses, usually the latter — in or on these are 
arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images of the horse. I have 
seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near Khairwara, four feet 
in diameter and as many deep, filled with these images, each of which was 
about four inches in length. On the platforms the effigies are ranged in 
rows, often with many broken chirdghs (clay dishes) in front of them ; in 
these §hi ,or oil had been burnt, and the stones and horses wtre blackened 
with grease. *Above wave on long bamboos pieces of rag, a universal custom 
amongst Hindus, Muhammadans, and even Christians ( Homan Catholics), 
who often leave a shred of clothing on a pole or neighbouring bush as tribute 
to the guardian or deity of the shrine. It will be noted hereafter that some 
of tlwse cairns or platforms are erected to the memory of the dead, but this 
is, perhaps, due to the supposition that the spirits of the deceased go to 
the hill deities. 

U u 
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The oommon explanation of the oonatruction of cairns and horses is as 
follows : — Heaven is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the 
souls of the dead have to reach it bj a very painful and weary journey, 
which can be avoided to some extent during life by ascending high hills, 
and there depositing images of the horse — which, in addition to reminding 
the gods of the work already accomplished, shall serve as chargers upon 
which the soul may ride a stage to bliss. The more modest make a hollow 
clay eflBgy, with an opening in the rear, into which the spirit can creep. An 
active Bhfl may, in this fashion, materially shorten the journey after death : 
both men and women follow the custom* 

Sir, J, Malcolm says, They (the Bluls) reverence the horse ^ and do 
** not mount him ; all their legends*’ (as far as Major Gunning and I can dis* 
cover, the people of the Tracts appear to have no legends) ** hinge upon him, 
** they make mud horses which thej* range mund the idol** ; this they do in the 
fort at Khairwaf-a “ and promise to mount liim, if he will hear their prayer”. 
This superstitious adoration, which is quite universal amongst them, and 
which exists in parts of the Tracts wlUre a living hoi*8e is almost unknown, 
might, perhaps, seem to favour a Turanian connexion, and be a relic of a 
life in which the horse was of some use to them, as it is now with the races 
who live on and by his swiftness (Tdra, swiftness as of the horse). The cus- 
tom is a common one. In a paper on ^ Nooks and Corners in Bengal’ (Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI), the author notices that the villagers 
offer clay horses at the foot of a tree near Plobsey ; these people were probably 
Muhammadans, as Ja’far Sharif in his j^andn-i-lsUm mentions this as a 
custom amongst them. A ^ifl explanation for the ascent of hills is the 
desire to obtain offspring. The Rajput adores the hoi^e, as be does bis sword, 
])iB elephant, and furniture of war, at the Dasahra, In^llation of Chiefs, &c., 
but much in the same sense as the K&yath his writing materials, the fencer 
bis sticks, or the bania his account-books ; to biin, therefore, we cannot 
look for the origin of the Bhil custom. 

FUUform of stone, or ethdne^ on which arel* placed slabs upright, 
generally plain, or merely named after a god and daubed with red paint, 
sqmetimes carved to represent Hanum^u, quite an aboriginal deity if not 
the deified aborigine himself. The deity to whom the slabs are dedicated is 
\isaally Mah^deva ; occasionally a regular Dev&ngan, or court of gods, is 
formed around the real object of worship, but this is accidaatal* T have 
neither seen nor heard of any gigantic stone mqnuments existing in the 
Rh(l country, cither Menhirs or Cromlechs, as found in the Dakhin, nor 
should we expect to find them where pre-eminently a village system flourish- 
es, as amongst tije Bbils : such works require a powerful and united pgoplo 
for their eonstructlon. The erection of a slab is perhaps as good an evidence 
of the existence of this Tnranian cusiom as the presence of a huge and in- 
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destructible monumetit. The favourite deities are Mahideva, Bddra, the 
god of terror who is to be appeased with blood, aud his even more awftil 
consort Pdrvatf, Devf, M6t&« Malcolm says — “ They reverence chiefly Ma* 
“ hddev, and Si tala M&tfi, also Phillbld Mdt4, in cholera and epidemic sick* 
“ ness — Kalibdi Badrib^i, and*Gdn§b‘d(, sraall-pox.** In the tracts the first 
of all goddesses is Samuda Mnt& ; her athdn is near the village of Dhelana, 
about eight miles north of Khairwari. Mabfideva and Hanum^n are wor- 
shipped in every village. Local deities are numerous, and are named after the 
hill or neighbouring village ; the most-famed in the Khairw&ra district are* 
Kani6larb&pji, one of the largest p^ls, or villages, in the tracts, and Vajar 
Mdt4,t at Jawara, where are the famous silver and lead mines. The Bhil 
women worship this, their Juno Lucina, for offspring ; the temple is in the 
valley ; and in the outer hall, by favour of tlie priest, British officers often 
spend the hot part of the day, when on the march. The Bhil sipdhis saMm 
to the image within the cell, but say it is of little use doing so, as the power 
of the goddess has failed since British influence became supreme ; as proof 
they mention the desertion of the mines. Most Bhils think the strong 
English Gods too much for the weak deities of their country, hence their 
desire to embrace Brahmanism, which comes within the scope of their under- 
standing, raising them in the social scale, and, where there are Brahman 
native officers, giving them, in their opinion, a better chance of promotion. 
This feeling the Brahmans are not slow to take advantage of, and it requires 
great vigilance to defeat them. Such a readiness of adaptation would no 
doubt, as in the case of the Sant^ls, render them eager listeners to Cliris- 
tian Missionaries, but their circumstances require that the teaching should 
be of the simplest form, directed to them as a whole tribe rather than to 
individuals. Their main object is social advancement, and this they may well 
think would be most easily secured by reverencing the strong English Gods ; 
their character would lead, however, to the conclusion that interest alone 
would not long remain the ruling motive. 

Other local deities are— 

Ambdo Mdta, at Limbarwai-a oh the Gujarfit border. 

Thur Mdtd, at Thiir, 

Bhar M&td, at Amajrl 

Karah Mfitfi, at Dankiwfird. 

Pipldhfn Mdta, on the Thdr Hill. 

Bholiya Dewat, at Bflak. 

Dor Matd, £tt Daildnd. 

Here might be noted that the tombs of fakirs, bairdgfs, &o., are re- 
spected. These individuals, called Bhabha, meet with some attention in life. 

* Named after the hill on which it stands, 
t Near B£ri village in the Ddngarpur state. 
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One near Khairwaf A is noted for bis possession of the virtue of perpetual 
ehastity, which he preserves under constant temptation ! 

Sacrifices , — Long before the British power was felt in Maiwfir, the 
Bhils sacridced human beings. I have not been able to discover whether 
the*victims were captives, or trained for the ])urpose, as amongst the Khonds, 
but am informed that the priests encouraged the people, and gave them 
every opportunity of seeing the sacrifice. Goats are now offered to MAtA or 
Devi, and the oblation is devoured by the worshipper. The tradition of 
human sacrifice exists amongst the Minas ; a goat is still offered daily at 
the shrine of Ambadevi, at Amber, the ancient capital of DhundAr,or Jaipur, 
as a substitute for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacii- 
ficed at the same place. 

At installations at Jodhpur, bufialoos and goats are sacrificed in front 
of the four-armed Devi and thrown down the rock face of the fort, so again 
at the very ancient temple of Devi on the Chitor Hill. These are probably 
relics of aboriginal worship, rather than imitations of the offerings to 
KAIi or DurgA, for they have existed from time immemorial, against the 
general feeling of the llajpdt who is more a Vaislinavi than a Shivait, 
although there are not wanting indications that the last named sect are 
attaining the pre-eminence. The Sirolu Minds are much addicted to sacri- 
fice ; the Bhil delights in blood, and no one enjoys the DasahrA slaughter 
more than he, although his greed for the flesh is no doubt a great induce- 
ment to slaying the animal. 

Pi'iests, — These are termed ** Waties*’ or ** Jogis^’, and belong to the 
Jogi caste, with whom the Bhils oat and drink. Brahmans and BairAgis 
are revered, but as a Kao of BAnswara once said, “ They beat tliem too’*. A 
case in point was noted at KhairwafA ; a fakir near that station was attacked 
by Bhils, his tongue tom out and face mutilated, merely because he concealed 
a rupee in bis mouth, and the thieves were determined to have it, and disliked 
his hypocrisy. 

Ideas of Heaven, — The Bhil has a very din#Mea of a future state. He 
believes the soul goes before his gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places tl^y live^J in during life. He also holds that there is a limited transmi- 
gration of souls, especially in spirits becoming evil ones. Eclipses and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies are deemed to be the play of their gods, and 
they howl with the Hindu v?hen the moon is eclipsed. Unlike thsrKhonSs and 
other wild races, they do not consider that a man-eating tiger has within him 
the spirit of a victim, who assists him in his raids"; this superstition I found 
csommon on the slopes of Mount A'bd amongst the Hindu religious men, 
especially at the shrine of the Muni Vasishtha, the reputed originator of,^;he 
hill. 1 was told % one of the BrAhmans that the soul of a departed bro- 
t^r had enter^ the body of a tiger, but up to the time of my visit had 
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contented himself with disturhing by bis howls the devotions of the holy 
brethren. 

A writer in J* A. S. B., Vol. VIII,, of 1839, notices the accumulation of 
mud horses about Abd, which he says are thought to be placed at spots of 
victory. There seems to be nb trace of serpent worship amongst them, • 

Festivals , — The Bliils keep uf^ the Holi and the Dasahra, as they are 
then afforded opportunities of drinking to excess, and so indulging themselves, 
that at these seasons they appear more like beasts than men. Although it 
is stated tliat the Holi has always been observed amongst them, it does not 
appear that its origin is other than pure Hindu, as the mode of celebration 
does not differ from that in vogue elsewhere. It is kept up ten days, guldl 
(red powder) is thrown about, dances take place, rude jests are made, and the 
women attack and insult travellers until they release themselves by paying 
a small ffne. The Bh^gar Bhils (J. A. S. B., Vol. IX., 18-10) are said to 
keep up the Holi fire throughout the year. 

There are two feasts in the year, though not at fixed times, although 
the cultivators hold one at the ingathering of harvest. 

Fairs are attended in the Tracts, and afford opportunities for feasting. 
All Bhils worship at Ilakabufith, seven miles from Khairw^ra, a shrine which 
is said to have been discovered h}^ one of their people 900 years ago. 

Supei'siitions , — Foremost amongst these is the belief in witches (dd- 
kran) and the power of the witch-finders (hhopas) to detect them. 

Any one who is willing and has a grievance, sickness, or otherwise, has 
only to bribe a witch-finder sufficiently to obtain a victim, generally the 
wife or relative of an enemy, who is at once swung, head downwards, on a 
tree, where she is tortured by applications of red pepper to her eyes, nostrils, 
&c. Not twenty years ago, during the rains, a woman was swung in this 
way in the presence of British officers, who were unable to rescue her, as 
an impassable river lay between them. Sliould the unlucky woman escape 
death, she is turned out of the village, or, perhaps, the bliopa finds out under 
the influence of another domeuvy that he was mistaken. The crime was a 
very common one, and even now cases are often reported, and where detec- 
tion follows, the witch-fiyders are severely punished. 

At the confluence of the S6n river with the Myhi, four miles from 
Kbairwara, I met a grey-haired man, who conmlained that^he was turned 
out oi^the pf^Js by the inhabitants, who said thafliis presence ruined their 
crops ; he had been tried for murder, but acquitted for want of evidence, the 
people, however, thought that the curse of Heaven was upon him. 

Bhils are firm believers in omens ; for example, a person sneezing, or a 
cat^assing him, would make a man return home without accomplishing the 
work he had set out to do, A lizard also is looked upon as a harbinger of 
good or evil under certain conditions. They believe in Bhdts and C^u|*aUs 
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(mde and female departed spirits), They wear oharms or amulets on 
their right forearm and (women especially) on the head, to keep away the 
spirits. These charms are generally pieces of blue string with seven knots 
on them, each knot being tied on whilst the witch-finder recites someincanta- 
tiofi ; the knots are covered with metal to keep them undefiled. They are 
bound on during' the Holi, Dasahri, or other festivals. 

Career of a Bhil flrom birth to death. Birth . — Tlie woman is aided 
by her female friends, and should there be a eaye femme amongst the 
people of other castes, she may be consulted in difficult cases^ otherwise 
their trust is in Devi, who is probably as valuable as the midwives, who 
usually shut up the woman in a warm hut, and even in cases of hoemor* 
rhage, apply warm cloths, and administer hot-spiced drinks. Cross birtlis, 
as amongst most uncultivated people, are rare, and if they occur, are either 
left to the goddess, or presenting parts are hooked or amputated in accordance 
with the advice of the most knowing person, male or female, in the district 
—in this, however, there is little distinction between Hindu and BhiL The 
mother remains impure twenty days, an intermenstrual peric^. Guns 
are fired at the birth of a boy, and friends are feasted. The child is named by 
either a Br&hman or a Waiti, after some astrological jugglery. Examples of 
names will be given hereafter. The child is suckled two or three years. 
Twin births are not thought to be common. 

The fact of the general adoption of polygamy would appear to indicate 
a natural preponderance of female births, and at the same time prove the 
absence of the crime of infanticide. This may be further demonstrated by the 
observation that “ old maids of 40 to 45 years of age are constantly seen 
about Khairwar4 carrying wood, <tc”. The children are wrapped in clothes 
after birth and placed in round cradles of bamboo. The father teaches the 
boy to hunt, fish, &c., and he is said to be a man in his twelfth year, hunting 
on his own account in his fifteenth. 

jifomflyc.— There is no fixed time for marriage : any time after the 
girVs tenth year, when she first dresses with sclK decency, will do. When 
the time has arrived, the father sets out in search of a bride for bis son. She 
must not be a cousin, nor one of his own clan, although of coarse of the 
tribe. Wlmn the girl is found, she is placed on a stool, under which six 
pail are thrown, the boy’s father now puts one rupee and twelve pais in her 
hand, with a quantity of rft, which the girl before rising thaows bfebind 
h«r back— thus is the betrothal completed; The bridegroom always pays 
ddpa (money) for his bride to'her guardian, — a clear case of purchase. 

On an appointed day (at puberty), tbe marriage takes place, a priest 
oifia&y performs tiie ceremony, tbe Besses of tbe bride and bridegroom 
knotted together, ind they walk hand in band round the assembly collected 
tngcaee thmr union. Tlienris a least, and in some places offerings are made to 
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Gotaiaji in the wall of the hut, but these with other portions of the rite are 
Hindu. The girl is placed on the shoulders of her relations, one after the 
other, one leg hanging down before, one behind, and danced round in a circle, , 
all over the village until she is half dead, and they too weary for further 
exertion. • * ^ 

In the absence of a Waiti, any elderly member of the family or party 
may join the pair together. The number of wives is limit^ by inclination 
and wealth alone, it rarely exceeds two. The following incident would seem 
to prove that the bond is not a very strong one. At a shooting party, a 
man had the misfortune to lose an eye ; as the other organ was showing signs 
of sympathetic irritation, its removal was recommended, but declined, as 
the sepoy’s seven wives — he said — would support him if only blind, but 
with a blemished one-eyed unlucky husband would have nothing to do. 
I heard afterwards that they forsook him, in spite of their promises, when 
blindness ensued. A sepoy had two children born by different mothers on 
the same day when I was at Khairwara. The girl has no choice in the 
selection of a husband. Widows may re-marry. The women are very chaste, 
and rarely have intrigues with strangers. An attempt of this kind on the 
part of a foreigner lately gave rise to trouble, the whole p^ resenting the 
outrage. The men of the Maiwar Bhil Corps leave their wives at home, 
making almost nightly, often very long journeys, to be with them. Large 
families are not uncommon. An unchaste woman would not be married ; if 
she were, she and her husband would become outcasts. The adulterer 
is fined 240 Sh^hinsh&hi rupees (or about Ils. 187 Imperial) ; if the 
woman be married, the husband receives the money, and may repudiate his 
wife if he please, and so she becomes an oulcaste, otherwise she escapes 
punishment. For a virgin tlie offender pays Ks. GO (Sbdhinshahi, the 
Udaipur currency), £y;id marries the girl. Women may be divorced for 
adultery, cases being settled by the panchayat. 

Death and Burial , — The Bbii becomes an old man in his fiftieth or 
sixtieth year, and is then l^|ated by his people with consideration. 

When a death takes place, the body is carried to the burning place, 
usually near a river, the hair is removed, the corpse washed, and money put 
in the mouth. It ^ then placed upon the pile, and the friends walk round 
with burning wood and then light it. After washing they retire, one of their 
number Coning occasionally to see that the cremation progreslbes favourably* 
After having consulted a priest, they go to select the bones, taking with them 
several small earthen pots, a larger vessel of eai’th, and a little rice. The lat- 
ter is cooked, and placed with the large pot, filled with water, upon the ashes, 
while the bones placed in an earthen vessel are put in the hollow of a tree^ 
and afterwards buried or taken to some sacred spot neais or at Kheirw^i* 
A bone or some teeth are carried either to the S4mbl6ji Sit^, the Qptin);yi 
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Hirer in the B&nswlrl Distrioti or to the stream which runs through Banesh- 
war in the Dungarpdr District, and thrown in to help the deceased on his 
way to Paradise, or to prevent the manes troubling the living* Any kind 
of wood that will burn is used in the pile. The whole ceremony is Hindui 
exc;ppting the non-performance of the true hriya harm^ the breaking of the 
skull and its a^^tendant ceremonies. Other castes or tribes reject this rite, 
but they are I believe all lower ones, and the fact may be with them also a 
link with a life in which their ancestors were not Aryans, On the eleventh 
day the friends shave, on the twelfth feast jogis, and again at the end of the 
year. No tombs or cenotaphs arc constructed, but a few days after death, a 
relative of the deceased Ls said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and connex* 
ions proceed to the place, and erect a platform of stones, and leave there 
a quantity of food and liquor. There is no tradition of general burial, but 
the corpse of the first person who dies in a village of small-pox is interred 
in the earth for a time ; if no one else dies of the disease, the body is soon 
taken up and burnt: M4ti objects to fire, hence the custom. Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the Vindhya Bhils bury their dead ; but in this 
and many other respects they seem to differ from the race as it exists in 
Maiwar. 

The Bhil man generally wears a dirty rag round his head, the hair 
being either plaited into a tail or two, or wound up and- fastened with a 
comb of wood, and a waistcloth of limited length. Ho rarely wears any- 
thing more, even at festivals ; as a rule he has nothing upon his feet. His 
arms are the bow and arrow. ^ The bow, with the exception of two links of 
gut, is entirely made of bamboo, even to the string which is fastened in a 
very simple but ingenious fashion. A seasoned weapon requires the exer- 
tion of some strength in its use. The arrow is a ree4 tipped with an iron 
spike, either flat and sharp, or like a nail, or blunt for sport (yide plate). The 
Bbll although very patient is not a good marksman, yet his weapon is a formi- 
dable Une. His quiver is a piece of strong bamboo^ matting, and he generally 
carries in it with his arrows one of hardened wood with a soft piece of tinder- 
Bke wood, with wliicb be can produce fii*e by friction. The weapons are 
very like those described as in use amongst the Lepcha||^ of Sikkim. They 
are mentioned in Herodotus as the national weapon of certain Indians ; 
and Sirohi, whence the Bhil arrows come, derives its ancient n§me* ‘ S^rdi* 
(Sirobi) from e6r or wdr, a reed, a proof of the very great antiquity of these 
weapons* The men (of position) wear earrings ; the whole lobe is bored 
along the edge, and loaded witb little rings usually of gold. The favourite 
ornmnent is one which passes behind the whole ear from top to bottom, like 
tiie or large nese-ring of married women ; the same ring there calfed 
is worn by thp men of the Coromandel coast* The richer men are 
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fond of jewellery especially the silver waist belts — the kumarcdi and hamar-- 
pattd of their neighbours. Those who can afford it have guns and swords, 
but these are not national weapons. They do not tatoo the body. The hair 
is worn long in their homes, but tied up abroad. 

Tlie men usually shave tlfe face, but somefcimcs wear a beard, as far* as 
I have observed, a scanty one. T^e head may be shaved, but a top knot is 
always left. Shaving is a sign of mourning. 

Females , — In the villages where there are Hindus, the dress is that of 
the women about them, but in the hills they generally wear only a simple 
waistcloth, rather more full than that of the men, reaching half way down 
their well-formed legs. Occasionally they use the small kanchlt (corset), worn 
by the women of Gujarat, and they adopt the mode of the inhabitants of 
the same province in dressing their hair, which is parted into little squares, 
and covered with small globular grape-like ornaments. They wear on their 
arms and legs the lac and glass churU of the poor Hindu ; but their nation- 
al bangles and bracelets are made of brass, and are sharj>-edged, rough, and 
worn smooth by friction alone, often causing ulceration in the process. In 
a set of bracelets are four rings (vide plate) — 

1. A plain bevelled ring. 

2. One semi-oval in section, grooved across obliquely. 

3. A double plain flat ring. ^ 

4. A rough grooved ring with an octagonal boss. 

Weight for one arm, 6i ounces. 

For the leg are five ornaments — 

1 and 2. Two plain rings (semi-oval in section). 

3 and 4. Two flattened sharp-edged ones. 

5. A AA shaj)ed ornament, worn only by married women. 
Weight of bangles for one leg, 11 J ounces. Total weight of brass orna- 
ments, 35i ozs., or 2 lbs. 31 ozs., an enormous load to drag about tlic hills, 
although nothing to be compared with a Hindu Patrani, who will wear half 
a mauud on a festival day. The young women wear necklaces of beads, and 
the children are kept without dress to an advanced age ; sometimes, however, 
having a bead or charm by way of pudendal ornament. 

Manufactures,^ &c.— -The Blnl brings in grass and wood and a few sup- 
plies to Rajput villages, where he purchases ornaments, arrows, &e. He 
collectf glif, *and sells it to neighbouring baniis, also honey, which is 
procured by smoking out the bees with burning cowdung, and then cutting 
open the comb and catching the honey in an earthen pot. 

Agriciilture. — The system of agriculture is very rude. The ground is 
merely scratched below or near the hut of the labourer, and the se^ 
thrown in broadcast. The ploughing takes place during the rains. Wood 
is burnt as a manure ; the fields are surrounded with temporary hedgss of 
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thorn bushes to keep off animals ; irrigation is not undertaken from wells 
by the Bbil proper ; well water is used for drinking alone, but for this pur- 
pose even he has a more simple oontrivanoe, namely, digging a pit in the 
dry bed of a river, and thus easily securing an abundant supply by filtra- 
tioh. He loses not a drop of rain, however, ^if it can be avoided ; he builds 
walls of loose stones, earthed up with soil, across the narrow valleys, and so 
forms a series of terraces, on which ho grows rice, maize, dtc. 

The patels or cultivators in the Rajput villages irrigate and grow many 
other crops. Indian Corn appears always to have been the staple food. The 
grain is stored up, the fresh ears of maize are much liked, and the ripe grain 
in the season costs about twelve annas a maund. Grass is cut on the hill sides 
and summits, where it seems most to abound, made into bundles, a dozen 
or more of which are transfixed by a long sharp-pointed bamboo with a peg 
half way down to prevent slipping, and carried, perhaps, several miles by the 
women to sell or store up ; the stacks are on raised platforms, machans, or 
high up in the tree branches. The principal source of wealth is undoubted- 
ly the rearing of cattle on the hills. The women take the cows and goats out 
to graze on the mountain sides, which have been worn into thousands of 
paths by generations of animals. A man's position is estimated by the 
number of cows he has. 

A Bhil village, or p6l, is a collection of houses scattered 
sometimes for miles along the sides of the hills. There are no bauias, 
these with the p&tels reside in Rdjput villages or those belonging to Chiefs 
of mixed blood. A platform of stones and earth is generally erected on the 
slope of a hill, and on this is raised a loose stone wall ; the roof is of timber 
and fiat tiles. In some {daces, os at Abd, the villages are mere thatched 
bee-hives. The huts are substantial, commodious^and clean, often having a 
courtyard in the centre : the back of the building usually looks towards a 
hill to enable the owner to fiee to its summit when his fears suggest a hos- 
tile approach. In the Tracts many deserted and ruined houses may be seen, 
but a p4l itself is never abandoned. Sometimes*^ there are the mere platforms 
on which huts have never been built as safer spots or better soil have been 
aecored, or perhaps more often, their homes have been burnt over their heads 
by their R^jpdt masters as punishment for crime. ^ 

The B^pdt villages are built on the sides of hills down into the plains, 
leaving the Wott of the Chief overshadowing and overawing them abov^; here, 
however, the houses are crowded together, and a wall surrounds the whole. 
In a Bhil p41, the huts are often half a mile apart. A community such as 
that of Bufla, which formerly numbered a thousand houses and three times 
as many bows, would therrfore occupy a considerable extent of country. 

Poo<!U--Tb8 Bhil rejects nothing, except perhaps home-fed pork, ho 
wUl eat the bodies of dead animals— and even beef if he dared. Some time 
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since a cut off the legs of two eaters of the sacred cow and planned 

the stumps into boiling oil. The mainstay, as before stated, is maize, then 
comes rice ; they like goat’s flesh, which is most often eaten after being first 
used as an oblation, fish, and fruit, especially nim {Azadirachta Indica) and 
jdmtin {Syz^gium Zamholanufi) berries. They preserve caste amongst 
themselves, especially when Hindus .are at hand ; they eat together, but two 
people never use the same plate or leaf. They will drink raw spirits out of 
a bottle from their hollowed hands or even in a glass, when only their of- 
ficers are near them — they really enjoy gettinf^drunk ; the women, do drink, 
but not to such excess as the men, and if they should be unfortunate, remain 
indoors, the degrading spectacle of an intoxicated woman is, therefore, rarely 
seen. Their favourite beverage, which is used on all festive occasions, and 
which is prepared by the Bhils themselves, or a kal^l or liquor-seller, who 
resides in every village, is the spirit distilled from the flower of the Mhowa 
tree {Baacia latifolia)^ The Khond and other races use the same spirit, 
and the bear appreciates the flowers. Every tree has its owner, however 
remote in the jungle. The liquor is not very strong when made in the vil- 
lages, I was compelled twice to re-distil some obtained in Erinpdrd before 
it would bui’n in a spirit lamp. A four-anna bottle, however, of Phdl Ddrd, 

* flowery spirit’, will rejoice the heart of a Bhil, 

The Bhil knows little of cooking, he has as furniture a charpdi, a few 
kotis or large earthen pots for grain, a brass lo{a or two, as many eai> 
then pots, and when there is a baby, a cradle in which to swing it. 

His agricultural implements are a rough sort of spade, a kulhdri or 
hatchet, a khanti or crowbar with a sharp point, a khurpd for cutting grass, 
a ploqgh and a common piece of flat wood which takes the place of a harrow. 

Customs.—The Bhil is taught to hunt by his father and friends ; he will 
shoot small game and not fear to attack large. He is a capital huntsman, 
trackmg and marking down tigers, panthers, and bears, knowing all their 
haunts, tlie best places to shoot them, the paths they take and all those 
points so essential to success in great game shooting ; they will remember for 
years the spots where tigers have been disposed of, and all the oircumstanoes 
connected with their death. 

The Bhil will hims^ attack a leopard and, with his sword, aided by his 
friends, cut him in pieces. No one, not even the Khond, can excel or even 
equal him* in, tracking men. He is very skilful in snaring game, and will 
destroy a hare in this fashion. 

A party assembles in an open place surrounded by trees, a hare is start- 
ed, one man alone shows himself, and runs a few yards after the animal which 
flies to the edge of the circle, whence another foe darts out and frightens Im 
back, the manoeuvre is repeated until at last the poor cr^ture drops frona 
exhaustion. 
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^Tlie hunter is very patient, he will sit for hours to get a chance shot at 
a Bsh ; should he miss, as he usually does, his arrows float, and when his 
quiver is empty, he jumps into the stream and brings them out again al- 
though the pool may be swaiming with alligators. 

» He is a clever fisherman, often cutting off part of a stream ^ith a net- 
work arrangement of stones and bushps, through which the water passes 
leaving the fish behind, he also nets the stream, swimming into the river to 
secure his prey. • Almost eve^ Bhil,'man, woman, and child, can swim ; tliey 
generally jump into the wateHeet foremost, they will dive to great depths 
and long distances, and to avoid risk from bites of alligators usually go into 
the streams in large numbers. These creatures they also deter further by 
striking the water with the foreparts of their feet, progi*e8sing Maltese fa- 
shion, forming line and shouting. With a lino of noisy Bhils to keep alliga- 
tors away, a bath in the Maiwdr streams and lakes can be very safely 
indulged in. With these precautions a single Bhil does not fear to enter the 
pool to remove his arrows or wounded fish. The traveller may occasional- 
ly see large parties of women and children enjoying tlie pleasure of a good 
swim in the hill torrents, while some of their friends sit on the banks play- 
ing the flute, or herding the flocks. 

The forest paths are narrow^ necessitating marching in Indian file, a 
mode of progress which men and women generally pre^rve when the road 
is wide enough to walk otherwise. 

The Bhil is an excellent woodman, knows the shortest cuts over the 
bills, can w^alk the roughest paths and climb the steepest crags without 
slipping or feeling distressed. He is often called in old Sanski-it works Vend- 
puka, Child of the Forest; Pdl Indra, Lord of the Pass — these names well 
describe his character ; his country is approached through narrow defiles — 
Pdl or Nal (a causeway). Through these none can pass without his per- 
mission. In former days he always levied ‘ rakhwdli’ or black-mail, and even 
now native travellers find him quite ready to assert what he deems his just 
rights. It has been stated that when the mutineers of the Cavalry detach- 
ment stationed at Khairwayd attempted to escape through the hills in 
1858-9, they were comiTelled to return in many instances, as the Bhils 
stripped them of everything, even their clothes, 

Thoagh robbers, and timorous, owing to ages of ^11 -treatment, tlie 
men are brave when trusted, and very faithful ; they have beeia lookt^l upon 
by the Hdjpdts as wild beasts to be hunted down as vermin, and are now 
only banning to feel themselves men. There is a great difference in this 
respect between the inhabitants of the district round K hair ward and those 
more remote. At the time the .Maiwdr Bhil Corps was raised, it was thought 
necessaiy to pay Certain Thd4f:urs for their supposed influence over the ]6hils, 
but their aid in obtaining recruits was almost nominal, and is now useless, as 
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service in the regiment is so popular, that hosts of applicants appear vrhen-» 
ever a vacancy occurs, and men are willing to be drilled for a year or 
before receiving pay rather than run the risk of final rejection. At the 
same time, though earnest good soldiers, they object to serving at a long 
distance from their homes ; they would, however, in all probability not de- 
cline a temporary absence. 

History proves them always to have been faithful to their nominal 
put sovereigns, especially in their adversity. 

The Bhil is a merry soul loving a jest, the better if a bannia or cheat- 
ing ko^wdl be the object of sport. 

Laws and Government. — Crimes are almost invariably punished by 
fine, with in some cases confiscation, and the awards now given have been in 
use from time immemorial. 

The heads of villages and other men of mark form a panchAyat, and 
arbitrate and adjudicate in all cases both civil and criminal. Such has been 
always the custom. Where the Rajput has the Bhil in his power, his justice 
is stern enough, decapitation, burning his pal, &c., for even minor crimes. 

Murder , — A murderer was formerly cither killed by the friends of the 
victim or fined Rupees 240 (Ruj)ees 187 Imperial), twelve bullocks, as many 
goats, and jars of wine, and had a dozen arrows fired into his back. The fine 
is now the only punishment, the additional penalties have long since been 
discontinued. 

Adulter }/ laws of divorce and punishment for this crime have 
been already noticed. 

Theft , — The thief has to restore twice the value of the property stolen, 
and is fined from Rupees 5 to 10 Imperial. 

Treachery . — In this case there is a general plunder of the possessions 
of the guilty person, and in addition he becomes subj^t to any award the 
panebayat may afterwards decree against him, should he wish to re-esta- 
blish himself in his village. 

The headman in a village is called a Gammaiti, The office is usually 
hereditary, subject to confirmation of the Rajput suzerain, when he has the 
will to exercise his power or feels able to support an adverse order. Some of 
those men are really h|reditary Chiefs, and are held responsible for the peace 
of their pals. 

^'he B^ils are locally very clannish, but have not the elements necessa- 
ry to form a great people : a man thinks only of his pal and his neighbour^, 
and is unmoved by outward changes of government, which affect him but 
very remotely. There is no tradition of a king amongst them, although Raj- 
put chronicles mention one, who was succeeded or rather supplanted by the 
Gahlot, Bapa Rawul, the descendant of the Balabhi moaarchs and ancestor 
of the Rands of Udaipur. Oevtain chiefs of mixed race, notably Ogdni and 
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Punarwa, are supposed to have more influence than RAjputs of pure descent. 
On the female side these men are Bhils ; they aflect, however, to be pure 
Ksbatriyas, although they have certain privileges, such as applying the tika 
or mark of investiture on the forehead of the Ran&s of Udaipur, which aro 
due entirely to services rendered by their ancestors as Bhils or semi- Bhils. 

Tenure ofFroperty^ ^c , — The lands held at the will of the landlord, 
the Rajput, nominally. The Bhil makes a will by calling all his family 
around him when he is dying, and telling them verbally how he wishes his 
property disposed of. If he die too suddenly to make a will, the wife and 
son, if on good terms, succeed, and support the rest of the family, that is, 
those who were dependent upon the deceased ; if not friendly, the wife takes 
all ; in default of wife or son, a brother succeeds, and so on ; the daughters 
and other female' relations (except the wife) do not succeed unless by will. 

The prominence of the wife in the testament shows that she is looked 
upon as an equal, while the disposition to a brother in the absence of direct 
heirs male, proves that there is a desire to keep the property in the family 
of the man, and to obtain one who will best be able to support the weak sur- 
vivors. 

Quarrels . — Should a quarrel arise, which cannot be settled by arbitra- 
tion, the inhabitants of one or two or more allied pals turn out and fight 
with their foes. They let down their long hair and begin the conflict with 
their bows and arrows — the women looking on encouraging them from the 
hills and displaying also great bravery and humanity in aiding the wounded 
of either side indifferently —occasionally seeking a truce for a general refresh- 
ment ; when rested, they commence again. Very little damage as a rule is done, 
there is much noise with a great expenditure of arrows, but few are wounded, 
as they are but poor shots, especially under excitement. They show them- 
selves very skilful iii^^taking advantage of cover, and, I am told, when in the 
Maiwir Bhil Corps are quite at home at “ Sheltered Trench Exercise”. A 
dead or badly wounded man generally brings on a truce, which is obtained 
by the suppliant party waving a piece of cloth or running round in a 
circle. A noisy talk then ensues, all, however, being still armed, to resume 
battle at a moment’s notice, should occasion require. The solemn adminis- 
tration of opium (the drug used in most cases of murder and suicide) by 
the jogis or gammaitis secures peace, and a grand feast and debauch on 
mhowa spirit fellows. Battle is generally preceded by the dance Cklled 
Qbanna — they have a war-song of loud and very unmusical abuse, with 
magical incantations and nonsense. Quarrels between individuals are gen- 
erally settled by arbitration, the more easily as, though quick-tempered, the 
Bhils are very good-natured, even in their very rough play. Immediately 
strangers approach the p&ls, the Bhils rush to the hills, attacking only when 
they feel themselves strong enough to master. When a single man is in 
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danger, and requires assistance, he brings all his friends around him hy raising 
a peculiar trembling cry the ‘ kilki’ (doubtless from ‘ kil’, a sound ; ‘ kilkili’, a 
joyous sound), produced by rapidly striking the hollowed hand against the 
mouth while shouting. The kilki is heard in the hills at a great distance, and 
is the usual signal for all gatherings, men and women taking it up one after 
the other. 

It may be observed here that Bhils do not run a muck and attack 
every one they meet indiscriminately, as the Moplahs do, although when 
inflamed with drink, they will attempt to attack a real or fancied enemy. 
This remark applies to the race as well as to individuals. 

Divisions of time, &o.—Of time little account is taken. The Bhil 
never knows his own age; one man is a ‘jawan*, youth, another a ‘bhabha, 
old man. The month is a lunar one, the year is called “ bar” (wf^w). 

Sports . — They have no games of chance. The only children’s toys are 
of mud or ears of corn. The boys and men play a game with sticks and a ball 
made of rags, sometliing like football and hockey combined, without much 
aim, but with plenty of spirit. They sometimes run races, and enjoy football 
when at Khairwara, playing without shoes ; they prefer, however, sitting 
quietly talking and singing. They play upon a flute made of a piece of 
bamboo, pierced with three or four large holes with a hot iron ; the sound is 
sweet and simple without time or rythm. The men often play as they come 
from the fields in single file, some of the party singing to the accompani- 
ment. Amongst the Minas two flutes are often played at once, one serving 
as an echo to the other. It is customary for one man to sing a verse of a 
song, and for another to reply in a slightly different key. The Minas in 
this respect seem to be more advanced than the Bhils ; the words of the songs 
are being constantly varied, but it is probable that the frame-work remains 
unaltered — specimens are given below. The men are capable of tuition in 
music ; some play fairly in the Khairwara band. 

Dancing . — At the Holi, before battle, and at all feasts, the men dance, 
chiefly the ring dance called Ghanna”, 

Musicians take their place in the centre of the circle and begin to play 
their drums, at first slowly, then more noisily as the performers grow more 
excited ; the men revolve in a ring — now in single, now in double file — some- 
times spread out, at others crowded together — now advancing, now receding 
— agfdn*haq4 in hand, or dancing a pas seul. By and by wands appear, one 
of which each takes in his hand, and as the dancer advances he strikes the 
sticks of his neighbours, first that of the one to the rear and then that of the 
one to the front, making a half or whole turn in doing so, all in harmony witli 
the music ; he jumps or goes sedately as his fancy moves him. The circle 
sometimes revolves with, sometimes against, the sun ; as the excitement rises, 
the speed increases, and some of the men, often after letting down their long 
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hair, go into. the centre of the circle, where they dance alone for a while ; 
when weary they retire but not for long. At a great dance at Khairwava, 
I once saw a bairagi with his matted hair, his naked mud-bedaubed skin, 
his long beard, deer-skin, &c., imitated to the life, greatly to the delight of 
the*Bhils, who every now and then stimulated!’ their countryman, evidently 
a favourite and noted performer, by their applause and the application of a 
long pole. Women join in Bhil dances with the men, in the same circle, 
but not mixed' with them,' unless they be members of the same family. The 
dance at the Hoii is usually performed without sticks, with hideous yells 
and songs, the men all besmeared with red powder and excited with wine ; 
such a scene is very suggestive of Bacchanalian orgies, or a dance of devils. 
Skilled performers exhibit a war-dance, armed to the teeth, and imitate a 
combat, pretending to fire at each other with bow or gun, flourislhng swords 
in a most real fashion. To be carried on the shoulders of a principal comba- 
tant in the mimic fight is considered a great honour. 

The ghanna is the favourite, the asl or true dance of the desert court 
of Marwar ; there women are the performers, their wands arc parti-coloured, 
and these they strike together, in unison, as they glide round the circle, with 
a very pretty effect. Quite lately the dance was revived at Udaipur. 

It is very curious, that this amusement, which would appear to be 
very ancient, has been best retained by the most distant court, and the wildest 
people of India. 

Nicolo Conti, the Venetian, early in the 15th century refers to nautches 
in rings aiid lines, and to girls having two sticks, which they struck against 
each other, as a pretty spectacle. 

This dance I should imagine to have no connection with solar or plane- 
tary worship, the progression being unfixed, neither sunwise nor the reverse. 

Diseases. — The Bhils are a healthy race. They dread small-pox — for 
which they practise innoculation, at present rather avoiding vaccination — and 
cholera, as evidenced by their reverence for the Hindu deities, who are supposed 
to be the authors of these disorders. Cholera is not a common disease amongst 
them, but small-pox is very fatal. The remedy for everything is the actual 
cautery ; few adults, few children, and even animals are without scars. Ento- 
zoa are not very common, although the Minas, very unclean feeders, as far us 
my experience goes, appear very subject both to "Ascarides and Tape-worm. 
Ghuinea worm ‘attacks almost everybody. In the Indian Mecljcal Gazette 
of March 1872, I published statistics of 3229 oases bf the disorder. All 
the sufferers were admitted from the men of the Maiwdr Bhll Corps in the 
twenty-seven years ending December 1870, giving a yearly average of 11*96 or 
at the rate of 30*81 per thousand of strength ; H were admitted in the six 
mmrfieir months, /^^in September and October, and the remainder in the cold 
mbniias. The cause of tliis disorder is not definitely settled, but my impres- 
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sion is, that the germ enters by the skin, and is mainly due to the filthiness 
of the people, whose legs often remain coated for days with mud. This is also 
no doubt a principal cause of the prevalence of skin affection, although poor 
food and hardship here are powerful aids. The priests are the chief physicians, 
although most old men are* supposed to know something about medicine. 
Roots and leaves of trees are used in various forms. Here follows a descrip- 
tion of a few : 

Kathdr, — A tree, when 6 feet high used in medicine ; if larger, of no 
value. Its root is bruised and applied to swellings about the jaws. 

JPaderi, — A tree from 12 to 15 feet in height, the moistened bark of 
which is applied to the part l)itten by the Kalgandha snake. 

Tinjpattd, — A creeper with a tripartite leaf. The root in use locally 
for snake bite and swellings. 

£mnd » — A tree. The root used in bruises also, with wine and lime 
juice. If the blood in the wound coagulates, it is said to find its way out 
by natural channels. The smaller trees only in use. 

Sat or Bard Muld, — In fevers accompanied with dry swollen tongue 
and bad smell. Used to wash out the mouth, 

Bhut Bhangrd, — The powder of a small shrub, to incised wounds, twice 
a day. 

Kajerd. — 3 to 4 feet high. In pui’ulent tiger’s wounds. Apply twice 
a day. 

Jhamndlh , — A broad thorny tree, 8 to 9 feet high. A piece of the 
root with a portion of Kajera (with one knot only in it), once a day in 
cases of fracture. The limb must be bound. If given twice, two knots are 
foimed in the bone. 

Insanity is uncommon, pe;’haps unknown, as we should expect in a 
savage race with the mind rude and uncultivated and little to excite it. I 
have never seen a case of mania, and only one or two of dementia in old 
age. The Bhils recover well, though slowly, after surgical operations. 

Dr. Mullen, in his report on the health of the Maiwar Bhil Corps for 
1870, mentions that venereal affections are unknown amongst the people^ 
and my exi)erience agrees with his. Nothing could speak more favourably 
than this fact with regard to their chastity. Goitre is unknown. 

Other Baces in the Tracts.— The Bhils to the north and west touch 
upon %h 0 * M^as and Mhairs, and in some places dwell in villa^ inhabited 
by the former, gradually dying out as the plains of Maywar are ' approach** 
ed. The Minds, accoring to historical records, were later possessors of the 
plains than the Bhils. They still dwell in them, and are perhaps less pure, 
are more filthy in their habits and more treacherous, and have no very 
peculiar feature of skull as far as I can learn. They and 4;he Mhairs still 
act as the Muhammadan historian says of (futbuddin, “ They were always 
shooting the arrows of deceit from the bow of refractoriness.” 

T Y 
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Country.— It will be only necessary here to describe the country suf- 
ficiently to illustrate nay previous remarks, and to show how easily the Bhil 
could preserve his individuality, and how difficult it would be for foes to 
dislodge him. The fact that in this very district their nominal masters, the 
R^ds of Udaipur, successfully resisted the Mughul Emperors and all the 
hosts of Hindustan, would explain the difficulty these Chiefs themselves 
would have in keeping the Bhils in order. Important battles have been 
waged to the feet of the hills, at Chawn near the Debar Lake, at Chitor j but 
no host has ventured within the Tracts without loss or destruction. The 
Bhils of Maiwar have their home in that portion of the state, denominated 
politically the Hilly Tracts, which is nominally under a native official, the 
Magra H&kim, who dwells on the outer face of the range leading south 
from the great trigonometrical station of Parshad, but practically for pre- 
servation of order under the Political Superintendent at Khairwafa. The 
Bhils are represented in many other districts, but they are here most distinct. 
The Bhils of the Vindhya Mountains seem to differ somewhat in character 
from them. 

The Tracts extend from Udaipur, south of Gujarat, to the west to the 
plain beneath Mount Abu, to the east towards Banswara, Nimach, and Par- 
t£bgarh. The whole country, comprising the southern portion of the 
Aravali Mountains, is a wonderfully interlaced series of hills, alternating 
with defiles, with barely a valley, much less a plain anywhere. Streams 
pour down every ridge to feed the numerous rivers, branches of the Maihi, 
Silbarmati, &c. None are navigable in the Tracts, being either too shal- 
low, or having their rocky beds broken up by boulders and rapids ; their 
courses are very tortuous, hence the roads or paths, which generally follow 
the channels of the streams, are continually crossing them. I will now 
briefly describe the main roads through the country, and first the one from 
Abu to. Khairwafa, about 110 miles in length. After descending Mt. Abu 
by the llii-kl-Krishn Ghat? so named from a venerable shrine at the foot 
of the hill, a plain about five miles wide is crossed, and the district in the 
Ar&valis known as the B h a k a r, the home of Mina outlaws, is entered. This 
is left by a long well wooded, but most difficult pass, which laden camels can 
hardly cross, and Posind on the triple border of Idar, Udaipur and the 
!^ahi Kanta soon afterwards reached. Thence one stage to Kotra the path 
traverses a plain, a few hills, and crosses many wide streams, much swollen in 
the rains. The scenery is here most magnificent. Kotrd, a permanent out- 
post of the Maiwar Bhil Corps, stands in a valley in the midst of rivers, not 
far from the homes of the Ogdnd and Punarwa Chiefs. The next stage to 
MAnpur runs, for the most part, through a defile worn by a large stream, 
which is crossed ^ut twelve times in as many miles \ the jungle is *very 
^nse and the trees are of great size, especMly a few remarkable banyans 
{Mom JBcngulenHe), Sonae of the defiles axe so deep as to be never illuminated 
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by the direct rays of the sun. Three or four huge dykes^ like walls of 
masonry, parallel and close to each other, extend across the valley, and have 
the appearance of having been broken through by the river. In stage number 
two, the huge Som Ghat, with a torrent bed on one side, is traversed ; from 
the summit a beautiful view of the wildest and roughest part of the district 
is obtained. The hills are covered^with jang%L, the bamboo, the true teak, 
&c,, with a dense growth of underwood. 

Through the third stage the path is very tortuous, the country more 
undulating ; water is abundant, and the scenery more park-like. BhAvvalwdrA, 
a Rajput village, is now entered ; and the fourth stage, a very varied one, 
with a pass or two of no great height, a winding road, a lake or two, numer- 
ous rivulets with rough boulders in their beds and a peculiar dyke, brings 
the traveller to K hair ward. This cantonment stands on the banks of a 
small stream in a valley, the hills adjacent are bare and rounded, the Dhak 
{Butea frondosd) nourishes everywhere, and presents a most glorious spec- 
tacle when in bloom. 

The second road is the one which runs from Udaipur to Khairwara 
and thence to Gujarat. The whole of the track between the first mentioned 
places, about 60 miles long, passes through a similar hut rather more open 
country than that on the Kotra side. The villages of Rakaknath and 
Jawara merit a separate notice. 

At the end of the second stage, Parshad, a defile leads to the plains of 
Chawnd and thence to the Debar Lake, the largest sheet of artificial water 
in India. Samblaji, or Samara, on the Gujarat side, until quite lately was only 
reached by an exceedingly rough road passing through what was called 
emphatically the * nal’ ; here is a lake with a very ancient temple much resort- 
ed to by the Bhils, especially at the time o£ the great winter fair. A good 
road, in such a district the best civilizer, is now almost completed all tha 
way from Udaipur to Gujarat. Dungarpur, the capital of the Rawul of the 
State of that name, the chief of the Aharia or more ancient branch of the 
Udaipur house, is fourteen miles from Khairwafa, and is reached by a road 
passing through a district in which the Ber, or Zizyphm jujuha, flourishes in 
great luxuriance. I was much struck with this before reading in General 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, that this part of the Peninsula 
(Idar) probably derived its Sanskrit name from this tree. 

Geology.— The rocks are the same as those of the main Aravali range 
system, and are chiefly metamorphic. Capt. Dangerfield in a map attached to 
a paper on the Geological formation of this district gives the order of strata 
as follows, beginning to the south of Khairwara. 1. Sandstone. 2, Horn- 
stone Porphyry (noticed at Khairwafa). 3. Granite. 4. Gneiss, 5. Mica 
clay^ chlorite slates (these about Jawara), and again Granite at Udaipur. 
Blue* and red marls with rotten clay stones are very noticeable near 
Kliairwiya and beyond Jawara, at which places the rocks are very hard. 
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The general run of the longer ridges with the magnetic meridian, the 
nature of the rochs, and the observation of practical gold miners would indi- 
cate the presence of gold ; it has been found at Jawara, the inhabitants of 
which place produce specimens of less valuable metals as the true one even 
no^. The silver and lead mines of Jawara are far-famed, and are, perhaps, 
the same with those menti(j^ed by Pliny as existing to the east of Mons 
Capitalium — Abu. — No others have been worked in this country in recent 
times, but local tradition points to a less remote period for the opening of 
these mines. 

Many precious stones are presumed to exist in the hills, but no search 
is made for them, nor as far as I can learn have many been obtained of late. 

In the Administration Report of the Ajmer Districts for 1873-4, an 
extract is given from a work on Ajmer,* describing the minerals and gems 
of the Aravali, which summarises all then known of the mineralogy of the 
range. The emerald is said to be found near Natlidvviira, the shrine of an 
incarnation of Krishna. Iron exists, also zinc and lead, in suflicieut quanti- 
ties to repay working. 

Galena is the principal ore, but there are some valuable coloured ones. 

Products. — Cattle are reared in largo numbers. The forests, if proper- 
ly conserved, would be of great value. The teak, if left alone, would grow to 
a large size. Indian corn is the only grain raised in large quantities. 

The flora is rich and varied j the fauna scarcely less so. Large game 
abounds in the hills, flsh especially the * mahser’ swarm in the streams, and 
reptiles are well represented. 

Meteorology. — The climate is not an unpleasant one. The average 
rainfall for twenty years was 26*01 inches, and the mean temperature of the 
year F. 78*98°. The hottest iponth was May, F. 93*22‘\ The coldest, 
January, F. 64*48°. 

Ethnology. — Early in 1874, I undertook a systematic measurement 
of a large number of Bhils, sipdhis in the Maiwar Bhil Corps, with the fol- 
lowing results : 

The mean height of 128 males, with an average age of 25*89 years, 
(calculated as near the truth as records and appearance could make it) was 
5 ft. 6*38 in. Of 129, the mean length of the upper extremity 3 1*56 in. (upper 
arm 13*81 in., lower 17*75 in.) ; of the lower extremity, 88*87 in., (thigh 
18*71 in., leg^0T6 in.). The upper arm was -measured from the head^f the 
humerus to the inner condyle, the lower from the latter point to the tip of 
the middle finger ; the thigh from the anterior superior spinous process of 
the ilium to the inner condyle of the femur, the leg from the same point to 
the centre of the , sole of the foot resting on the ground. The average 
length of 79 claviq^es was 6*7rin., and as this bone and the hand are usiftilly 
about the same length, we may look upon the BhSls as a small-handed race, 
f By Dr. Irving, Civil Surgeon of Ajmer. 
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as observation without actual measurements also points out. The mean 
length of 78 sterna was 6‘84 in. Special measurements were made of the 
head and other portions of the frame. 

Of the 129 men, not one reached the type or average, which may be 
regarded as a true one, as thenneans of separate twenties , taken in the oj^der 
of examination approaches for all measurements ike means of the gremd 
totals. This may not be deemed extraordinary when we remember that the 
very constitution of society requires that there should be a slight differenti- 
ation from the typo. This of course is most noticeable in the expression of 
the countenance, but it no doubt exists throughout the body^ — the type may 
of course be found amongst a larger number of men. 

The Head, — The antero -posterior diameter of 129 heads was 7*21 in., the 
lateral 5*66 in., the depth from vertex to chin in eighty-one cases 8*05 in. 
The ratio of length to breadth was as 100 : 79*22, the true ratio — the means 
of averages of scores being almost the same. Taking the proportion of 80 to 
100 as the dividing line, all above being brachy, all below dolicho-cephalic, tho^ 
Bhil skull is but very slightly dolicho-cephalic, very different from the long 
thill walled crania of the pure Hindu. Again, as opposed to the latter, the 
parietal tuberosity is well marked, the occipital hardly at all. The face is 
orthognathic. A Bhil is generally very dark, his hair black, straight and 
long, his face smooth with slight moustache, rarely having beard and whis-^ 
kers, eyes dark with the palpebral apertures limited in size, making the eye 
look small. The iris is sometimes grey, as in Oujars and other low caste Hin- 
dus. Chest, rarely hairy. Face large, wide, almost round. Forehead of fair 
height, rather more square than amongst Hindus ; vertex of skull, flatter. 
In some cases, however, (almost exclusively where the men were of mixed 
race) the roof of the skull seemed to begin in the centre of the forehead, 
thus rendering the facial angle, measured in the ordinary way, appear large, 
and not affording a correct indication of cranial capacity. Eyelashes and 
eyebrows ample, bridge of nose broad and sunk, nostrils dilated very round, 
nose slightly retrousse, broad, clubbed at the tip, and rather more varied 
than the dead level organ of the Hindu, which, however well shaped, bears 
little indication of character. 

Mouth lai'ge, lips thick, inexpressive, sensual, giving the impression that 
they were made merely to cover the teeth, which are large and coarse. Zygo- 
ma v^rylar^e and salient. Cheeks full. Molar bones flat and prominent. 
Ears large and prominent, and very moveable. Jaws evenly hung, massive, 
lower square, large in proportion, angles square, large and widely separated. : 

Expression amiable, but timid. Long and strange habit, more than 
inherent race peculiarity, 1 believe to be responsible for many of the character-^* 
isilics of the Bhil’s h^ad. He has been an outcast for ^ges, hunted by hk> 
neighbours, and so timid has he become, that even when he sCes the men of hia 
own tribe, soldiers in the Bhil Corps, passing peaceably through his distaiot^. 
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be flies at once to the highest hill for refuge, a prey to<his own fears. The 
dilated large nostril, the moveable and prominent ear are very suggestive of 
distrust. His food is of the coarsest, the hardest Indian-corn, and to masticate 
this his teeth are all very large, the dentine of the very toughest and rough- 
est description ; the incisors are square, broad, •fixed vertically in the gums, 
but are generally flat instead of sharp at the edges, bearing marks like those 
of the horse, approaching the molars in appearance. These teeth are also very 
large and strong, and to carry them of course there is the huge jaw, which neces- 
sitates large muscles, to accommodate which there must be wide and project- 
ing zyzomatic arches, the beginning of a broad skull. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the difference between the Bhil and Hindu crania may have 
been produced by the long action of a different kind of food ; measurement 
of the skull would therefore appear to give no certain proof that the races 
are distinct, but if the historical and philological differences are as marked, 
it would confirm them strongly. In the Vedas, the ancient inhabitants of 
India are spoken of as Dasyus or enemies ; they are the goat-nosed, the nose- 
less, the black skinned ; they are taunted with eating raw flesh ; and we may 
prove that there was some foundation for the expressions thus made use of 
in the case of the Bhil, if he were what he is to-day. We have found that 
his nasal organ is ill-shapen, broad with large nostrils, a striking contrast 
with the nose of the Brahman, the typical and perhaps only unmixed Aryan, 
for it has been stated that there are no Vaisyas or Kshatriyas of pure de- 
scent and few Sudras even, these having been unable to preserve their identity 
during the long sway of Buddhism. The Bhils and aborigines generally, 
for those very reasons which prevented them from becoming a prey to the 
Aryan invaders (presuming them to be non-Aryan), namely their distance 
in the South, and their inaccessibility in the hills, were likewise enabled to 
resist the influence of the followers of Sakya Muni. The Bhil is almost 
black, and with regard to his flesh-eating propensities hardly an abhorrer 
of anything, and it is considered I believe that the historical proofs of 
distinction are forcible enough, but the craniological and philological 
certainly are less so. 

Amongst the men measured were some Grasias and Minds. These could 
be at once told by their pyramidal long skulls, and are supposed to be hybrids. 

Arms . — ^The Bhils are not a long-armed race, and have no great mus- 
cular str^gth ;*nor are those movements, which require facility ^f manipula- 
tion, easily performed. 

In the Mah&bharat it is mentioned that as a penalty for fighting 
against the royal Krishna, the Bhils were condemned to lose the forefinger 
of the right band, that they might never again enter into conflict with the 
friends of the hera(whom one slew, however) ; hence*^it is said they ne^r 
use the forefinger in drawing the bow; but times have changed since then. 
X noticed, however, in examining their hands, that few could move the fore- 
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finger without the second, indeed the fingers appeared useless as indepen- 
dent members of the hand. This may no doubt be a mere result of their 
savage condition, which does not necessitate fine movements. In connection 
with this may be mentioned their apparent inability to distinguish coloursi 
or count numbers — due alone j }0 their want of words, to express themselves* 

The Lower Extremities , — The BMl leg is fairly developed, best amongst 
the women — all are good walkers.* 

The measurements of circumference are for the neck, upper arm, chest, 
thigh and knee, in one hundred and twenty-eight cases, respectively inches 
11-52— 804— 30-25— 16-95— 12-23 j'lihe averages of pehis and leg respec- 
tively, inches 26*91 and 11*7. It will be noticed that the broadest part 
of the calf is not as in the case of most Europeans as well developed as 
the knee. The Bhil does not grow up to the capacity of his bones, he is 
not suflBciently well nourished. Both chest and pelvis are small. 

The mesaticephalic skulls are said to be those of the civilizers. Judging 
from this the Bhil then must be capable of improvement, and all the care 
bestowed upon him shows that the remark is true. 


Comparative Table of Bhil and other Bace Measmements, 


Bace, Caste. 

Age. 


ClRCUMrEKENCB OP 

Ft. 

O— 

In. 

i 

Upper arm. 

Chest. 

Pelvis. 

Thigh. 

O 

S 

Leg. 

EiiropfifiTi,* t • 1 1 1 1 1 - f T 

21 

5 

5.63 



34.53 





Castes below Bania, . . 

30 

5 

8.7 

11.17 

8.19 

30.6 

26.96 



11.63 




(•) 





(•) 



0 



25.89 

5 

6.38 

11.52 

8.04 

30.25 

26.91 



11.7 







Foroarm 






1 

f Amdoan, 

•• 

5 

8.5 

•• 

11. 

37- 


21. 

• « 

15.5 

1 

Horpo, 


5 

7.5 


9.76 

33. 


16.76 

• • 

13.76 


Gyaning:, 

• t 

5 

3. 


10. 

35.5 


1S.7S 


14. 


• # 











& 

^Manyak, 

•• 

5 

4. 

- 

9.5 

3.7 


19.5 


13.5 


'Juangs 20, 

31.25 

5 

1.5 

12.38 

9.75 

31,76 

• * 

17.6 


• t 


BOrians 20, 

30.25 

5 

2.4 

11.25 

9.13 

31,6 

• • 

17.13 

« * 



^ ifriahs, all castes 20, 

37*5 

5 

8.5 

11.5 

8.75 

31, 

• # 

16. 

* « 

«« 


1 From Liharzak's tables, many thousand cases in Vienna. * 128 cases. 
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Language,— A few specimens of songs of the Bhils are appended, with 
some in the Min& dialect of Sirohi. In addition to illustrating the difference 
in disposition between the two people, they will serve as examples of their 
languages, the latter being evidently a rough form of Hindi, while the 
former, although understood (with difficulty) by a Brdhman of Jaipuf, and 
as such classing with the coarser variants of this tongue, contains a large 
number of words and letters of non-Sanskritic origin. 

It will be noticed that the Bhil contains a majority of words in which 
the cerebrals ^ ti ^ th, w “Sf dh, ^ n, with the W d and "9 dh changeable 
into dull r, (letters which in Sanskrit itself are probable Scythian) pre- 
vail. In some words, ^ 1 changes to ^ r or 9 ‘ plla’ to ‘ pi^a’ ; in 

others, 9 ch to 9 , as in ‘ chalao’ to ‘ salao’ — but these changes (as in the 
Mina ‘ Sirohi’ to ‘ Hirohi*, where s and h are permutable) exist in Md|*wari, 
Gujarati, &c. In Bhil, as in these ruder forms of Hindi, the long vowels 
o, d, ^ (i), li, are most used ; kh and sh, kh and ch 9 , j and g, b and 
V or w, are generally permutable — h and s are also. 

As far as my observation goes, the Bhil uses most words from the lan- 
guage of the people next to him. His tongue, an unwritten one, varies there- 
fore with the linguistic frontier, whether Gujarat or Marwdr ; he is able to 
pronounce English words with unusual clearness, a proof that in language 
he is singularly susceptible to outward influence, and that for him to have 
retained a distinct tongue, would have been impossible. Nevertheless as he 
converts intg or adopts most readily non-Aryan forms, words, and letters, 
there is every reason to believe that he once had a Scythic or, at all events, 
a mode of speech which was not Sanskrit. It will be noted that the Min^ 
who is more connected with the dweller in the plains, has been linguistically 
more affected than the Bhil. I append a few specimens of Bhil and Mina 
names, as these no doubt change less than other words : female Bhil names 
end in 6 long (i), tlu 3 male of which would end in a and 6. 


Vocabulary , Grammar^ ^c, 

Man bhabha, admi, manak. Plural , hai adini. 

Woman bairi. 

Father atak, daji, dta, bap, dadak. No plural. 

G ran dfather dadak. 

^othe^ ai, ma. 

Sister bahin, bahinai. 

Elder sister bai. Younger sisters are known by their names. 

Boy kaurd, surd, sora. Boys, sura. 

Girl kauri, suri, sori. 

Friend gothiyo, guthiyo, haithi. 

Enemy bairi, beri. 

z z 
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Bull 

dahd. CoWy dahi, ga^, go. 

Devil 

bhut. Female devil, churail. 

Horse (clay) 

gamo. Stone horse, tutha, par&no, 

Calf 

renru. Calves, renru4. 

He-goat 

bokarro, bakro. She-gOat, chhdli. 

Sheep 

dobi, bhehi. 

Dog 

kutfo, u. Bitch, kutfi. 

Cock 

kukro. Hen, kukri. 

Cobra 

hap. 

Snake 

kdt. 

Crow 

kdgro. 

Squirrel 

khali, kharol, garuri. 

Hare 

h4ho. 

Fish 

muthali, masalu. 

Deer, male 

doli, haran, hariin. 

Head 

mud, mund, matho, mathun. 

Hair 

w4l, yar. 

Eye 

4nkh. 

Ear 

kan. 

Tooth 

dant. 

Hand 

hath. , 

Foot 

pog, paghan, j ^ ’ 

Nails 

nakh. 

Arms 

bdn. 

Knees 

guda. 

Homs 

hingdi. 

Blood 

16i, Idhi. 

Bone 

hadka. 

Leg 

palH, pag. 

Thigh 

h4thal, pagni, hathor. 

Sky 

4blao, abha. 

Sun 

daro, vasi, suraj. 

Moon 

ch4nd, sand, vasi. 

Star 

t4r4. 

Water 

pano. 

Stone * 

p4n4, pano. 

Vegetable 

hamo, bhdji. 

Biver 

naii, nadi. 

Grass 

s4r, char. 

Way 

wit. 

Day 

• duro. 

Night 

ritur. 
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Tree 

rdkhrar, runkhro. 

Fire 

bddi, deuta, dewati. 

Mountain 

dungar, magro. 

House 

ghar. 

WeU 

kura, Ikud, n&w. 

Basket 

kundli, hqnchlo. 

Bread 

rota, roto. 

Shoe 

khaj^fo, juro. 

Bed 

khatlo. 

Dish . 

thamro. 

Grain 

dana, ndj. 

Clothes 

selru, labra, katka, chithr4 

Money 

duk^a. 

Book 

wahiro, puthi. 

Flour 

lot. 

Salt 

mitho, lun. 

Bow 

dhuni, kamid. 

Arrow 

hariyo. 

Red 

ratro. 

Blue 

Ulo. , 

Yellow 

pifi pifo. 

To hang 

galwdhi. 

,, lift up 

hana. 

„ throw 

dafna. 

fy see 

bhalna, juwini. 

„ run 

dhamo. 

yy walk 

limdra, limdu. 

yy find 

jardhanu. 

Good 

hilui, ekj&t, nagd, han. 

Bad 

boda, budu, khrdp. 

Warm 

uno. 

Cold 

tharo, tar. 

Great 

moto. 

Small 

naplo, lopo. 

Behind 

valte. 

Wow / 

ewan. 

Near 

tharmen. 

Hither 

imma. 

Thither 

parme. 

One 

ek. 

Two 

be. 

Three 

tin, taran. 
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Pour 

sar. 

Five 

pans. 

Six 

sai, si. 

Seven 

h&t. 

‘Eight 

&th. 

Nine 

n&n. 

Ten 

do. 

Twenty 

vi. 

One hundred 

ho, pansvi. 


Pronouns. 


masc,^ umo, 

I, mhu. 

We, 


/m., umai 

Thou, tu. 

You, tuma. 

He, ye ve. 

Tnasc,^ va. 

She, vai. 

They, 

It, whay, VO. 

fem,y vai 


Comparison of Adjectives, 

A good man 

Hawii manak. 

A better man than 

that. Wana se tajo 


\ ' 

> lima. 

I will. 


Best man 


I give, 

I gave, 

I will give, 




„ ek zat j 
Son ek zkt 1 
nagd j 
Ye manak bejah 
kaglah. 


hai. 

hai. 


Verb. 

Mhu alun. 
Mhu aldeda. 
Mhu albo hiin. 
No other tenses. 


What are you doing ? 
Go there, 

Gome here, 

Sit dowD| 


Sentences. 

Tdm& kunkro ho P 
Parme jawajd. 

• I^a 1 Tuma awajd, 
Behji. 


[No. 4, 
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Are you well ? 

1 am well, 

Are you hungry ? 

To come, 

Come, 

I will come, 

Thou wilt come. 

He will come, 

She will go, 

They will go, 

„ (women) will go, 

» » jj 

To run, 

Hun, 

I will run, 

They will run, 


Tuma hawu ho ? 
Mhu hawu hui. 
Tuma bhukhja ho ? 
A'wun. 

A'yo, ayun, 

Mhu awe. 

' Tu awe. 

Ye awe he. 

Ve or peli jahe. 

Vai pela jahe. 

Peli jahe. 
tTmai jaha. 

Dham vu. 

Dhamo. 

Mhu dhamhiin. 

Va dhamhe. 


Names. 


Bhd Males. 

Bhil Males. 

Bhfl Females, 

Mind Males. 

Mind Females. 

Kana. 

Rupld. 

Kebri. 

TJrjan. 

Phati. 

l>haTij{. 

Khatu. 

Lalf. 

Dun gd. 

Bhuri. 

Khtlnji. 

Bald. ' 

Jdmli. 

Chdtrd, 

Deo. 

Uuk|:a. 

Pema. 

MangH. 

Chotu. 

Earn. 

Mania. 

Umrd. 

Khdtri. 

Birmd. 

Jdnki. 

Punjd, 


Harjid. 

liukma. 

Vajia. 

Hdmji. 


Barmdld. 

Ud£. 

L&U. 

Hirji. 


Mdld. 

Shdci. 

Dald. 

Mauji. 


Zdlam. 

Ldli. 

Khomd. 

Mandrupd. 


Govindd. 

The names of 
gods common. 

Jamrf. 

Sdbo. 

Kishm. 

Habji. 

Dauld. 

All these names, 
if the 1 be changed 

Sdlgdi. 

BuH. 

Manglia. 

Wabji. 

! Rdkhd. 

Pdni. 

Jewd.' 

Nathd. 

to d or 6, become 

Bhojd. 

1 Biblan. 

Mop'd. 

Batwd. 

male. 

Ndnjf. 

Korn 

Uukla. 

Kiird. 

Conversely, the 

Harld. 


Ediiji. 

Gokld. 

male become fe- 

Panjia. 

• 

Birjft 4 

Honm. 

Kuberd. 

Kherd. 

male. 

Sheold. 



Amongst Mehtars, Gujars, and other low castes, a few of these names, 
or some like them, are found, but more often the people are called after a 
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The Sony of a Bhil in which he explains to his Uncle Bold the ap- 
proach of the British^ their power ^ and wealth, and asks whether he shall join 
them or not at Khairwdfd, their Head Quarters, 


Ugyani dharti ju tarki &wela, Dola 
k&kaji. 

Hu amware thire iwilago, Dola 
kak&ji. 

Kake Ayanko pafdw kare, Do.* 

Lila pira tanbuya ta^iawe, Do. 

SdnA ke rikhu^i edham karAo, Do. 

Bupa ke ridure kesAwao, Do. 

Lilaje pirA tanbura tanwao, Do. 

Yadre parore nagArAn bage, Do. 

« 

Ehan thAko pa^awe utbawe, Do. 

Ke fojan wAro laskar salo Awe, Do. 
Dhuiidhro dhundhrore khere lo ufe, 
Do. 

Uggo suraj nilogan khojae, Do. 
Gufe laji kheiia ufe, Do, 

Oufe lAjl dhumar ramti Awe, Do. 

UntarlAn to gAgaftAn Awe, Do. 
Hathfran to hala Awe, Do. 

AwilAgo kbAkhri aue sere, Do. 

Khankhri Ano rajAnatho jaere, Do. 

Jakhere jAhoj; jakhere bhAgo, Do. 

Bastere AwAje mare mArenge salu, 
Do. 

Fojar lipri Ani jaga bhAro, Do. 


Oh ! l/ncle DoIA, the Turks are com- 
.ing from the East, Uncle Dola. 

They have arrived on the banks (of 
the Som river), Uncle Dola. 

And have halted there, U.* 

And pitched their variously-co- 
loured (blue and yellow tents), U. 

And have made their golden tent- 
pegs, U. 

And stretched their ropes of silver, U. 

Baise the coloured tents. Uncle 
Dola. 

Their drums are beating in the 
drum house, U. 

From this place strike their camp, 
U. (t. e,, if you do not approve). 

Oh, a very great army is coming, U. 

And is raising dust like the morn- 
ing fog, U. 

Which obscures the sun, U. 

The horses are raising a cloud of 
dust, U. 

The horses, leaping and jumping, 
come, U. 

Camels grumbling come, U. 

Many elephants are coming, U. 

They have arrived at the border vil- 
lage, U. 

Having arrived on the border, the 
Baja has run away, U. 

If you do not fight, you also must , 
run away, U. ^ 

They are coming and will kill you 
on the road, U. 

The army has halted, go to another 
place, U. c • 


* Do. for ‘DolAkAMjU. 


♦ U. for * Unde Dolk*. 
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Fojay li topai* se rawran bhatran, 

bo. 

Ketrin than ko pariwene kare, Do. 
Lild pira tanbuj-a tanawe, Do. 

Sond ke rikliuti ekhe awe, Do. 

Rupa ke ridore tandwe, Do. 
UntarlAn pidhAni Ganga bharo, Do. 

Unjarlan pidha to pihe rawranre- 
tan, Do. 

Hathiran pidhani jaga bharo, Do. 

Hathiipan go pihe ranranretan, Do. 
Go^ela pidhani jaga bh&ro. Do. 
Gorela pihe ranranretan. Do. 

Rawa gajelan dasri gaere. Do. 

Ganfi ano rdjana geja ere. Do. 
Ragare nahene rani nahe. Do. 

Ranire nahene bapie nahe, Do. 
Mathere dupala nesori endhere, Do. 

Barere barasni khaimi mange, Do. 

Ter barasno dhumo mangere, Do. 

Nakhere nahone nakhere bhago, Do. 

Dhumore bharone pasare pharo. Do. 

Kharni bharo to pAsare pharore, Do. 
Kharni bharani nathare pas, Do. 

Kharnire barso to pasre pharso, Do. 

Kharake khai*ake jak to awe, Do. 

Khayak mahe to khaiiro jhagro bage, 
Do. 

Jawas men go dolA bhumid baje, 
Do. 


The army will halt on the bard’s 
ground, U. 

They will not halt elsewhere, U. 

Putting up the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dola (i. e.f if you approve). • 

Preparing the golden tent pegs, U. 

Stretching the silver ropes, U. 

They are bringing much Ganges wa- 
ter on camels, U. (proving their 
wealth). 

The bards are shouting on the camels, 
Uncle Dola. 

Shew a place for the elephants, 
U. (if you do not run). 

A separate place for elephants, U. 

A separate place for the horses, U. 

Shew the place, o raja, U. 

Prepare for all the other animals, U. 

The Raja of Ganri has fled, U. * 

The raja and rani have fled, U. 

The queen and merchants have fled,U. 

Every body with his propert}' on his 
head has run away, U. 

They require a camp for twelve years, 
U. 

They want thirteen years’ tax (that 
is in the twelve years), U. 

If you do not agree (to pay the tax), 
run away, U. 

If you can give the tax, return (in 
place), U.' 

The camp is fixed, then return, U. 

If you do not agree, do not stay, 

U. 

If you agree to the presence of the 
camp, then return, U. 

From village to village conquering 
they come, U. 

Opposing villages are forced with 
the sword, U. 

In Jawas lives the Dola (the 

owner of the soil), U. 
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Hun to mare dola guwajure, Do. 
Kharake kha^ke jak to Do. 

Khairwli^ mahe kunre rdga bdje, 
Do. 

KbaiJ^o go bhagone paraw kard, Do. 
Khairwar& men a^bako paraw ne 
kare, Do. 

Jaw&s matbe bbumi k& raja baje. 
Do. 

Jawas mdtbere dola tbakor baje, 
Do. 

Khairwara mabe jae kare bliarore, 
Do. 

Lila ne pira tanbura tanawe, Do. 
Sona ke rikhuti gbarwaro, Do. 

Bupa ke ridore kbesayo, Do. 

Jawas matbe kunre bbumia waje, 
Do.* 

Jawas matbe dola tbakor bage, Do. 
Kbayak matbe kliaoro magro bage, 
Do. 

Kbaiitore bbagone paraw kanrore, 
Do. 

Jeban tbako bburi ote bage, Do. 
Jeb&n tbako par&ye ne kare, Do. 

Tburi ka marega ganeguere, Do. 

Jeban tbaki ki j&g4 bari lidi, Do. 
Kbapi’ore bhagane par4\v ki do, Do. 
Bburian to bangld lege, Do, 

Bbdrian apragi ne bage, Do. 

Bburian koine gere manrawe, Do. 

Ew^re nokari marawe, Do. 

Bburian eki k&nb&le, Do. 

Bdgal baje nokari sale, Do. 

* 

♦ The Jaw^ Chief was pensioned wit 
amongst the Bhils. 


What 1 have seen, I have told, U. 
Having beaten the villages on the 
road, they are coming, U. 

Who is living in Khairwafd, U. ? 

s 

Take your sword or fly, U. 

If you fly, do not stay in Khairwara, 

U. 

In Jawas rules the lord* of the soil, 

U. 

In J awas rules Dola Xbakur, U. 

If you agree, go, prepare a borne at 
Kbairwari, U. 

Raise the coloured tents, U. 

Knock in the golden tent pegs, U. 
Pull the silver ropes, U. 

In Jawas what Lord of the soil 
rules, U. ? 

In Jawas lives Dola Tbakur, U. 

In the village is a bill fort, U. 

Fly to the fort and stay there, U. 

In his own lands be is ruler, U. 

If you go there, no one can bui't you, 

U. 

0 

A small place is necessary for me, 

U. 

Prepare a good place in his land, U. 
Why do you flee ? halt there, U. 

The English have houses everywhere, 

U. 

The English have left no place, U. 
The English to this day have not 
taken his village, U\ • 

Go there and become his servant, U. 
The English are one caste, U. 

When the bugle sounds, work begins, 

U. 

« r 

a view of obtaining his aid in recruiting 
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Te Age k6r nokari ne siie, Do. 

Malw4 nithe kawaj karwaore, Do. 

Hawa p<5r din safi gasore, Do. 

Dola kdka bar bethine g4ore, Do. * 
Khalak naren niiririan pharangi, Do. 

Nawre utaiine bhurian awe, Do. 
Hungo mare dola juwaj are, Do. 

Daria mathe nawe salavn, Do. 

Nawe mathe gurela dgaro, Do. 

Nawe mathe hathir ugaro, Do. 

Nave mathe phojar li dgdro, Do. 
Hava khawa bairione baje, Do. 

Daria mathe ndwe aiyeiiire, Do. 

Hundari salere bajene nawe salere, 
Do. 

Nawe utaii ne bhurian awere, Do. 

Hun to mare kharak guwaja ere, Do. 
Dola kako (bakor bari baitheue 
jaere, Do. 


No other service is like theirs, D. 

In Malwa is also held a parade, IT. 

(The Malwa Bhil Corps.) 

At 10 o’clock go visit them (i. ^., af- 
ter parade) U. i 

Uncle Dola, do you stay or go ? 

The English are everywhere masters, 
U. 

The English come in ships, U. 

I am speaking, but you are not an- 
swering, U. 

The ships come on the sea, U. 

They put their horses in the ships, U. 
They put their elephants in the ships, 

They put their army in the ships, U. 
They blow their music, do not beat, 
(as with drums), U. 

A ship full of arms on the sea is 
coming, U. 

Hindu soldiers with music also are 
in the ships, U. 

Having landed, the English are com- 
ing, U. 

I have only a sword, U. 

Uncle thakur Dola go see and thick, 

U. 


T/ie name in Bevand^ari, 

^ 

N# 

ifKr 3WT% %tWT 
^sri % ’Jitf ^ wjfw iRT?:roT 
’wr % t'T'srr 

3T3WT W ‘ 

3T%T >33t% f 

2 1 
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% ^ T«ft Blih «n% ^nBT WWtl^ 

it ii fWT «KT«in^ 

«»nrT ^%i3tt trwT 

f TWT "ItmT^ft 
WT ’Rlt ilW 

ste^i ii jrtTTSflt ?i«T ^ifT^iait 

il ^rSTT ^T* 

tt Tw m* 

^ni5ct ^TSTT^niT «nit ?t^t«iit» 

«TSt 5H%t^ 5nit WT jri «ct«wt© 

«Tt i HTW 

anri witi ttarT 

^lai^ iiTi^ % iiarr atTo 

z\ %T «Rt trarr a[f 
^a(T as[^T ?iarii fian afT* 

%T*iT % ^3^ ^ ant trari anati* 
wai % 5Ctftt ^rari tiarT aji® 

53H^arT warx wti fiari ax® 

gs^x alw ix ift% ?:xaa1t2rx txarx arx* 
Txait^ arxrx wtx f xarx acx* , 

TX^ax ixx TTt% ^:i avL< tt gi iiarx arx® 

Jir?laix alax^ siarx wtx txarx atx® 
wTStarx ali ^ia^itsrt iian arx» 
jT^t aar3?t txax ax® 
jinri^ anil txaxax isrx it tian ajx® 
ET^nt aiti Ttat aT% txax® 
artfit aiii ata'ti ai% tiwx* 
anit ![aatx i%TEt iaxtt f tax® 
aitt WEa^ aa*) aii txax ax* 
ia aEaix aiiit txax ax* 
aat axtxi ait win ttax ax* 


[No. 4, 
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81^ IJTW^ ^ Wl» 

W5c%t ?fT ^nrr* 

?h ^81% ^'sri* 
fli% wifr wi^t 
siwT^ % ill ^1% wft^ 

« % ^T^T» 

TXKX ^ir ^nn* 

^t«t «T WTOT% tr?rsr ^ fr^i* 
t?::¥T^T if ^3T%T n^ % ^ ^T WWIT* 
w»it ^t^iT 

?TT^ ?n%T?: fnn* 

*j% 3iT# 

xftrr irwrt 

%T^rr % ’^WT^r 

t«T^ ^nrr* 

SRHET 5RT$ 3i«^ ?J*n^T ilWTt. 

^PET »TT^ 5n%re ^ ?r>fTo 

ir^«« ^T^T ^r* 

wrii^ wnrr% mwrft f mt* 

if’¥t ’«I%I ^ WOT 

^WTW%T xr?OT % «irT% Ttxn* 

WT ?n^T %wr» 

«Rt ^OTT W^ 

wri#T^ wwT% xr?Tw wit tt ?iwn<» 

^wi ^ wjTsrr %w 

8j^twf wnrwijff % wOT“ 

irt’wt TTW* 

^WT^ ^fiwfct »r^ WtT* 
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^«irt f niTT* 

fjpw ^ 

% ^rbt irrif 

»rT’8T^i 'Rc^rr ttrit* 

f^sr ^RiT® 

^TWr <RT«T iTTC 

IRIRf ?T^1* 

W flRlT® 

asin ^RTT ^j^TTsr ^ 

urn »n% RiRJif Ti^t® 

*rit J1TW ?“mT® 

fllTW gJTI^ 

?i^T» 

NTRT ^t^T® 

*ni snt ^rtt® 

RfT^ ^0% RIT^ ^IWI® 

sn? ^?itl % WJc1«r ^*n^ f‘w» 

TB %T JI^T^T ^ ?TW® 

tiiri ’RI^T 3i%r?; ti^ fiRn® 


Sonff of a rich merchant Atuji Mafuji on jpilgrimafe to the Jain shrine 
of Bahahndthy near Khairwdfd. 


Atuji Matuji mari ramtire gan|i 
awegi. 

Alihan jisar tore kh6da wo m&vi 
ramtire gayi awe. 

Miri ramti gayi awe kalere kesari 
dmari ramtire, &c. 

Atuji Mathji ftiari ramti g4ri 4we. 

Agere eal^woke mari ramtig4yi awe. 

Samraji ni wat4 m&ri, Ac. 

Agere said mari,* Ac. 

Motere pardye miri, Ac. 

B&nsw4ra m&rge m^ri, Ac. 

liiboji bhimogire mAri, Ac. 


Atuji Matuji is coming with me 
from GujarAt. 

Make a good road, he is coming with 
• me. 

Xo the Lord of Saffron, he i^ coming 
with me. 

Atuji Matuji is coming with mf. 

Go before, he is coming ^c. 

In the SAmblaji (a temple) road he is. 

Go before he is, Ac. 

At three o’clock at night, Ac. 

In the BAnswarA road, Ac. * 

The heads of Liboj and Bhimoj are 
coming, Ac. 
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Dinre Blikawo m£ri, &c, 

Hunto va vasine bhetwAjiu mari, &c, 

Atuji Matujire mdii, &c. 

Agere salavo mari, &o. 

Dapsu ka ware mari, &g. 

Vavasine bhe^waga ure mari. 

Ho rupia rukra alore marl. 
Khairwara ja m^ro mari, <fec. 

Salire bhisabhis mari, &c. 

Kagdar wara marge mari, <fec. 

Danre sura vo mari, &c. 

Ho rupia rukra alore mdri, <fec. 

Han ko gari hank ore mdri, &c. 

Juoji hungo darsan karva gati 
mari, &c. 

Samragi ji vate re mari, Ac. 
Kesriaue gore mari, &c. 

Darsan no ki dan mari, &c. 

Paravve dtaro mfiri, &c. 

Nawe notore alo mari, &c. 

Jahan payaw karo mari, &c. 
Pardwne ki do mari, &c. 

Vavasine bhctire go mari, &o. 


Pay the tax and guide, See. 

1 am going to worship at Bakabn&th, 
ho is. Sec. 

AtiSji Matuji is, Sec. 

Go before, &c. 

Pay the guide, &c. 

I am going to worship. Sec. 

Give a hundred rupees in cash, Ac. 
In the Khairwafa road he is, Ac. 

In the middle of the way, he, Ac. 

In the Kagdar road, he is, Ac. 

Pay the guide, Ac. 

Give a hundred rupees, Ac. 

Pay the cart hire, Ac. 

Look I am going to worship. 

In the Samblaji road, Ac. 

Before the Lord of Saffron, Ac., (Ra- 
kabnath). 

Having worshipped, Ac. 

Shew the encamping ground, Ac. 

Go into the new Serai, Ac., (at Khair- 
wara). 

Halt* there, Ac. 

I have halted there, Ac. 

We have worshipped* at Rakabnith, 


The eame in BevandgaH. 

It 

'* 11 ^ 

q»? T Tgft ^ 

TI3S? , 

♦ Merchants and seths (hankers) often travel with an immense following to this 
great shrine. 
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HTXi? WI^ Thrift 

nit 

l^ntr »TT<t BJlt 

'Jn^ 

^5r^ ^lii Huct 3rT?t Bjrf 

m ^TT^'t Bnt 

fe^TJTT 53^ «Ttt KJTWt 305?! Bnt 
%T nTCl T»nit 

5it »in: TiJTBt 

w)^»Rit€r 3n«t bit 

BiTir?r^ BT^cT Trift bit* 

^3CT BT 311^ BITB 

^ 3tb^ Bitiri^ met 3:flif| in^ Birt 

¥t%T 3n^ Ti%T^ *TT^ 3:3T?it 
^^Tsft ¥ifT ^Bi 3ri^ 3?Ttt ^»rBt jtt. 

Brm3:T3ft 5ft git- ^ »n<t x««tt iri^ biio 

%^^BnB 5tT^ 3TT3Ct ^ITIsft 3TT^ BJT. 

^ ^ ^ 3ir<t ^*nfl 3TT. 

BBT^ 'arBT^ 3TT^ ^3TBt JTT. 

BB BT%T^ BirifT BBBt BT. 

B^TB Bt^ BTBt BBBt BT^ BITB 
B^TBB Btt BT BTXt BBTft BI^ BJlt 
BTB^^ «2l^ B%r BTBt BB«t BTBt BH^ 


fc The Song of a Mind woman to her Lover. 

Hdlene Abure jdiydn Mansi. Go, O man, to Abti. 

Abure nasarti ra mara pagrd dhiijan Going Tip Abd, my limbs tremble. 
UgA 

H&lene Naki ndwa j4yien dori k&ng- In batbingin the Naki Lake,^ I foigot 
si bhdlaayi jire dostdAri. xny hair ribbbn and comb, 6h 

friend ! 


^ The NaU Lake is on Mount Abd. 
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Dor& ne kangsiy&jire bbdl 4yi dos- 
daran. 

Thare ne mari jori Parmeswar puri 
dedi are jire dostdar&n. 

Halene sdoni para jaien afre jire 
dostdaran. ^ • 

Mahanriy^ine mati ne Korhatha ne 
mansiya. 

Hdlene pardesi jaien halene mansiya. 

Parne ne bis de pare mare ne re 
mansiya. 

Hilene pardesi jaien ye mansiya 
halene pardesi jaien. 


I have forgotten my ribbon and 
comb, my friend. 

Oh friend, God has made ns a perfect 
pair. 

We will go to a far-ojff place, oh 
friend. 

Oh man, let us leave my vile hus- 
band. 

Come, go to another land, come, oh 
man. 

Give my husband poison, oh man, 
and come away. 

Come to a distant land, come oh 
man. 


Song of Ketiiri Mind to 

Hubi ne jate thire Senura hath ko 
miliyane. 

Tima wala Kangaro lare ne lagore 
tanko Tina wala. 

Mah4 lawira dhedha Mina main 
korhe tine. 

Tima wala kangarare para jaien re 
tanko timawala. 

Hona rAn mar dariyan re SenurA kadS 
ko pariyane. 

Dhiri toba Kheturi honArran laniire 
tanka timA walA. 

MAragione pAre re Senura MondarA 
ru pare. 

Kheturi Randire mAndariyAn l^were 
tanka Tima wAlA. 

MinA rA jag^rA kangAra hadAi hadAi 
lino. , 

Eajputara jagra kangArA hamkai 
ledare tanka Tima wala. 

NAnAure BerAre KangarA wAr pare 
ne Aye. 

BbAgone bhAgore Senu bhAi KAiya- 
ne tore. 


her lover'^s Irother Senu. 

Oh Senu, I was going for thatching 
grass, but did not meet him. 

Tima’s son, Kangaro, the strong son 
of Tima did not go. 

The MahalAnvirA Mina, (her hus- 
band,) is a skinner (very low), I 
will not stay with him. 

Oh ! Tima’s son, KangAro, the strong 
son of TimA, take me to another 
land with you. 

I did not wear golden armlets in his 
house. Oh! Senura (he was poor). 

Have patience, Khetiiri, the strong 
son of Tima Vill bring you gold 
bracelets. 

Oh ! Semi, rob in the road, in the 
road of MondarA. 

Oh ! woman Kheturi, the strong son 
of Tima will bring you ju’mlets. 

Kangaro always fights with other 
Min As. 

This time, KangAro, TimA’s strong 
son, must fight the RAjput. 

The people of NAnAn and BerA are 
after KangAro? 

Why do you flee, brother Senfl P 
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Ninixue ber^ re w&r par ije re tan- 
k& Timd w&lL 

Feline goli Senura t4r& bh&ire pare 
lagl. 

Bh^ kri ra gadi menkang&ra godi 
par^wale ne. 

Ninan re ber& re.Senu bbii Eajpui 
pare hdro. 

Tirna Kanuto Sent! bhdi h&th men 
ne ri lene. 

War ne wdle Send bhai ekhi ne jiuta 
cboro ne. 

Bajputare marene to kdngdra garhe 
parun mariyo. 

Rajputdro jagro Send bhai jita na- 
djere tanka, Tima wald. 

Mandariya kana Keturi itifa Raj- 
pdtara re tankd, Tima wald. 


The men of Ndndn and Berd are on 
the road, strong son of Timd. 

The first shot has grazed your bro- 
ther’s foot, oh Send ! 

At the foot of Bfidki*! hill, Kangaro 

* has bent his knee. 

The men of Ndndn and Berd, brother 
Send ! Slay the Rajputs. 

Oh, brother Send, take bow and arrow 
in hand. 

Do not leave a man living in the 
road, brother Send. 

Having killed the Rdjputs, return 
home, Kangaro. 

Ob, Send brother, having conquered 
the Rajputs, come with the strong 
son of Tima. 

For Keturi ’s bracelets, the strong son 
of Tima has slain many Rajpdts. 


Sony of MdnJcd Mindy a Sirohi rebel. 


Parbati ne sonara lere, Manka Mina. 

Daurd bath ne matd bolire, Mankd, 
Hauotra. 

Matd Bhavdni belire aiyi re jo. 

Jdwdli rd daru ro rulao re, Motiy- 
drd. • 

Pardi wetdn la were bark rdran laore, 
Motiyard. 

Mata ne bakrd marone, Motiyard. 

Tare matd ne beli aiyire, Mankd 
Mind. 

Hdlore kaTdard ki bhaiydn re Ido, 
Motiydra. 

Edldard rdn Rdjpdt ganna tdnkore, 
Mankd Mind. 

Kdlddrera Rdjpdtdne ko bitenere, 
Motiydrd. 


In the early morning, take the omen, 
Mankd Mina. 

On the right hand speaks the shama 
bird, Mankd Mind, Hanotrd (his 
tribe). 

Mother Bhavdni’’^ is pleased with you. 

Go to Jdwdli, men, and bring wine. 

Bring, men, a goat from Pdrdi. 

Oh men, sacrifice a goat to Matd. 

Your mother approves, Mdnkd Mind. 

From Kdlddre, bring a b^alo, men. 

The Rdjpdts, Mdnkd Mina, are very 
strong. 

Do not, men, fear the Kdlddre Rdj- 
pdts. " ^ 


* The goddess Devi. 
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KAlddrena Bhaiydn re leore, Manki 
Mind. 

Kaldare Bahdr aiyere, Manka Mina. 

Bhagane bhaga kaiyan, Motfydra. 

Bbdgane bhagor gbano algore, Mo- 
tiyara. 

Ab tir ne kamto taiyar para karo- 
ne re, Motiyara. 

Ab katari kad munk men ne leore, 
Motiyara. 

Galiyard puti gboran kaiyanne dini, 
Mukandji llajput. 

Mdnka Mina, medan men nba hai, 
Mukanji Bajput. 

Ek ne gwaliyaro paro mua re, Man- 
ka Mina. 

Mukanji ne paro mare nere, Manka 
Mina. 

Hare ne Kajput pare marore, Man- 
ka Mina. 

Dharti men amar nam raklidiyaro, 
Manka Mina, 

Nira thaka jawalpura ne marore, 
Manka Mina. 

Jami men amar nam rakli diva re, 
Manka Mina. 

Tarine mata blialo jal mo, Manka 
Mind. 

Ek bubu gwaliydne baiydn parede- 
dere, Manka Mina. 

Jalore natlione ho bhoiyon dere, 
Mdnka Mind. 

Eaj ne darbar men nam terd raiydre, 
M&nka Mina. 

Dharti men amar nam rakhiyone, 
Manka Mina. 


We have brought the Bldldar buffa- 
loes, Mdnka Mina. 

The Kdldare men have come out, 
Mankd Mina. 

Do not run away, men. • 

Do not run, Bhdgor mountain is 
very far away, men. 

Prepare your bows and stretch them, 
men (towards the foe). 

Take your daggers in your mouths, 
men. 

Mukandji Bajpijt, why do you go 
after the cowherds and not after 
(men). 

Mdnka Mina is standing in the 
plain. 

One cowherd is ftillen, Mankd Mind. 

Manka Mina, kill Mukanji. 

Kill all the Edjputs, Mdnka Mina. 

Your name will remain immortal in 
the earth, Mdnka Mina, 

If jmu rob Jawalpura in the midst of 
the road, Mankd Mina. 

In the land, your name will be im- 
mortal, Manka Mind. 

Your mother has made you great, 
Mankd Mind. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to each of 
our cowherds, Mankd Mina. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to the Jd- 
lor* ascetics, Manka Mind. 

In the royal darbar, your name is 
known, Manka Mind. 

In the earth, your name is immortal, 
Mankd Mind. 


• * J^lor. A celebrated fort and town in Southern Mdywdj, held by tho Ndthis^ 
or split-oar ascetics. 

2 B 
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Note, 

The following Extract from the Political Report of the Superintendent 
nf the Hilly Tracts of Maiwar may be of interest in connection with my 
remai’ks on the religion of the Bhfls. 

A reformer, Suiji, a Bhfl Ouru, has for some years past been at work 
among his countrymen on the Mai war- Gujarat frontier. He preaches 
worship of one God, peace and goodwill. His followers take an oath to 
abstain from all crimes and offences, spirituous liquor, and from causing 
death to any living thing. Tliey bind themselves to live by the produce of 
the soil, and to bathe before eating. Surji has now a following of upwards 
of one thousand “bhagats”, or believers, and three disciples, Gui*us, or- 
dained by himself to preach and convert. 

“ I saw and conversed with him in February last when I was travelling 
in the district. He asked for protection to his followers in Diingarpur 
territory, where the other Bhils, he said, annoyed them by calling them 
“ Musalman” (with them meaning ‘ infider). His influence in securing fol- 
lowers has spread as far as Khairwara and Kotrah. 

“ I talked with a number of his converts, and they said that they had' 
prospered since they had been guided by the Guru to do as they had sworn. 
They certainly looked in every way superior to their unreclaimed brethren.” 

With reference to the above, Mr. Lj^all, the Agent for the Governor- 
General, observes that ** All over India, the appearance of teachers of this 
cast of mind among the non-Aryan tribes may be noticed.” The ‘ Pioneer’ 
of December 29th, also quotes the ‘ Evangelical Review’, which describes 
the rapid progress of conversion to Hinduism among the Mhairs, due mainly 
to the presence of high caste Hindus from the North West Provinces 
amongst them (in the Mhairwara Regiment) as drill instructors. A similar 
movement was also noted in the Deoli Irregular Force. 

These facts are very interesting in connection with the remarks made 
in my paper, and show tlie universal desire of the wilder tribes to rise in 
the social scale, Rajputana is a great centre of religious revivalism and 
change. The RAmsnehis, having their head quarters at Bhilwaj-6 and Shah- 
pura in Maiwar; the Dadd Panthis at Narana near Sdmbhar ; and 
other sects, seem to hold views similar to those of Sujji, the Bhil. 
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Popular Songs of the Samirpur District in Bundelhhand, N. W. P. — Bg 
Vincent A. Smith, B. A., B. C. S. 

In the belief that any contribution which serves to add to our know- 
ledge of the languages and customs of India, will be welcome to the Socie- 
ty, I now submit a sample of the popular songs of the Hamirpur District 
in the local dialect. Nowliere can the real popular language be better 
studied than in the songs which are constantly in the mouths of the people, 
and tliese compositions further illustrate vividly the domestic customs and 
manners of the masses. 

Should the specimen now submitted prove acceptable, I propose to 
continue the series Yrom time to time. I have already collected a large 
number of songs of various kinds, but at present I have not leisure to work 
up my materials. So far as I am aware, none of these songs has ever be- 
fore been reduced to writing. They have now been taken down by my 
pandit, wlio is a native of this district, from the lips of persons who learned 
‘them by tradition. The pandit was instructed to record accurately, with- 
out alteration or correction of any kind, the sounds which ho heard, and I 
believe that my instructions have been carried out. At some future time, 
I hope to analyze tlie dialectic peculiarities of the songs which I am now 
collecting. Di order to render the following set of ditties intelligible, I 
prefix an abstract of the 

Legend of HardauL 

Hardaul, a son of the famous Dir Singh Deo BundeU of Orchha, was 
bom at Datiya.* His brother Jhajhar Singh suspected him of undue 
intimacy with liis wife, and at a feast poisoned him with all his followers. 
After this tragedy, it happened that the daughter of Kunjavati, the sister 
of Jhajhar and Hardaul, was about to be married. Kunjavati accordingly 
sent an invitation to Jhajli^r Singh, requesting him to attend the wedding. 
He refused and mockingly replied that she had better invite her favourite 
brother Hardaul. Thereupon she went in despair to his tomb and lament- 
ed aloud. Hardaul from below answered her cries, and said that he would 
come to the wedding and make all arrangements. The ghosi^kept his pro- 
mise and arranged the nuptials as befitted the honour of his house. Subse- 
quently, he visited at night the bedside of Akbar, and besought the emperor 
to command cliabdtras to be erected and honour paid to him in every vil- 
lage throughout the empire, prondising that if he were duly honoured, a 
weeding should nev^r be marred by storm or rain, and that no one who 

• Bir Singh Deo died in 1627 A. D. For some account of him, see 
N. W. P., Vol. I, article Orchha ; Ain translation, I, pp. XXV, 488. 
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M 

first presented a share of his meal to Hardaul should ever want for food. 
Akbar complied with these requests, and since that time Hardaul’s ghost 
has been worshipped in every village. He is chiefly honoured at weddings 
and in Baisakli, during which month the women, especially those of the 
low(jr castes, visit his chahdtra and eat there. ’ His chahutra is always built 
outside the village. On the day* but one before the arrival of a wedding 
procession, the women of the family worship the gods and Hardaul, and 
invite them to the wedding. If any signs of a storm appear, Hardaul is 
propitiated with songs. 

I am told that it is a common saying that cholera has only been known 
since the introduction of Hardaul worship. 

SonGS m noNouB op Hardaul. 

^ ’ftfi I 

I. 

^ ^jr?r srifT?: 

«RT*iT% Titf ^ % 

^ i 

^ I 

Tit m TT >RT[5| «tcr % 

TTT % g’fTTt I 
TfeT IRiTT?: I \ I 

II. 

^ ISlt TTtf | 

«IRrnW TI3IT Hit % I 

TTir I 

jniT wrs! % ^TT T | 

^ fRT TR iTl fWV WtT 

1T| ftv lit TTtt: I 

iTrT T < TRT TW % TTT TIT 

% 5"fRT •RRT WRRI I ^ I 

• This day is known by the name of Ul, 
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III. 

^ ^T^rt arff^ mi ^nr i 

I 

« 

I 

TTTsil fsrst f3f5t I 

I 

Xm % ^TWT I 

1^1 

IV. 

8 ^tnn tr TTT »iT ^TT:5r %i trw^ii^ i 
»rT2rt %T il ^TWT ^i^ I 

m^mi I 

^fl§5T ^■^TT: 18 1 

Ti'anslaiion. 

I.* 

Hardaul, the darling of Dati3’a,^ your fame is brilliant in the world. 
Whence comes the host’’ exultingly, where has the halt been made ? 
From Datiya comes the exulting host, at Erichh has the halt been 
made. 

At Erichh why did you halt, dear boy, where fodder and water fail ? 
Turn back and halt at Taktakan, dear boy, where your cattle may 
graze on dub^ grass. 

Our* darling comes out on a long journey, to offer his sister’s daughter 
boiled rice. 

You are a Bundeld chief of chiefs, in the south youi’ sword has been 
busy. 

II- 

%t® thc^ time of 3^our birth, your clans^men, your father, and mother 
perished. 

0 King ! have sandal wood cut and fire put to your mother’s pyre. 

No man’s father and mother live for ever j’ a brother is as a right arm. 
^ With tears of vmrestrainod weeping the garment® was wet through : 
poison*’ in the pulse, poison in the boiled rice, of poison was the rice-milk 
made. 
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In every village, darling, is your chabutra^ in every region your name 
is known. 

You are a Bundelu chief of chiefs, God grant you victory ! 

III. 

* Five*® sweetmeats, and nine balls of betel and darling, these form 
the repast of the god. 

‘ Take,** take your load on your shoulders, white bullock ; my sister 
will be thinking of me.’ 

Darling, don’t send storm or shower, don’t send rain. You are a Bun- 
deld chief of chiefs, the best support of ^"our brother’s wife. 

IV. 

Darling, you sit by the roadside yourself, and take thought for 
others.*® 

To** an earthen potsherd, darling, is given the name of man. You 
are a Bundela chief of chiefs, in the south your swoid has been busy. 

Notes, 

^ These songs are sung by women, the specimens now -given wore obtained by my 
Pandit hom pardah^nishhi 'women. 

** Datiya, now a small separate state in Bundelkhand, was formerly included in 
Orchha ; vide N. W. P, Gazetteer, sub voce, 

* The verb umhnd conveys the idea of al)und{ince, or exula'i'anoo, and of joy or 
exultation. The allusion here is to the troop of attendants whom Haidaul’s ghost led 
to the vredding. 

* A fine kind of grass (Cjuiodon dactylon). 

* It is the duty of the brother of the bride’s mother (mdmu) to make this offering 
to the bride on the first day of the wedding ceremonies. 

® Hoi'daul’s relatives died when he was born. 

^ Ilai’daul performed a great service to his sister by doing tho honours of her 
daughter’s wedding. 

® A spotted garment {chunrl)^ worn by women. 

® Alludes to the mode of Hardaul’s death. 

^ ® Batdid is a special variety of sweetmeat. All the principal kinds are enu- 
merated in a halwdVe song. '' 

Ten birds make a gilmri, and 100 bifds make a doli. The meaning of the verso is 
that Hardaul should make the usual offering to the gods before starting. 

^ ‘ Hardauldias now started, and admonishes the refractory bullock which o^iries 
tho wedding gifts. ^ * 

f. c., your bister. 

». is but dxist, and like Hardaul all must die. 
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A.BBA'S SATITVAXT, author oftho Td- 
rtkh-i-SJn rahdhi^ o2 
’Ahdul ’Aziz Xaqshhandi, 197 
’Ahdul Kafi, hrotluT of A(,‘alat Khan, 19»5 
’Ahdullah, son of Sa’id Khfui, 196 
’Abdullah Kh^in Bahadur, 198 
’Abdullah, Sayyid, Bin ha, 129 
Ahdul-Malik ibn Mai wan, 82 
’ A1 )dm’-h’ ashid-i- K hIk-j i 1- La ik, from whom 
tht* Af^huna claim divscont, 33, 37 
’Ahdur-liazzak Mati'-zi, also styled Bala 
Pit, author of the Taiakh-i-Xisbat-i- 
Afag-liinah, 31 

Aborigiii(\s, ride Khvong, 39 ; Jaipuria 
and Lliota Naf>:us, 216 ; Miutsis, 286 ; 
Angaiiii Nagds, 307 ; Bluls in Maiwar, 
347 

Abu, Mount, 384«. [279;/. 

Abul h’azl, on the Sen Kings, 2 ; 286, 
Aqiii' Khan Khankhanan, brother of Nui’ 
Jalian, 195 

A^alat Khan, 195, 198, 199, 200 
Aohai iSaulramani, saerifiee of, 150 
’Adil Shah, ’Adli, Abul Muzzafar 

Muliammad, ride Mubariz Khdn, 295 
Adisur, dynasty of, 4 
Afghan, as distinguished from Pathan, 24 ; 
— period of the Muliainmadan history 
of Bengal, 294 

Agastya Munfl 137, 147 ; — ear, 170 
Agmahall (Rajmahall), battle of, 296 
Agni-hotra (sacrifice), 143 
Agni kund (the liro altar), 150 
Agrah, 300 
Ahmadabad, 128 

AJfmad Darwezjih’, autheft* of the Tazldrat- 
ul-Abrar, 31 

Ahmad Klian, son of Saidu, afterwards 
8ultdu Sikandar, 37 


Ahmadnagar, founded by Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, 38 

Ahmad Nizam Sh4h, founder of the Bahri 
dynasty, 38 

Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 38 
«/, or moon, in Tiukish names, 279 
Aihak, the name, 279 ; Ciuthuddui Aihak, 
277ff. 

Aijita Vishnu, 160 

Am-i-Akhari, 281, 286 

Akhainiimah, 193, 285, 303, 306 

Akhar, accession of, 295 

Akhar Qull Khan Sultan Gakk’har, 195 

’Alauildin, the last of tho Sayyids, 32 

Alh-Tigin, 25 

’All, tho IVlcch, 282, 283 

’AH Mardan, 194, 280«. 

Allah Virdi Khan, 198 
altars, regulations regarding the building 
of, among the Ilindus, 228 ff. 

Alti Hills, the, in Cuttack, 19 
Amarakantak, watershed of the Eastern 
part of the Central Provinces, 286 
Amaravati sculptures, 215 
Amari, ruins at, 191 
Amhao Mata, a Bh£l deity, 349 
Amgachi insori])tion, 2, 187, 191 
Ainr Singh, Kajii of Narway 195 
Aminil, in Barhakabad, Bengal, 287, 292 
Annwartak, parganah of, 20 
Angara, 140 

Angami Ndg^, rough notes on the, and 
their language, 307 

Afiffeliniy one of the twelve provinces of 
Bengal, 181 
Angirasa, 9 
Aniniddha, 155 , 

Anjana (the air), son of Hanumana, 141 
Amdb-i-Afdffhwahy 32 
Apastamha’s Sy.va8titra, 228 
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Apsaroa, celestial beings, 140, 161, 163 
Aqd Hasan Ruim\ 197 
Ardm Sbdh, son of Aibak, 279 
Arhoricola rnfogularis^ 332 
architocturet, influence of the Greek, on 
Hindu architecture, 212 
Arctomyx coUaris, 332 
arghya, water containing sandal, rice, 
floui-, and betel-nut, 144«. 
drha, or arhaka, a measure of grjiin, 9 
Arhud, one of the fourteen Gohiyus, 173 
Arkat, mint town of, 300 
amdy no more", in names, 85«. 

Artlia, (wealth), 139«. 

Arundhati, wife of Yasistha, 166 
Asam Sais ki Masjid, in Uajiuahall, 301 
A^ar ug^anndid^ quoted, 278 
Asitamimi, 145 

Asoka Batka, garden of Raghunatha, 150 

Astika Muni, 168 

Asuras, djTiasty of, 18 i 

Asvamedha (horse sacrifice), 132, 133 

*Atapur, ruins of, 190 

Atrai River, 281, 290 

Audh, 276 ; vide Ayodhya 

Aufrocht, on the Unnadf Sutras, 18;?. 

Aurangzfl), silver coin of, 128, 193 

Aushodinath, kings of the race of, 13 

Ava, 189 

Avantika, called Ujjain, the foot of Vish- 
nu, 133, 1 3o 

Awaiiak, parganah of, 20 
Ayodhya Mahatmyn, or ^‘rilgrimagc to 
Ayodhyii," translation of lh(', 129 
Ayodhya, derivation of, 130 ; vide Audh 
A'zam Shah, king of Bengal, 287 

BAfiX-I-KHWESIIAar, 195 
Bacala, in South-East Bengal, 181 
Badakhshan, 200 
Bad&on, 276 

Badri, one of the nine Gohiyas, 173 
Bagurd (Bogra), 183, 282, 287 
Bahadurpur, in Bengal, 300 
Bahadur Shah, King of Bengal and N. 

Bihdr, 295, 300 
JBahdr-i- Ajam^ quoted, 297 
Bahduddin Sdm, conqueror of Rdi Pithora, 
34, 35 

Bahram Sultai^ ruler of Ghdr, 32 ; genea- 
logical table of, 35 
Bahrampur, 195 ; in Bengal, 292 t 
Bairam Khdn, 193 

BaJchtdbddy a doubtful name for ‘ Gaur’, 
285 

Bakht Mali Bdjd of Ntirpdr, 195 
Bakhtydr Khiyi, conqueror of Bihdr and 
Bengal, 276 . 

Balardma, one of the tutelary divinities of 
Mathurd, 148, 214 
Baldah Bdrbakdbdd, Mahall of, 292 


Balhawdn Pass, (Kdngpah), 196 
' Bdl Gosam, Rdjd of Kuch Bihar, 296 ; son 
of Nara Ndrayan, 306 
Balkd-Tigfn, 27 

Balldl Son, predecessor of Su Sen, of Bon- 
gal, i 

Bamadeva, 142 
Ban Raja, city of, 1 
hahahas, penitential ceremony, 184 
Banaras, 300 
Bandi Devi, 160 
Bangaon, in North Bengal, 292 
Baqirganj, in Bengal, 1 
Bamh Bhuyd-s of Bengal, 181 
Barhak Shah of Bengal, 190, 287, 289 
Barhukiibad, 291 
Barbaria. mah.all of, 292 
Bardhankot (Varddhanakuti), ruins of, 2S2 
Bari'ndra, or BarinJ, 184, a division of 
Northern Bengal, 183, 287 
Bari Diiah, 193 

Barrfiil mountain, in Asdm, 309 
Barsiil in Bengal, not identified, 285 
Basaki, king of siu pents, 3 
Ihbidaul, in Bengal, 292 
Bdsiideva, lf35 
Basil Raja, of Kdngrah, 196 
Batain c»r Bah-Ttmi, or Tal;rm, Shaikh, 33 
Baudhavana, commentary on tlie S'ulva- 
Hutra; 229 

Bavazid Shah (II), king of Bengal, 287, 
296 

Beames, J., the Alti Hills in Katak, 19 ; 
on the Rha})hodie.s of (lamhlur Itai, the 
hard of Nuri)ur, 192 

Bengal, Contributions to the History and 
Geography of, 375 ; vide Westniacott, 
Aviso, O’Homiel. 

Ehtthhu (]>riests), 349 
Bhadra-Suhhadra, 131 
Blijjgavad (iila (Dr*. Lorinser’s), 15 
Bliagwat, parganah of, near Chaiiar, 281. 
Bhaintva, 167 
Bhalua, ride Bulua 

Bhao Sing, of Nurpur, turns Muham- 
madan, 193, 201 
Bharadvdja, 9, 148 
Bharata, 136, 142, 163 
Bharata Kunda, 166 
Bharkundah, in AVestom Bengal, 296 
Bhar Mata, a Bhil deity, 349 
Bhaskara, (maker of lightsV 159 
Bhath, or Bhatghoia, territory of, 286 
Bhati, or Sundarhan, 286 
Bhatfiiiah, in Northern Bengal, 287 
Bhavishyat Parana, 7 
‘Bhfls, of Maiwdr, account of, 347 
Bhima, 184 ^ 

Bhima Devi, daughter of Dev Pal, 191 
Bhoili parganah, near Ohanar, 281 
Bholiya Dowat, doity of, 349 
Bhuinlidr or Bhamau zauimddr tribo, 184 
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Bhrigu-lata, 142n. 

Bhutan, 282 
BiAh, 198 

Bihliishan, 141, 142 ; 162 kuij^i 148 
sar, 168 

Bihdr, conquered by BakhtyAr KMji, 276 ; 

by Akbar, 296; town of 186, 2f6 
Bijay Sen, of Bengal, 3, 13 
BUva Hari, 137, 166 
Bikmmpur, 4, 188 
Bir Sing Deo, of Orchha, 388 
Birupn, an arm of the Mahanadi, 20 
Bisa, founder of Kuch Bihar, 294 
Bloclimann, H., on the lUjas of Nui-piir, 
192 ; Contributions to iho History and 
Gcogniphy of Bengal, No. Ill, 275 
Bogra, or Bagurd, district, in Bengal, 184 
Bordhonkiiti 8, 189 ; vide Bardhaiikot 
Bori Dibing, in Asain, 307 
Boro Dihi, hill of, 21 
Bourkc, W. M., inscriptions from Raj- 
mahjill, 301 

Brahma-kund, in Ayodhya, 166 
Bi-ahmadatta, story of, 167 
Brahmaputra, 282 
Bix'flhurvana, 167 
Brhat Samhittq 16 
Brigg’s Firishtlih, 28 
Brihaspati, 148 
Jitihalus Arni, 331 

Bm hanan, Dr. llamilton, 1, 183, 188, 283 
Buddha, figures on th(3 Alti Hills, 20 
Buddha Gaya insenptio^ 2 
Buddhism, traces of, in Dinajpur and 
Baguri, 187 
Biihliil Lodi, 37 

Bulua, or Bhalu6, in Eastern Bengal, 181 
Bimdelkhand, popular songs from, 389 
Biirhaiipur, in Khaiidesh, 36 
BurhAn-ul-^lulk Balua, son of Ahmad 
Nizam Slnih, 38 

Burnell, A. C., on the S'ulvasutros, 229 
Bust, towTi of, 194 

ButlcT, J., vocabuliiry of tho Jaipuri^ and 
Lhota Nilga languages, 216; on the 
Anganii Nagas and their language, 307 

CaRLETON, (lil. M. Rev.) coin of 

Kunanda, presented by, 82 
Cadaragi, or Cadaray (Kedir Rai), 182 
Cerioimis Blythii, 332 
Cervulus AureUs, 332 

Ceylon Graiiiiftarian Sangharakkhita The- 
ra, 91 

Chaitauya, 287 
Chait Sing, 196 

Chakki river, in Kangra, 193, 196 
Chakra, 136, 146, 166 • 

Chakra Hari, 137 ; origin of; 161 
Chakra-tiitha, holy place of; 156 

2 C 


Chakravapi, 162 
Ohambah, 199 

Champakapura (destroyer of all eine), 170 
Chan&b river, 210 
Chanirgayh, 31, 281 
Chanda Para Chanda, 131 
Chandekan, one of the twelve provmces 
of Bengal, 181 
Chandlaf, Ma hall of, 292 
Chandradfp, 306 
Chandragupta, 89 
Chandra Hari, 136 
Chandra Pil, palace of, 191 
Chandr Man Bundeld, 196 
Chandra Sokhar Baneijea (Babu), on the 
Alti Hills, 19 
Ch4.tgaon, 306 

Chatta Bhatta, a caste, 6 [186 

Chaudhri Zammdars of Bih6r and Paikar, 
Chaura, Mahall of, 292 
Chaunsd, battle of, 294 
Chavana Muni, 167 

Chhapparghattah, battle o^ 296 ; village 

nf 9QQ 

Chh'a Fort, 197 
Chandibdru, mkhall of; 292 
Chichakot, principal emporium in the 
Dudrs, mentioned by R. Fitch, 282 
Chid-atma (formed of wisdom), 169 
Chinaso, mahall o^ 292 
Chintamani, 143 
Chiresvaiu MahMeva, 164 
Chirodaka, sacred place o^ 164 
Chirsagar, pond of, 164 
Chitnt Gupta, 146, 147 
Chitra-kutha of Kubera, 160 
Chutiya Nagpur, 286». 

Chutki Devi, 160 
Cliiitki Eund, 160 

Coins, of Kunanda, 82; gold of Ghi>&s- 
uddm Balban, 126 ; of Qutb-uddin Mu- 
bkrak Sh4ih, 126 ; of Ghiy68-uddtn 
Tughluq Shdh, 126 ; of MohmOd Shkh 
bin Muhammad Sh6,b bin Firuz Shkh, • 
127 ; of Mahmud Shdh bin Ibrahun 
Shah of Jannpur, 127 ; of Sh4h Jahdn, 
127 ; of Aurangzib, 128 ; of Raii’-ud- 
darajat, 128; of Rafi-uddauloh, 128; 
of Muhammad Ibrahim, 129; of Mah- 
mud Shah (I), of Bengal, 288 ; of Nara 
Narkyan of Kuch Bih4r, 306 
Coins, of the SaUtm i Hin4, a work on, 278 
Colebrook, (MSS. Essays), 8, 10 ^ 

CoppA: Plate found at Torpondighi, 1 
Cunningham, (General A.), on Greek 
Sculpture at Mathurd^ 212«.; inscrip- 
tion from the Kotw41i gate in Gaur, 
289; from the J6.mi' MosqUe at R6jj- 
mahall 30D>. ; of Sulaimaii Shih at 
Sun&rgaon, 303 ♦ 

Cuttack, Alti Hills in, 10 
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DaCA pMka, in E. Bengal), 181 
daivak, (union of the organs and their 
duties), 143 

Bakshinagni, (kind of fire), 150 
Dalton, Col., on the Karens, 808 
Dai^ant, (G. H. Mr.), Notes on Manipun 
Grammar, 173 

Damtal. south of Path4nkot, 198 
Damodara, derivation of, 19 
Damdamah, in Din^jpur, ?84 
Dandak, 173 
Bal'd Shikoh, 200 
Baijiling, or Borzheling, 288 
Basdratha Mahai’djd, 134, 154 
Basdrutha Kund, 152 
Bdudpur, mahall of, 292 
Bafid Shah, second son of Sulaimdn, 296, 
300, 306 

Batiyd, in Bundelkhand, 390 
Bauiat Kh&n tiiyamkhani, 195 
B*Avity, description of Bengal, 181 
Bebkot, or Beokot, in BiiiajpCir, 1, 277, 
284, *285 

Beva Kin (debts of the gods), 157 
Bev Pal, 191 

Bhdkd, 4, 293 ; ricle Baca, 

Bhammasiri, author of Khuddasikkhd, 91 
Bhamerior Tammery, the old name of 
Nurpur, 193 
Bhanydksha, 154 
Bhansiii valley, 329 
Bharma (religion), 139 
Bhamia Hari, 137 
Bhamia Kahar, 14*4 
Bhdrmin, mahall of, 292 
Bham\apdla, 142 
Bhanna Pal, 188, 191 
Bhdtd-Vidhktd, 131 
Dhelana, village of, 349 
Bhorol, in Binkjpur, 191 
Bhugdosvai’, 1 67 
Bihlf, 128, 145 
Bikpdlas, 171 

Bindjpfir, 1, 184, 188, 284, 287 
Bindhir, name of a hunter, 165 
BiphO-pdni, a mountain stream, 330 
Bor Mdtd, a BhQ deity, 349 
Bow’s translation of the Firishtuh, 24 
Bughdesvara, 168 
Burbhar, pond of, 152 
Bhudhavakra, l^tO 
Bui'ga Kunda, 164 

Burgesvara, another name for Mahddcva, 
141 

Bushta Bhivar, a sailor, 144 
Bvdrkd, 133, 173 

0 

BILPITR parganah, copperplate found 

In, 1 

goddess 16 


ElHot, (Sir H.), 25, 281 
Elephan Indieus^ 331 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 28, 36 
Erichh, in Bundclkhand, 391 

FaIZABAD, 130 

Fakhr-uddin Mubdrak Shdh, of Bengal, 
29 

Fand^uddm Ahmad, author of Ansdb-i- 
Afdghinah, 32 

Fandnddm Abul Muzaffar Sher Shdh, 
294, 296 

Fatbtti)ad, mint town of, 296 
jFt'lis Chaua^ 332 

Marmurata, 332 

Tigris, 332 

Fergusson, (Mr.), on Hiouen Thsang, 188 
Firishtah, history by, 24, 2G, 30 
Fitch, (Kaljvh), on (Jhickakot, 282 
Fryer, (Major) on the Khyeng people of 
the Sandoway District, Arakaii, 39 ; 
Pali Studies, No. 1., 91 

Gad A, 136, 146, 153 
Ganj Jagdal, mahall of, 292 
Gallophiihis Uvrsfieldii^ 332 * 

Gallus lUmJcivd, 332 

Ganibhir lidi, the hard of Nurpur, the 
thapsc>dies of, 192 

Ganibhir Singh, Thakur, a Rdthor chief, 
347 

Gapdaki, 167 

Gangn-thal, 198 

Ganges, 131, 167, 286 

Gangardmpur, in DinajpOr, ruins of, 284 

Gangiiti, river of, 20 

Gunesa-kund, 152 

Gunesh of Dinajpdr, vide Kajd Kdns, 286 

Garhapalyit, kind^f fire, 150 

Garhi, in Bengal, 286 

Gann sir, the town of, 37 

Garos, tribe of, 307 

Ganida Mantra, a charm, 138 

Gariida, 135, 136 

Gaulmtti, 8 

Gaur, 5, 285 

Gaureshwar, 8 

Gautama, 148 

Gautama Rishi, 167 

Gavdksha, 140 

Gcfvmfs front alin^ 832 

Gnyd, 167, 132 

Oaya-ktip, 166 

Gaya Sraddha, 150, 160 

Gayitri, 163 

Ghdghrd, river of, 130, 131, 178 
Ghalzi, tribe of, »iid to be descended fuom 
Ghal-zoo, son of Maid, 34, 37 
Ghal-zoe, illomthnato non of Matd and 
Shdh Hassain, 34 
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Gharghara, river of^ 131 
' GhAtampur, parganah of, 299 
Ghiy&auddm Abul Muzaffar Jalal Sliah, 
of Bengal, 290, 302 

Ghiyas-uddm Balban, gold coin of, 126 
Ghiyds-uddm Tughluq Shah, g®ld coin 
of, 126 

Ghordghat, 8, 282w. 

Ghorian Dynasty, 28 
Ghosharka, the origin of, 168 
Grftaehi Apsara, 168 
Ghuristan, 32 
ghusul-khanah (levee), 297 
Gobindpur, mahall of, 292 
Gobindgaiij, 8, 188, 282 
Gohiyds (ooucoaled plac'es), 173 
Gokula Nagara, 170 
Gokiil Das Si'saudiah, 195, 109 
Gt>ldstuckor, (Dr.), on the meaning of the 
root “ kni,’* 85 
Goanati, 1G7 
Gopirtar, 160, 103 
Goviuda, derivation of, 18 
Goviiulganj, 8, 188, 282 
grammar, not(^s on Manipuri, 173 ; rUU 
voca1mlarit*a 

Gr(‘(ik Sculpture, supposed, at Mathura, 
212 

Guhas, mahall of, 292 
G\ilur Muni, 171 
Gunabiii, 349 

Giiiidamardan Hill in Borasambhar, 286^i. 

Guptnhari, 136, 160, 162 

Guptar, 132 

Guptar-ghat, 147 

(rural, a spoei(*s of wild goat, 315 

Gui’urhat, mahall of, 292 

IIa'FIZ Rjihmat Klian, 31 

Haji Khan Batni, 294 
Hdjipur, rifle dajpur, 302 
Humirpur District, popular songs of, 389 
Hanoa, rule Bhagwat, 281 ^ 

Haiisu, murderer of Bayazid, 296 
Hanuman, 140, 141, 349 
Hanuinat Kund, 141, 148, 168 
Harah, Mount, 196 [390 

Hardanl Bundeld, songs in honor of, 388, 
Hari Das Datt, znmmddr of Mojilpur, 2 
Ilaridvar, 133, 173 
Hari fting Bailor, 195 
HasanpOr, 129 
Haveli Sikh Shahr, 292 
Hazrat i A’ Ik, title of Miyan Sulaiman of 
Bengal, 296, 303 
Ilimnut Tirthd, 167 
Him van, 173 

Hidu, another namo for the Khycng 
people, 46 

Hiouen Thsang, Chinese pilgrim, 7, 188 
lliran Naksh, 173 


HiundyOn, 24, 286, 294 
Husain Quli Khiln Jahan, 296 
Husdmuddin ’Iwaz, of Bengal, 280w., 284, 
285 

Sylobatei HoolooJc, 332 
Hystrix leucuray 332 

TbN BatOta, travels of, 30 
Ibrahim ^Adil Shdh, 30 
Ibrahim, son of Bibi MatO, 37 
Iksvaku, supposed author of Ayodhyd 
Mahatmya, 130, 135, 148 
Ildhabkd, 128, 132, 295, 300 
Iltifat Klidn (^afawi, 195 
Indra, 140, 142 
Indrab, 200 
Ingad, 159 

Inscriptions, from the Mosque of Takht 
i Sulaiman, 21 ; from a well at Uday- 
giri, 22 ; two li-om the tomb of the Mu- 
hammad Pir Mahi Simtosh, 290 ; from 
the neighbourhood of Dhaka, 293 ; of 
Jalal Shah from a mosque near Shei'pdr 
Miu’chah, 298 ; from the Jami’ Mosque 
at liajmahall, 301 ; from the* Kotwali 
gate in Gaur, 289 ; of Sulaiman Shdh of 
Simargaon, 303 ; of Sulaiman Shah at 
Bihar, 303 
Innu8 likesmy 332 
Irak i ’Arab, 36 
’Tsa Khan of Khizrpdr, 181 
Is-hak, son of Alb-Tigiii, 27 
Islam Khan, 195 
Islam Shah, of Dihli, 297 
Islampur, 198 
Xsma’il, son of Batani, 33 
Tsina’il, son of Siani, 37 
Itawah, 128, 300 


tl ABALMUNI, H8 

Jahbarkliad, a tributary of the Chakki 
river, 193* 

Jagannatha, 133, 135, 166 
Jagamath, 181 

Jagat Singh, 193, 198, 195, 200 
Jaliangir, 194 

Jahdngir Quli Beg, of Bengal, 294 
Jaintia, rdjd of, 311 

Jaj, or Chdj, of Mdwardn-Nahr, account 
87 • 

Jajnagar, identification of, 285, 286 
Jajpur (?), mint town of, 302 
Jalalah T^iki, the Afghdn rebel, 194 
Jalaluddiii MahmOd, 195, 197 
Jaldluddin Abul Muzaffar IsUm Shah, 
297 

Jalaliiddin Muhammad Husain, eldest son 
of Sultdn Bahrain, 32 
Jdlor, fort of; 387 
Jama-thura, 147 
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JamiUudilm Haaan, jroimgeBt son of Siil(in 
Bahrain, 32 

Jainb6, 173; — Tfriha) 170 
Jdmbny£na, 141 
Jamfat Kh&n Oaliarw4r, 281 
Jdini*-uttawdr(khy 286 
JammO, 195, 200 
Jamun^ 299 
Janaka, 141, 142 

J4naki-T{rt^, name of a gb£t, 139 
Janakf, daughter of Videha, 143 
J4naki, Rdxnachandra’s wife, 14 In. 
Janmabhdmi, or Janmasth^, birthplace 
of Hamachandra, 143 
Jannatdb^ or Gaur, district of^ 285 
J4n>sip4j: Kh/in, 195 
Jambuv4xia, 142 
JinOhas, tribe of the, 210 
Jarrici, (R. P. P,), on Bengal in 1599 
181». 

Janjdhiahs, a tribe, in the Salt Range, 26 

Jauiix>Lir, 295, 300 

Javala, 142 

JayA Bijayi, 131 

Jeit Bijay, 142 

Jhajar Sing Bundel^ 389 

Jhasindh, mahall of, 292 

Jhosi, 295, 300 

JnAna-k6p, another name for Sit^kOp, 148 
Jogighopa, a place of worship, 189, 190, 
191 

Jogi Til4, a hill, 210 

Journal, Royal Asiatic Societj% on a coin 
of Kunanda, 82 
JutA-kun^ 166 
Jyaishtha, 134 

£lABRAI Sundar, 194, 207 
Kihxd, 36, 194, 195 
Kachchapa, 155 
Kach&ris, tribe of, 307 
Kaiendwen, (NanitoniiorNingthi), River, 
a tributary of the Irawadi,*307 
Kaikeyi, house of, 148, 154; — kupd, 152 
Kaitabha, name of a devd, 155 
Kajin, son of Baton!, 33 
£61, 173 

£616 Pah6r, vide B6jd, 296, 303 
£61i, 173 

K61fb6i Badjib6i, 349 
£61indri, 7 • 

£6linjar, fort of^ 173, 276 
£61ig6i, mahnll 292 * 

£alig6i Guthi6, mahall 292 
£ali Yuga, 138, 146 
£61k6, 166 
KalpasOtras, 228 
£alpa-vriksha, fEUst o£ 141»., 143 
£61pi, 295, 300 « 

K6znadeva, 152 
£6ma-ku94, 169 


Kam61-uddfn Mahmdd, 32 
K6mrdp, 8, 183, 282, 284 
£amudati, sistc^ of Sokim, a serpent who 
lived in the Sarayd, 137 
Kana^j, 297 

kangan„ an ornament, 137 
Kangor, in Bengal, 284 
K6ngrah, 193, 194 
El&iidla-b6pji, village of, 349 
Kdniin-i-Isldm^ (quoted) 348 
^arah Mat6, a Bh£l deity, 349 
£arankarya, (personification of cause and 
effect), 169 

karandavas, a kind of duck, 1 56 
Kararani, dynasty of Bengal, end of, 306 
Karataya River, 183, 188, 191, 282 
Karbatan, (?) town in Tibbat, 282/». 283 
Kardaha, mahall o^ 292 
Karianwala, 210 

Karimdad, son of Jalalah Tariki, 194 
Kashmir, 194 

Kasi, 133, 136, 162, 166, 173 
K68im Sulaim6ni, 32 
Kdsshyup, 142 
K68yapa, 148 
Katak, 191, 296 
Katfila Devi, 171 
Katasin, or Katasfn, 285 
Kauravas, 184 
Kaushiilya, 152, 154 
Kaustublxa Mani, 142, 153 
Kauto Muni, 148 
Kedar Rai, of Sripdr, 182 
Kelua, river of, 20 

k5nnic, a description of tabd among the 
Angamis, 316 
Kesari, 141 

Kesava Deva, temple of, 214 
Keshab Sen, son of Lakshman Si n, 1 
Keshavo, derivation of, 18 
Keshtra Baidlian, K2 
Khaibar, near Pa8h6war, 27 
Khairwa^d, district of, 347, 349 
Khalaj, or Klulji, vide Khjilj 
Kh61id, sou of 'Abdullah, 36 
Khalil Beg, 195 

Khalj, tribe of, stated to be a tribe of 
Turks, 35, 37, 275». 

Kh6n Jah6n Ludi, a contemporary of 
Firishtah, 27, 32 

Eh6n KajQ, celebrated Yfisuf-zi chie^ 
31 

Khin Jah6n Afgh6n, 296 ' 

Kbar61, in Bengal, 292 
Kharjurakup^a, also called Khajoh6, 151 
Kh4sias, trilk of, 307 
Khizr Sult6n Gakkhar, 105 
Khiar £h6n, of Bengal, 294, 295, 297 
Khokhars, a tiib^ in the Salt Range, 26 
Khudd6sikkh6, ** minor duties*’, 91 
Khumis, Arakanese tribe of the, 46 
Khul6qat-ul-An86b, 31 
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Khurds&n, 32 
Khusrau Beg, 196 
Khiist, 200 

Khushhal KMn, of the Khatak tribe, an 
Afghan chief and poet, 38 
Khwajah ’Abdurrahman, son oi ’Abdul 
^ ’Aziz Naqshbandi, 197 
Khyetlal, in E. Bengal, carvings at, 18J9 
Kibtiah (Copts), supposed to be the kf- 
ghdns, 36 

Kid and Kidar Rdj, a Hindu King, 26 
Kikshuba, 141 

KimiriyA, offshoot of the Brahmani, 20 
Koch, 283 

Koch Bihar, 188 ; vide Kdch Bihdr 
Koch Hajo, 283 
Kodanagar, 292 

Kohinia, an Angami village, 309 
Koh-i-Sangin, (h) the stony ^lountain, 
286 

Kokh, 173 
Konduna Muni, 140 
Konde, a Khyong festival, 45 
Koujuiis, a tribe of Nagas, 174 
Kookius, a tribe ofNilgas, 174 
Kopili, river in Asam, 307 
Krishna, 215 
Kiiparam, 195 
Krodh, (anger) 145 
Kshutriya, victory, 171 
Krthira-kundii, 168 • 

Kubera, 140 
Kubya, 173 

Kuch Bihar, rise of the kingdom of, under 
Bi84, 294 ; vid(‘ Koch 
Kukargaina, a village in the Sa’dabad 
parganah, Mathura, 214 
Khkis, tribe of, 307 
Kunanda, coin of, 89 
Kurujaiigala, 173 

Kuriikshetrsi, a place noi-th of Dihli, 144, 
173 

Kuninakii, 169 

Kusha, son of Ramachandra, 137 
Kushavati, 137 
Kusumayudha-kund, 160 
Kutbuddm Mubdrak Shih, silver coin 
' of, 126 

IjACHMI Nadlyaii, of Kdch Bih6r, 306 
Laghm Bh4ratti, 183 
Labor, city 30, 193 
Lnkhimpdr district, 307 
Lakhnauti, 276, 277;^., 282, 285 
Lakshmano, 142 

Lakshman Sen, of Bengal, 1, 276 
Lakshmana-kuncjlct, 131, 136, 157y 158 
Ldkshmi Kdrdyana, 16^ 

Lampaka, on oil-maker, 144 
Laskarpur, mahall 292 
L£14vati, 228 


Lohita, 173 

Loka Rtimaha, 136 

Lokesvar, (master of the world), 161 

Lomasa Bishi, 143 

LOdiah dynasty, 37 

Lfidi, 36 

Lungkhes, tribe of the, 46 
Luntak, a Nat, 144 
Lutfullah, son of Sa’id, 196 
Lutra vulgar isy 332 


iUACHHr Bhawan, 196 
Ma' dan-i-Akhbar i Ahmadi^ 286 
Madant Dhavan Kund, in Ayodhyd, 140 
Madhd Singh, 193 
Madliiiva, derivation of, 18 
Madhupuri, ruins of, 214 
Madhupm’a, Northern Bhdgalpur, 287». 
Mahabhar, pond of, 162 
Mahadeva, 130, 133 
Mahakal, 162, 173 

Maha-Padma, name of the nine Nidlii or 
treasures, 164 
Mahamhai Pass, 282 
Mahanadi, 285 
Mahananda, 7, 183 
Maharaja Man Sihh, 130 
Maharajd Haris (.liandra, 164 
Maharaja Da^atha, 134, 154 
Mahart^ the Cliero chief of Palamao, 
294 


Maliasthan Garh, near Baguri, 183, 288 
Mahatnian, 142 
Mahavira (Haiuman), 141 
Mahiganj in llangpur, 190, 290 
Mahiiiagar, 190 
Mahi Pal, 190, 191 
Malu Pal Dighi, tank of, 190 
Mahipur, 190 

Mahi Santosh, name oT Muhammadan 
shiine, 190, 191 

Mahmudabad, mint town ot 289 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 29, 33, 37 
Mahmudpur, 292 

Mahmud Shah, of Jaunpur, gold coin 
127 

Mahmud Shah I., of Bengal, 287, 288 
Mahmudshahi, 287 

MahiAud Shah, (HI.) flight oj^ to Hum4- 
yun, 294 , 

Mahmud Sh4h Gujardti, death of, 38 
Mahaba, 276, 277 
Maitr4yaniya S'ulvasutra, 229 
Maiwar Bhils, account 347 
Makhy41£, situation of^ 210 
Makhzan Afghdniy of Ni’mat-uUah, 82 
Makkah, 33 
Mdlanchipflr, 292 ^ 

Mdldah, 7 

Malik Tughluk, father of the Ghiyis- 
uddfn l^hliik Sh£h, 30 
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Malik, title of the early rulers of Ghur, 
33 

Maluo, 173 

Minasaroyara, lake of, 134 
Mdnava S'ulvastltra, 229 
Mandaray, admiral of the Mughul fleet, 
1 ^ 

Mnndh&t4, 201 

Manikamika, 162 

Manipuri grammar, 173 

Maniparbat, 161, 162 

Mankarm, 173 

Man Singh, 306 

Man Samali, 292 

Mams pmtadat'fyla^ 332 

Mantresvara Mahadova, 160 

Mantresvara-Kund, 160 

Manus, also called Pimnibas, 167 

Madcjir-ul-Umard, 193 

Marg, 173 

Markundoya, 142 

Marak4ntar, 144 

Marshman, J. C. (History of India), criti- 
cisf'd, 36 

IMartin’s Eastern India, 290 
Masdlik wa Mamaltk\ work <‘ntitled, 37 
Mariidha, in Binajpur, 284, 286, 292 
Masnad i ’Ali ’fsa IClian, cliief of the 
twelve Bhuyas, 181, 305 
Mast ’All Ghori, 34 
Mas’ud, 28 

Matu, daughter of Batani, 33, 35 
Mathura, 135, 173, 287 ; supposed Greek 
Sculpture at, 212 
Mathuri, the nock, 133 
Matla’ ul-Anwar, a work’ 36 
Matsya Desha, the land of the fish, 184 
Mandarhill, 165 

Mandukya, one of the abodes of the 
Munis, 167 ^ 

Manorama, 171 

Mankot in the Siwaliks, 193, 301 
Mau, fort of^ destroyed by Shahjahan, 193, 

1 Q8 1 QQ 

Maya^Devf, 189, 216 
Mayind, 141 

Medhankara of Udumbaragiri^ another 
name of Moggallana, 91 
Medinipur, 181 
Megna, river, 182 
Moiu moimtain„,140 
Mfrzd Hasan (^afawi, 198 
Miydn Sulaimin Karardni, 295, 300 ^ 
Mikirs, tribe of, 307 
Minhij-i-Sirdj, 29, 281, 282 
Mir'4t-ul Ailighinah, 32 
Mir Buzurg, 195 

MoggalUna, the F41i grammarian, 91 
Mohana, 151 
moksha, (salvation), 139 
Monoliths, erection of, by the Angdmis, 
319 


Mu^sis, tribe of the, 286 
Mubarak Sh4h, 32 
Mubdriz KhId’Adlf, 295, 297 
Mughulmdri or Tukaroi, 296 
Muhammad Amin, 195 
Muhammad Bahidur, vide Bahadur, 300 
Muhammad Bakhtydr, conqueror of Ben- 
gal, 279 ; assasination of^ 270, 277, 284 
Muhammad Ibr^lum, silver coin o£^ 128 
Muhammad Kasim, 32 
Muliammad Khan Sur, 298 
Muhammad iSlahmud, 279 
Muhammad Mumin, 195 
Muliammad Shoran, successor of Bakhtyir 
Kliilji, 284, 290 
Muhammad -i-S On, 31, 33 
Mu’izz-uddin daliandar Shah, 129 
Muizz-uddm Mahmud, son of Jamdl-uddm 
Hasan, 32; 33 

Mu’izzuddin Muhammad, 32, 27G>/. 
Mu’izzi Sultdns of Bengal, 275 
mukti (salvation), 130 
Muktirvar, siilvalion, 136 
Mukurida, 155 
Multan, 128 
Mumtaz mahall, 195 
Muiiger plate, 191, 295 
Mim’im lOian Kliankhanan, 296 
Munshi Syam I'rasad, 275 
Mui-ad Bukhah, gold coin of, 127, 195, 
198 • 

Murid Khan, vide Bhao Singh, 193 
Murshid QuU, Fa«»jddr of Kangi ah, 200 
Mus decuman HSy 332 
Mm Rattus^ 332 
Mushki Beg, 195 

NiVm ’All, 195 

Nadiyd 4, 276, 277 

Naga, derivation of the word, 309 

Nahir Solaiigi, 195 

Nagesvar, 137 

Kajabat Khdn, 196, 200 

Najil)-uddaulah, 26 

Nida, 140, 142 

Nalti gi’oup of Hills, 20 

Nandigrama, 166 

Nando, festivals of the Khycng, 45 
Naogdon district, 307 
Karada, 134 

Kara Nardyan, Raja of Kuch Bihdr, 295, 
306 

Ndrankoi or Ndrkoti, not identified, 285 

Ndrdyana-grdma, 164 

Hardyana Chaturbhuja, 189, 190 

NarbadA, 167 

Narhar, 167 

Narud, 142 ‘ 

Nandana, garden of Indra, 150 
Nandi-grdma, 173 
Navaratna, (nine jewels), 140 
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Naya Pdl, 191 
Naydiiagar, 191 

Kazar Bah^iir B^hweshagf, of Kasur, 
195 

Nok-Mardan, fair at, 282». 

Kekuuiyar, son of Prince AkLar, 129 
Nola, 140, 142, 155 * 

Nem)rrh(edn9 goral, 332 
Nepal, 189, 284 

Nimay Shah, shrine of, 190, 191 
NidztikhiTi, mountain (Asam), 309 
Nidzuma, mountain of, 309 
Nimkharan, 173 
Nimkh^, 162, 167 
Niniiali-kuud, 160 
Nivritti, in Northern Bengal, 287 
Nu(,‘r{it Shtth, of Bengal, 302 
N lih, brother of Sur, 36 
Nuhaiu, tribe of, 36 
Nur Julian, 195 
Nurugiuma, 164 
Ndrpui-, town of, 193, 198 

O^DOKNELIi, (C. J.), Kote on MaM- 
sthan, near liaguru, (Bogra), Eastern 
Bengal, 183 

Oriental Quarterly Magazine, on Pundi'a 
Desa, 7, 188 
Oiikar, 163 

Oj-isa, 181 ; conquered by Sulaiman, 296 


J: ADMA, 136, 146, 155 
Padma I’ui-anas, 1 30 
Fddiahdhndmah^ 192, 194 
Pahurpur, 188, 191 
Paikar, 186 
Pala Bajas, 184 

Pali-klua-a, the village of, 214, 215 
Pali Studios, No. 1, by Major Fryer, 
9l 

Paltapur, 292 
Palwal, 129 
Puna Shm*, 170 

Pandit, monthly journal of Bcmuiis Col- 
lege, 229 
Panjhliir, 200 
Pankabari, 283 

Papa-nioehnn (sin wiper), origin of, 157 
PaTtibbruhma, 133, 159 
Parasuraina, king, 183 
Fardus^ 332 • 

Parvuti, 130, 132, 133, 180 
Pashawar, 200 

Patula, the lower regions, 158 
Pattin, signifies the keel of a vessel, 33 
Pathnn, 195, 199 

Pathan, or Paith^, or Piith^nkot, 193 
Pati'iah, fort of, 281 

Patnah, fort of, built by Sher Sh5h, 302 
P^nchala, countr)^ of the, 167 


Paundra-Varddhana, 8, 188 
Paundra, mentioned by Menu, as a degrad- 
ed race, 7 

Favo assamicuSf 332 
Payoshini, 167 
Poumd, Angtoi chief, 314 
PhulbAi Mata, a Bhil deity, 34D 
Pindaruk-vira, 141 
Pind D^an Khan, 210 
Piplahin Mat4, a Bhil deity, 349 
Pirhhas,'173 

Pirmanthar, name of a Yaksha, 154 
Pisachamoohan, 166 
Pitri Kin, debts of forefathers, 167 
Pitris, a man’s deceased ancestors, 156 
Plaung-hio, a Khyeng festival in honor of 
Jupiter Pluvius, 45 
Polyplectron tibetanum, 332 
Ponharf, 165 

Potnitala, in Dinajpur, 187 
Pradyumna, 17, 166 
Pranki, son of Siani, 37 
Prannath Pandit, Krishna-cultus in the 
Brhat Samhita, 16 
Prayag, 135, 166, 167 
Prayaschittji, (penance), 139 
Presbytis Se-histaceus, 332 
Priyaatma, lover of the soul, 159 
Prithi ('liand, zamindar of Chambah, 199 
Promaduk, forest of, 167 
Pteromys petaurista, 332 
Pularhar, 292, 

Punus, 141 

Punya Hari, 137 

Purchus, His Pilgrimage, 182«. 

Piiri, 296 

Puris, the seven (sacred) places, 133 
Puslikara, 167, 173 
Pustiiul, 292 

QaEAT, 200 

Qamaruddm Timur Khan, of Bengal, 
286 

Qandahar, 194, 200 
Qazi Fazilat, 295, 297 
Ciazihattf, 292 
Qdzi Ibrahim Khdn, 301 
Qajsi Ni/.ama, 196 
Qulij Klidii, 196, 199 
Qutbuddm Aibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, 
275, 276, 277 • ' 

Qutlu Khan Lohanf, 296 

RaGHUNANDANA, 134 
Kaghunatha, 137, 140, 141 
Eaibha, name of a Muni, 152 
Eai Kdaidds, 196 
Kainuka, 173 
Kai Pithora, 32 
Eaipur, 195 
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Bii Singh 196 
Kajd Amr Singh of Narwar, 195 
K5j6 of Bhaturiah, vide H6j6 K^ns, 287 
Haj& Bakht Mall, 193 
B4au, 193 

Bija Bikrandljft, 194 
BdjaeHarisch^dra, 164 
Baja Jagat Singh, 192, 194 
Bdjd Jaisingli, 195, 199 
Bdjd Kdns Ndrdyana, of ^ 1^4)- 

shdhi, 286, 287 

Bdjd Mdn Singh, of Gwdliar, 200 
Bdjd Mdndhat^ grandson of Jagat Singh, 
201 

Bajd Baghn, 148 
Bdjd Rai Singh, 196 
Bajds of Kdmrup, 282 
Bdjdsuyia, sacrifice of, 143 
Bajaa of Ndrpur, 193 

Bajendralala Mitra, on a coin of Kunanda 
from Kamal, 82 ; on the influence ext-r- 
cised hy the Greeks on Indian Art, 213 
Bdjshdhi, etyniologj" of^ 287 
Bajd, or Kala Puhd}-, 303 
Bafi’-uddarajdt, silver coin of, 128 
BafT-uddaulah, gold coin oli 128 
Bdjmahall, 7, 181, 286, 301 
Bajrup, 193, 198 
Bdma, 132, 135, 142 
Bimagangd, 135 
Bdma-kupd, 167 
Bamanika Muni, 168 
Bdma Navami, 143 
Kama Beklia, 171 
Bama Sabha, 140 

Bdmasamma, writer of^ treatises on Bhc- 
toric, 93 

Bdm Ndrayan, I'l-anslation of the Ayodhya- 
Mdhatinya, 130 
Bangpur, 188 

Bdo Dim Singh Bhadauriah, 195 
Bdo Amr Singh, 196, 198 
Bati-kupdr destroyer of all sins, 159 
Batna Sinhdsan, 141 
Batna-Maudapa, 141 
Bdvana, 142 

Baverty, translation of the T^baqdt i 
Nd^iri, 276 ; “Poetry of the Afghdns, 
38; on, who were the “Patan” or 
“ Pathan*’ Sult^ of Dihli, 24 
Edvi, 194 

Bennell’s Atlas,* 283 
Bevatf, wife of Bolardnui, 214 
Ehinoceroi Indicua^ 331 
Kkizomyi badiusy 332 
Bina-mochan, origin of the, 157 
HUdlah i Akhbdr % Khadkahy 34 
Biahava, 142 

Bishi Bin, debts of Munis, 157 
Bishyasringa Bishi, xnuxxi^ Saat^ji, 165 
Miydzusiauiflny 302 
Boh, ozigizial seat of the Afghdas, 30 


Bohtds fort, 296 
Budra, god of terror, 349 
Bukmim-ktind, 153 
Bupar, 196 
Musa AHatoteliSy 332 
Bust^im Bhdn, 196, 198 


OABUK Tigfn, 27 
Sadozis, tribe of, 34 
Sa’duUoh, son of Sa*id Khdn, 196 
Sagara-kund, 166 
Sagiinabrahma, 133 
Sahushra-dhdrd, 157, 158 
Sahiisrdm, in Bihdr 297, 298 
Sahitya-Darpana, or Mirror of Ck)mp08i- 
tion« 93 

Sa’id Khdn Bahddur Zafaijang, 194, 195 
Sdiva sculptures, 189 
Sakait, 137 

Sakfiitun, paradise, 162 
Sdkya Muni, 215 
Said (i /I i Hindy coins of the, 278 
Saligrdm, 173 
Salimgiidh, 129 
Samaguting, mountain of, 309 
Sdmdnia, Imperiiil family of, 26 
Sdmu Veda, 131 
Samhandhneinta, 92 
Sambhalagrdma, 173 
Samdhaktt, 173 
Samogar, battle of, 128 
Samuda Mdtd, a Bhil deity, 349 
Sanehi, 215 

Sangbarakkhita Thera, or Mogalldna, tho 
Ceylon Grammarian, 91 
Sankarshana, 156 
Siuikha, 136, 155 

Saiitaji, sister of Bdmachandra, 165 

San tush parganah, 190 

Sapnesvarf Devi, 470 

Sardb, 200 

Sariiuddz Khan, 196 

Saras vati, 167 

Sarayd Itiver, 130 

Sdriputta, called also Sila Thera, 91 

Sila Thera, 91 

SarjCi, river of, 130 

Sarkdx Panjara, 8 

Sarmast, son of I’timdd Bdi, 195 

Satadru, 167, 173 

Satrughna, 142, 163; — kupij, 166 , 
Sangpu, river, 2S4 m. < 

Sankndt, a part of Bengal, not identified, 
285 

Sdntaloka, a name of heaven, 163 
Santosh, identified with Mahiganj, 284, 
285 

Sawdnih i Akharxy 304 , 

Sdyambhuna Mann, eldest son of Brahma, 
130 

Sayyid 'Abdullah Bdrha, 129 
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Sayyid Ahmad, 278, 283/?. 
iSaj’yid Husain 'All Khan Barha, assassina* 
tion of, 129 

Sayyid Khan Jahdn BArha, 195, 198 

Sayyid Lutf ’All, 195, 197 

Sayyid Firuz, 200 

^'cturopterus Jimbriatun, 332 

Sciurus palmar um^ 332 

Sciiirus maeruroid4;i>^ 332 

Sebastien Manrique, 181 

Sehorghat, 130 

Sen dynasty, 188 

Sindh, 173 

Sesha, 158 

Seshanaga, 138 

Shah Husain, son of IMu’izzuddm Mah- 
mud, 32, 35, 37 
Shahjahari, 124; coin of, 127 
Shah Mu’izzuddin, father of Sh^ Husain, 
33 

Shahpur, battle of, 129 ; *193 
Shah Sultdn Ha*zrat Auliva, of Mahasihan, 
183 

Shah Quli Khan, 195 
Shah Sluija’ ul Mulk, 34 
Shaikh Batani, 33 
Shaikh Farid, 196 

Shamsuddin, son of Zulfaqar Khan, 195 
Sharilabad, mint town of, 296 
ShcTgarh, 296 
Shorpiir Murchah, 292, 300 
Sher Shah, 31, 37, 294, 300 
Sliindooh, tribe of the, 46 
Shiktii’pur, 292 

Shou, another name for Khyong, 46 
Shukiir, 173 

Shukl Gosain, of Kueh Bihar, 306 
Siam', son of Ibrahim, 37 
Sibsagar district, 307 
Sijjo, or Doiang River, 309 
Siktmdar Sur, 193 
Sil llako, 282//. 

Sila Devi, daughter of Parasurama, 185 
Silenus, on Indian sculptures, 214 
Sindh Sagar Dimb, 210 
Singiir Nadi, 299 
Singphus, tribe of, 307 
Sintengs, tiibe ot) 307 
Sisuiiag, of the family of the kings of 
Magadha, 183 
Sita-lfunda, l^l, 167 
Sitakup, called also Jnana-kup, 148 
Sitala Devi, 160 
Sitala MAta, a Bhfl deity, 349 
Sitekema, mountain of, 309 
Siwi in Sindh, 30 
Siva, 132 
Siyalkot, 195 
Skanda PurAnas, 130 

Smith, Vincent A., on popular songs of 
the Hamirpur Distiict, Bundelkhand, 
388 


Solimanvks, (SalimbAbad), 181 
Sokhain, 140, 1‘'42 
Sona, 167 

Sur, a tribe of Afgh&ns, 28 
Srotas, river, 170 
Stambhan or Pryoga, 151 
sthins, or platforms of stone, dedicated to 
Mahideva, 348 

SubodhMankara, “ Easy Rhetoric,” 91, 92, 
93 

Sudarsana Chakra, 130, 131, 138 
Sugriva, 140, 142; — kuntji, 140 
Sulaiman mountains, 36 
Sulaini4nabad, 300 
Sulaimanshahi, 300 
Sulaiindn Karardni, of Bengal, 295 
S'ulvaparisishtii, ascribed to Katyayana, 
^ 229 ‘ ‘ 

Sulvasutras, on the, 227 
Sumantra, 142 
Sumitra-kund, 152 

Suijiitra, house of, where Lakhsman and 
Satrughna were bom, 148, 154 
Sunargaoii, 4, 300, 303, 305 
Su^kardai, 292 
Sill-, son of Isma’il, 36 
Sura Pal, 191 

Surajgarh, near Hunger, battle of, 295, 
300 

Sui-aj-kund, 159, 164 

Shraj Mail, 193, 194 

Surashtra, 142 

Sur dynasty, end of, 302 

Surubha, 141 

Surya-bansi rajas, 131 

Su Sen, first of the Sen Kings, 3 

Sus Indicus^ 332 

Sut, killed by Bularama, 148 

Sut Bui, 141 

Sutikshna Muni, 147 

Suvama-khanah, or Sonakhar, 148 

Sugriva-kund, 168 

Svaha, 163 

Svargad\ara, 163 

Svayain, 173 


ABAQAT-i Na(,iri, 24, 25, 31, 286«. 
Tabrin, son of ’Abdur Rashid, 33 
Tdhirpur, 287, 292 • 

Taittinya Samhita, 229 
Tdj nl^Madgir, 276, 280 
Taj Khan Kararani, 295, 296 
Takht Mall, 193 

Takht-i-Sulaimdn, the name of the mosque 
on the Alti Hill, 20, 21 
Tammery, the old name of Ndrpur, 193 
T4nd4, 210, 296 • 

TMgarh, 194, 199, 200 
Tiraka mantr^ 142 
Tdrikh i Ddiidi^ 300, 303 
Tdrikk‘i-Yaminij 28 
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Tdrikh-i^Hdfiz Rahmat^ 31 
TdriJch-i-Khurdsdn^ 33 
Tdrikh-i-Niabat-i’Afdghinah^ 3 1 
Tdrikh-i-Sher Shdht, 32, 294». 

TazTcirat~ul Abraty 31 
Thom&s, E. ‘ Chronicles*, 297«. ; Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, 284 iM. 

Thori Nadi, 294«. 

Thhr M&ti, deity of, 349 
Tibbat, invasion o£j by Muhammad Bakht- 
yir, 277, 283 
Tiharl, 198, 199 
Tilai, river of, 150 
Tilodaki, river, 150 
Tirhut, 282, 284 
Tista, or Trisrota, river of, 283 
Todar Mall, 296 
Tons, 167 
Torpon-dighi, 1 

Tosi, C., description of the East Indies, 182 
Trepur&ri Mahadeva, 165 
Tretk Yuga, 130 
Tributary Mahalla, 285 
Trimurti, personification of the Vedas, 
159 

Tukaroi, or Mughulmari, battle of, 296 
Tulsiganga, 190 
Tundlluk Brdhman, 170^ 

Tuzuk i Jahangiri, edited by Sayyid 
Ahmad, 283n. 

XJdAYGIEI, or Sunrise HiU, in Katak, 
22 

XJ^'ain, 162 
Ujjayini, 173 
IJkhars, (waste lands) 173 
XJtpal4ranya, 173 

Ulugh Iqrar Khan, mosque of, 291 

LTmardan, capital of Jajnagar, 285, 286 

Urhad, 173 

Ursus labiatuSj 332 

TIraus tibetantMy 332 

Urvashi, 152 ; — ^kui^d, 162 

Udia Pal, 190 

*UsxQ4n 305 

V AIKUNTHA, chief mansion of Vish- 
nu’s paradise, h31 

Vaitarani, (the destroyer of sins) 168 
V^ar M&td, a Bhil village, 349 * 

Vamadeva^ 148, 156 


Varaha-Mihira, 15 
Varchcha, 165 
Varddhana, 7 

Varddlianakuti, 7, 188, 282 ; vide Bar- 
dhankq^. 

Varuna, 140 
Vashat, 163 

Vasishtha Muni, 130, 131, 135, 142, 148 ; 

— kund, 166 
Vazirpur, 292 
Viverra Zihethay 332 
Vidyd Devi, 151 

Vidya-Pitha, 161, also called Siddha-Pitlia. 
Vidya-kund, 151 
Vighnesvar, 141, 143 
Vigraha Vi\ Deb, 3, 187, 191 
Vindliya Tirtha, 167 
Vira Sunkay, proti-ctor of Ayodhya, 141 
Virata, king, 184 
Virtra Asur, 160 
Vishnu, 130, 132, *133 
Vishnu Piirana, 18 
Vishniihari, in Ayodhyd, 136, 155 
Visva Karma, 131 
Visvasarma, 155 
Visvajit, sacrifice of, 148 
Viswanatha Kaviraja, 93 
Vocabularies, of several Nagd tribes, 216, 
338 ; Khyeng, 59 ; Bhil, 3 
Vrihasj^ati-kund, 153 
Vrisha, son of Madhii, 18 
Vuttodaya, a work by Sangkarakkhita, 
91, 92 

Vijaganita, 228 

WoODTHORPE, Lieut. R. O., 327 

Y^AMA, caUed Chitfa-Gupta, 140, 140 
Yama-loka, 158 
Yamuna, 167, 171 
Yayur Veda, 229 

Yajna Vedi, (the place of sacrifice) 150 
YOnus, son of Sur, 37 
YOsuf Shdh, of Bengal, 293 

ZAMfN-Diwar, 194 
Zuh&k, the Tizi, founder of the Suiting of 
Ghdr, 29, 32, 33, 35 ' ‘ 

ZuM Ahunzan, 197 
Zul&qir KMn, 195 
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